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■ ncrilege, depicted in a style now called “advanced” or “Russian art. 
'I'lie l.raiislated caption reads: “Take, eat; this is my body.” (Matt. 26; 26.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Better to be despised for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined by 
too confident security.” 

“The effect of liberty to individuals is, that they may do what they 
please: we ought to see what it will please them to do, before we risque 
congratulations, which may soon turn into complaints. Prudence would 
dictate this in the case of separate insulated private men; but liberty, when 
men act in bodies, is power. Considerate people, before they declare them¬ 
selves, will observe the use which is made of power; and particularly of so 
trying a thing as new power in new persons, of whose principles, tempers, 
and dispositions they have little or no experience, and in situations where those 
who appear the most stirring in the scene may not possibly be the real movers.” 

The Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
and on the Proceedings in Certain Societies in London Relative to that 
Event, In a letter intended to have been sent to a Gentleman in Paris. 
(Published in October, 1790.) 


Turning over the pages of Burke’s Reflections, the thought Is constantly 
iluminant—even if no other sources of information were at hand—that the 
points of similarity between the French Revolution and that which recently 
ur(‘urred in Russia far outnumber those of dissimilarity. The revolutionaries 
of France were as much adepts at the dissemination of catchwords and 
■lagans as their Russian prototypes of a later day. Some of the rallying 
n ics, as for instance “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” have persisted in their 
OHycliic malfeasance even to the present, and the literature of the French 
It evolution abounds with phrases which crop out in the wordy exudates of 
l.rnin and Trotsky. The correspondence of Jean Baptiste Carrier^ has been 
MM cntly published, and it is difl&cult to realize that the scenes of terrible 
I luolty which Carrier describes are not those in which the central figure is 
N Dzerzhinsky or a Moghilevsky or that Carrier’s loathsome sacrilege is not 
tliiit of a Bukharin. 

The machinery of organized revolution which produced such a change 
in France has been well described by Mrs. Nesta Webster,* * and the most 
■lullling truth is clearly brought out that the organization through which 
llin chief conspirators accomplished their purposes of destruction was ma¬ 
nipulated through Minorities, secretly organized, and working in secondary 
and tertiary minorities, also secretly organized, ultimately influencing vast 
numbers of people who knew not the objective and cared less. The direc- 

♦ 10. H. Carrier —Correspondence of Jean Baptiste Carrier. (John Lane Co.) 

• Mi.n. Nesta Webster— World Revolution. (SmaU, Maynard & Co.) 
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tion of the movement, therefore, always came from the top. It must be 
admitted that the Revolution was in small part only, a reaction against abuses 
which were rapidly in process of abatement, and which, such as they were, 
furnished talking points to the curbstone agitators. Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt showed his keen historical insight and freedom from the influence of 
Carlisles Prussianized history when he wrote to Mr. Felix Frankfurter, 
one of our modern revolutionaries: 

Robespierre and Danton and Marat and Herbert were just as evil as 
the worst tyrants of the old regime, and from 1791 to 1794 they were the 
moat dangerous enemies to liberty that the world contained.” 

This organization of disorder in France carried its fighting front into 
foreign countries and counted upon reverberations as a part of its political 
capital at home. Friends of the Revolution in England, many of them 
fanatical in their devotion to the cause of democracy as pictured by its 
philosophers, organized, agitated, assembled, talked, and raised much money 
to help the cause along; so much so that many were of the belief that it was , 
British government gold upholding the hands of the protesting party. As 
clearly defined but with less intensity, the same organized movement ap-^ 
peared in the United States. Its advent caused George Washington and his ■ 
coworkers considerable anxiety for they evidently could not understand its 
true significance. It can be said verily that the scars of that agitation are 
still apparent in our political life. They are the first deviations from the ' 
standard of a representative republican government as conceived by the 
framers of the Constitution, who were attempting to build something which 
could protect minorities against the liquid rule of a mob. j 

It was in contemplation of such things that Edmund Burke was 
prompted to write his Reflections. The times furnished an opportunity for 
a bit of wise political philosophy, just as applicable to-day with our eyes 
turned towards the north-east, as it was in the days of Burke when he was 
viewing events from the safe side of the English Channel. The lessons are 
all worked out, ready for study. As this book will show, we have with us 
a group of people numbering about 30,000 at the most, ninety percent of 
whom are aliens and cannot vote, who are closely bound by ties of a harsh 
discipline, fear of treason, hope of loot, and an easy future. They are 
ruled by a clever, more or less secretly organized minority. As a minority, 
this party hopes, or rather its minority leaders hope, to dominate an in¬ 
articulate and unorganized majority. It is this latter mass, in which it is so 
difficult to stimulate reactions but which once stimulated are so difficult to 
stop, that was finally roused in both France and Russia. The revolutionary 
leaders themselves know it for we find William Z. Foster telling his fellow 
conspirators in the convention of Communists at Bridgman, Mich.: 

“The fate of the Communist party depends upon the control of the 
masses, through the capture of the trade unions, without which revolution is 
impossible.” 

There is a certain candor about this which is refreshing even if spoken 
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!<» frilow Communists and in a secret session. Foster also said in the same 
lifM'ch: 

“We no longer measure the importance of revolutionary organizations 
by their size.” 

Foster has evidently studied the history of revolutions and the psy- 
lidlogy of minority control. Then again Foster said: 

“Communists get things done and paid for by others.” 

Quite so. Some of us have been watching the revolutionary movement 
lor years, and with Foster, the opinion is unanimous that if the following 
iliMM! things happened, the movement in the United States will collapse in 

• I hurry. 1. Cessation of governmental support to socialistic projects, which 
IIr on the periphery of the revolutionary program. 2. Withdrawal of ad- 
♦M Using support on the part of the several large corporations from quasi- 

l^>lshevik magazines and other similar publications. 3. It is also suggested 
I hut benevolent old ladies and gentlemen (some of them not so very old 
ml her) clamber off the Bolshevik bandwagon and stand on a real rock-ribbed 
American platform, giving their funds to assist in maintaining the best 
- uvernment on earth as it was originally conceived. It is to be granted that 

I III' giving of money for an object thought worthy stimulates a satisfied feeling 
»vlii(!h is quite desirable, but it is equally true that starving children in Rus- 

la are not fed by the absent dollar—not at all. Up to this point at least, 
ii is impossible to disagree with Mr. Foster. 

But we must turn aside for a moment and determine iust what kind of 
II organization this revolutionary party is. A line of thought is suggested 
hv I he Communists themselves. The Bridgman Convention adopted a “Thesis 

• >ii the Relations of No. One (illegal branch) and No. Two (legal branch).’* 

II was written by a committee of which J. Lovestone was chairman, at that 
imu^ executive secretary of the Communist party of America, and must 
Minefore be accepted as authoritative. 

“The revolutionary’^ party can avoid suppression into a completely secret 
existence ♦ * ♦ by taking advantage of the pretenses of ‘democratic 

forms’ which the capitalist state is obliged to maintain. By this means the 
Communists can maintain themselves in the open with a restricted program 
while establishing themselves with mass support.” 

In other words, the revolutionary party assumes the pretense of demo- 
forms in order to secure the support of the masses and this pretense 

• n•'•ulmed only during the transitory phase which precedes the climax of 

I proletarian dictatorship. Things are said sometimes which do not work 
■ fill in practice—especially with the Bolsheviks. Therefore, it behooves us 
in nxamine the machinery of world revolution and see for ourselves whether 

I I v\ assuming the “pretenses of democratic form.” 

Authentic evidence is fortunately right at hand. Hon. Henry Cabot 
I of Massachusetts addressed the Senate of the United States January 

• ri2‘1* and gave a clear insight into the workings of world revolution right 
ils center in Moscow. Then followed the hearings before a Sub-Com- 

iiilitrc of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate 
iiu-lcr the chairmanship of Senator Borah “pursuant to S. Res. 50, declaring 
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that the Senate of the United States favors the recognition of the present 
Soviet Government in Russia,” a resolution which was introduced by Mr. 
Borah himself. Mr. Robert F, Kelley and Mr. A. W. Kliefoth, both of the 
Division of Eastern European Affairs, Department of State, testified, and 
placed on record voluminous documents to back their conclusions. 

The Russian Communist party —This basic organization has never 
numbered more than 700,000 out of a general population of 120,000,000 and 
at the present time has about 387,000 members, largely confined to the urban 
centers. The party is highly disciplined, thoroughly organized, and is also • 
a fighting as well as a political unit. Its members may be called upon to 
go anywhere, either singly or in numbers, in some respects resembling our 
own militia. New members are recruited after a probationary period of 
at least one year, often extending to five years, during which each candidate 
is subjected to the most rigid observation and trial. At the present time, 
no one can join who is not of the proletariat (urban industrial workers). 

“At the party Congress held in April, 1923, it was decided that for one 
year, only industrial laborers were eligible to be enrolled in the party, and 
they must be seconded by two party members. All other applicants, it was 
decided, are to remain candidates for another year.^i / 

Political reasons for limiting the membership to industrial workers 
are obvious. 

“After admittance into the party, the new members must survive periodic 
combings of the party roster, during which their reports as practicing party ' 

members are minutely scrutinized. ♦ * * * The object of these cleansings 
is to eliminate all those who are not sincere communists.”* 

Members are penalized for the slightest infraction of rules, lighter of¬ 
fenses being followed by suspension or expulsion from the party while 
greater transgressions are punished by those heavier penalties imposed under 
the statutes designed to discourage counter-revolution. Each member is 
pledged to propagandize against religion and is not allowed to enter a place 
of worship. Church marriage is a frequent cause for discipline. The 
Izvestia, ofiScial organ of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, pub¬ 
lished an article March 31, 1921, in which,* 

“a notice [was given] to all members of the Russian Communist party 
in regard to the strict fulfillment of Article 13 of the constitution of the 
Russian Communist party, which compels all members to carry on anti- 
religious propaganda.” 

In return for such fealty to the party, members are carefully cared for 
in many ways. Shortly after the revolution when food was scarce, members 
of the party were first in line during the distribution of the food packages. 
They all have jobs under the government: 

“Senator Pepper, I understand you to say that you did not know of any 
case where there was a member of the Communist party who is not also an 
office holder of the Soviet government? 

“Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir.”^ 


^ Speech of Senator Lodge, Cong. Rec., Jan 7, 1924, p. 679. 
» Loc. clt. 

■ Hearings of the Borah Sub-Committee, p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 
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Naturally, this works both ways. 

“There is not known a case of a single member of the higher govern¬ 
mental organs, either in the Federation or in the so-called Russian Soviet 
Republic, who is not a member of the Russian Communist party. 

'I'hen, there is the good old-fashioned Tammany method of getting the 
|Huly heelers out of trouble. An official report- of the Central Control 
< »Mumittee of the Russian Communist party, made at the last Congress, 
irth's: 

“ * All our work is carried on in contact with the courts and 

with the state political administration, in view of the fact that often in the 
courts there are pending cases of members of the party. The judicial organs 
inform us about the comrades in regard to whom there is judicial evidence. 

We acquaint ourselves with this evidence, as not infrequently there have 
lieen cases where comrades have been put into the dock solely as the result 
of personal intrigues. In such cases, * * * we have raised the question 

of the expediency and advisability of a public trial in court lest we under¬ 
mine the party authority of our comrades.” 

The party also has a “monopoly of legality” and no other political 
BMMociations are allowed under heavy penalties.* 

“I refer to the fact that we are the only legal party in the country, and 
have, in this wise, as it were, a monopoly of legality ♦ * * . Let us 

speak clearly—we have a monopoly of legality. We do not grant our oppon¬ 
ents political freedom. We do not give the possibility of legal existence to 
lliose who pretend to compete with us.” Zinoviev, Pravdoj April 2, 1922. 

The All-Russian Congress of the Russian Communist party meets, per- 
lm|>s, once a year, the last having been the twelfth. It was held in Moscow, 
\|nil, 1923, and another is scheduled for March, 1924. The delegates are 

• til hand-picked.* 

“Mr. Kelley. ♦ ♦ * [Exhibit] No. 21 is a translation from Pravda, 

May 12, 1923, a speech of Zinoviev, in which he points out that the delegates 
III the party conference [Congress] were carefully selected. * * * Se¬ 
lected by a small group of individuals. ♦ ♦ • Selected by the Central 

I lOxecutive] Committee.” 

'File selections, we may be sure, are safe ones. Not much voting is 

• liiiin at these Congresses. The business consists largely in listening to the 
M jMU’ls of the “big chiefs,” explanations of why things do not always hap- 
|irii just so, and exhortations to remain steadfast in the faith. The same 
Midividuals always do the talking, usually members of the Central Com- 
niiilro, or important members of the Soviet government. In turn the Central 
Cuininittee is elected by the Congress:® 

“According to the statutes of organization of the parly, the supreme 
power in the party is exercised by the All-Russian Congress of the Russian 
<!ommunist party, which elects an executive organ called the Central Com- 
miuco of forty members, who, it is stated, should by preference be ‘laborers 
more closely connected with the proletarian mass.’ ” Pravda, April 28, 1923. 


' himech of Senator Lodge, loc. cit., p. 578. 

• 'll Ml Central Control Committee of the Russian Communist party has the function 
Mf iiuporvlsing and controlling the machinery of the party and of the Soviet govern- 
loBiit of Russia. Hearings of the Borah Sub-Committee, p. 10. 

• ttmi'ings of the Borah Sub-Committee, p. 15. 

* Mtourings of the Borah Sub-Committee, p. 14. 

* hiioooh of Senator Lodge, p. 580. 
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closely connected with the proletarian masses” are 

ft. Tn as will be seen when it comes to the matter of selecting 

Tho*(>ni?,‘i 5“'““ ”1 Central CommiUee, they are promptly forgottem 

S Conli t. T °r.‘” “■* iMwem se»io„, of 

tlie Congress holds supreme authority. With numerous proletarians on the 

Co^ittee It was, of course, difBcuIt to transact business, so a PolitiSl 
Bureau is elected by the Central Committee.* iroiuicai 

Attached to [elected by] the Central Committee, there is a Political 

.sr. t'' i" ■‘rr 

rtlhm tb. k.,- i*' h 

April'^wf I9S® replaced.” Report of Comrade Stalil Pravda, 

Following are given as members of the Political Bureau: 

Lenin Zinoviev Tomsky 

Rykov Kamenev Trotsky 

Stalin 

Alternates; Rudzutak, Kalinin, Molotov, Bukharin. 

Lenin is now dead. Trotsky is reported more or less ill, and in dis- 
sfa*i1^Tr“ with other members of the Bureau. Tomsky and' 

nilTc ref rded as having predominating influence owing to age and • 

ress R ^PP^^^s to be making rapid prog - 

ress. Rykov is perhaps of next importance because of hi skill along 
economic Imes. He has been recently elected to fill Lenin’s place. Kamenev^ : 
whose correct name is Rosenfeld and who married Trotsky’s sister is chief 

to Zinoviev (born, Apfelbaum). Zinoviev is unquestionably, at this time the 
dominatmg member of the Bureau. He is described as ‘^lost ruthles^ h 
IS he who by the offices he holds in the Communist paity and the Communist 

propaganda in foreign countries.” “Party 
dictatorship, says Zinoviev, “is the lever which we cannot let out of ou^ ; 

government, and the- 

mrd {Communist) International— A rather lengthy description of the 
party machmery has been attempted for three reasons: 
in the first place, through it a small group of men, if not merely one or two 
responsible to none but themselves, dominate, politically and economically! 
a If p mass of people. The structure is that of minorities, openly organ 
ized but of necessity secret. Secondly, the structure is characteristic of all j 
communistic organizations. Finally, by a system of interlocking director- 
a es, chf actf istic of radical and liberal organizations even in the United 
Conimimist party machine dominates by its Political Bureau 
Ruf f Soviet Government (including the Federation of 
Soviet Republics) and the Third (Communist) International. “The func¬ 
tion of the Soviet government is to govern Russia; that of the International 
to carry out t he policy of the party abroad” both in the last analysis under : 

* Hearings of the Borah Sub-Committee, p. 23. ! 
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Political Bureau. A description by Lenin of the work 
■I I ho 1 olitical Bureau is enlightening in many respects.^ 

“The principal task of the Organization Bureau was the distribution of 
party forces and the task of the Political Bureau was the solution of nolitical 
questions. 

Naturally this division is to a certain extent artificial, being understood 
f Hat It 18 impossible to conduct any policy without making certain classifica- 
lions. Consequently every question of organization assumes a political signifi¬ 
cance and among us has grown up the practice that the opinion of one 
member of the Central Committee is sufficient in order to have any particular 
(luestion by virtue of this or that consideration held to be a political question. 

“To attempt otherwise to limit the activity of the Central Committee 
^rould m fact hardly be of value and in practice could hardly be possible. 

• A c “'^ch of the work of the Political Bureau has con¬ 

sisted of the current solution of all questions arising having relation to policy 
iinitying the activity of all soviet and party institutions, all organizations of 
the working class, unifying and striving to direct all the work of the Soviet 
Kepubhes, all questions of an international, domestic and foreign policy, 
each of us working in this or that party or soviet organization watches 
every day for any unusual developments in political questions, foreign or 
domestic. 

‘The decision of these questions, as it expressed itself in the decrees of 
the soviet power or in the activity of party organizations was appraised by 
file Central Committee of the party. It is necessary to say that the questions 
were ^ many that it was necessary to decide them one after the other under 
conditions of great haste and only, thanks to the full acquaintance of members 
of the collegium, to the understanding of the shades of opinion, and confidence 
\VM It possible to carry out the work. Otherwise it would have been impos- 
flible even for a collegium three times larger. Often it was necessary to decide 
conflicting questions by substituting a telephone conversation for a meeting,** 

It is entirely conceivable that when the telephone was out of order, 
l.|•niIl took upon himself the responsibility of making the decision. This 
mlnlion, however, is not of so much interest to us as that which exists 
l«aween the party and the Third (Communist) International. The organiza- 
1 11)11 schemes of both are practically the same wdth slight differences in 
ii i minology. The Third International is the creation of Lenin who worked 
■til the details in practice by utilizing the machinery of the Russian Com- 
iiitinist party. Congresses are held at Moscow approximately every year, 
the last (at the time this is written) having been held in Nov.-Dee., 

I'<22. Calls for its assemblage are issued by the Executive Committee, which 
liiis the power of seating the delegates and determining the number of del- 
I 'Vites which are to represent each country. In turn, the Executive Com- 
iiiittee is nominally elected by the Congress, but the method of election 
iiiises the question as to whether it wasn’t learned from political experience 
'n fiuired in the Lower East-side of New York. Zinoviev, chairman of the 
I'.xccutive Committee, and unanimously elected president of the Congress 
•tpeaking;* 

‘ nefore the Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist party. Hearings of the 
iiorah Sub-Committee, p. 16. 

' Bulletin of the Third Congress, No. 2. p. 19. Cited by Mr. Kelley before the Borah 
Mub-Committee, p. 41. 
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"Unless there is objection, I will have the voting take place. I beg the 
comrades who understand German and sit alongside of the Russian comrades 
to translate as well as they can to them. The voting will now take place. 
Has anyone any objection to this list? That appears not to be the case. The 
list is confirmed.** 


and the Executive Committee, having nominated itself, took ofSce until the 
next Congress. Objection would have been futile, as the composition of 
the Congress was dominated by the Russian Communist party elements, 
voting under unit rule. The Congress agenda is prepared in advance, and 
consists largely of speeches and reports. The same persons appear, year 
after year. Voting is rarely attempted.^ 


"And after the vote was taken, in which, of course, the Russian motion 
was carried, Zinoviev remarks, ‘Comrades, this is the only vote during the 
whole Congress, and it is, after all, only a question of such a little thing.’ ** 


The Executive Committee of the Comintern* * delegates the absolute 
authority vested in it to the Presidium, which it in turn elects. At present, 
the members of the Presidium of the Comintern, elected subsequent to the 
Fourth Congress are as follows:* 

Zinoviev Katayama Shatskin 

Clara Zetkin Neurath Kolorav 

Kusinen Bukharin Souvarine 

Radek McManus Terraccini 


Little attention may be paid to those who are foreigners in Russid, as* 
the Russian group dominates the organization and the foreigners are not 
often in Moscow anyway. Bukharin, Radek, and Kusinen are in immediate 
charge under Zinoviev, their names appearing on documents seized at Bridg¬ 
man, Mich. Kusinen signs the orders which go out. Zinoviev is a member 
of the Political Bureau of the Communist party, and Bukharin is an alternate. 
"The Communist International is the chief channel of communication, 
organization, and agitation in the United States.” 

The Communist party of America —^This is the American Section of the 
Third or Communist International.** 


“It must always be remembered that the real revolutionary party—the 
American Section of the Third International—is the Communist party of 
America and that the legal party [Workers’ party] is but an instrument 
which it uses to carry on its work among the masses.” 


1 Speech of Senator Lodge, p. 585. The Congress has also a presidium of its own which 
is In effect a “steering committee.’" 
a Mr, Kelley before the Borah Sub-Committee, p. 40. 

* Radicals generally have a habit of abbreviating the long names of their organiza¬ 
tions. For instance, “Glavlit” refers to the Supreme Literature and Publishing Ad¬ 
ministration attached to the Commissariat of Education of the Russian Soviet 
Government, the bureau which has charge among other things of the press censor¬ 
ship; “Rosta” is the Russian Telegraph Agency which exchanges news with Reuters 
and the United Press; “Tuel” is the Trade Union Educational League of William Z. 
Foster, a branch of the Communist party of America to which is allocated the work 
of propagandizing and organizing within the trades unions. In the same manner, 
“Comintern” is an abbreviation for Communist International. “Presidium of the 
Comintern” is an expression which is often used and refers to a small group of men 
within the Executive Committee which has ultimate authority, and which dominates 
the organization. The dominating group within the Presidium are members of the 
Political Bureau of the Russian Communist party. 

* See p. 204, 
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And again:* 

“The ruling of the Communist International must be accepted as obligat¬ 
ing every member of the Communist party of America, minority or majority, 
to work diligently in the immediate construction of a legal political party, 

I Workers’ party].” 

That this status is accepted by the American elements:* 

“Even though the Communist party shall have come aboveground and 
acts as tihe section of the Communist International, the underground organ¬ 
ization remains as the directing organ of the open Commimist party. This 
Hiatus is to continue up to and tlurough the revolution and to the establish¬ 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

So that there is provision made for an illegal party to work as a secret 
minority within the open legal party. The relations between the two are 
« onsidered in great detail both at the headquarters of the Comintern in Mos- 
row and by the local leaders. No other relationship is thought possible 
Im effectively carrying on the work of revolution in the United States. 

“The illegal Communist party ♦ * ♦ must continue to direct the 
whole communist work.” 

“The whole open work of all communists ♦ ♦ ♦ must be directed 

hy the Communist part>\”3 

“The entire membership of the imderground party, the real Communist 
party, must join the open party [Worker’s party] and become its most active 
ri lenient ♦ * * must at all times hold positions of leadership in the 

Irgal party.”4 

And then again:® 

“During the time when the Communist party operates, not under its own 
name and program in the open, but through a ‘legal* political party with 
irHtricted program and different name, the same principle is applied by having 
lull control of such legal party in the hands of the Communist party. 

“This is accomplished by having a majority of all important committees 
('omposed of Communist party members, and by means of regular and com- 
inilsory caucuses of all the Communist party members within any legal unit, 
Innind by the unit rule, a principle which will prevail in some effective form 
when the Communist party is itself in the open.” 

“The convention of the Communist party must be held prior to the con¬ 
vention of the Labor [Workers’] party and determine all policies for the 
parly and all its open organizations.” 

'riie absolute domination of the open party by the ill^al party, the 
• *Miii(!ctions with the Communist International are therefore show. The 
Workers’ party however is only one form of activity which is planned and 
Mol even does the Workers’ party have a monopoly in the political field. 
\Ui presence of William Z. Foster at the Bridgman convention plainly in- 
dii lied that his organization, the Trade Union Educational League was 
d* nip,ncd to work in the field of labor as the Workers’ party was designed 
work in the field of politics,® 


' IiifUructions signed by Bukharin, Radek, and Kusinen, p. 249. 

• Thnilr on Relations of No. One (illegal branch) to No. Two (legal branch), Appendix 

♦ ' wi Uten by J. Lovestone, executive secretary of the Communist party of America 
M » iiMopted by the Bridgman Convention. 

' iN^sDrl of the Adjustment Committee to the Convention, written by Robert Minor. 

* MiPinber of the Executive Committee, p. 28. 

' A.i.j.Mndlx F. 

^ »M»l»nitdix B, Thesis by J. Lovestone. 

* lolutions adopted by the Bridgman convention, p. 28. 
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„ . “Tl'e general control of the No. One [iUegal branch] within X [Trade i 

Union Educational League] as within all other organizations must be in the I 

hands of the party, and not in the hands of special committees.” » 

Within the ranks of conservative labor unions are to be established! 
nuclei, here and there gradually winning over the more or less radical and! 
discontented to a “red” platform and securing the benevolent neutrality of! 
the conservatives. The plan does not call for the adhesion in an organic! 
sense of larger numbers of the labor union members but for secretly organ-Ji, 
^ed minority groups. Acting through the labor union organizations, theffl 
(.ommunist nuclei exercise an influence which reaches far beyond their||l 
immediate membership. ^ K 

“The party must use its influence and strength in the trade unions to ' 
form delegated conferences of labor organizations. Such conferences decide 
on a general political campaign including all forms of political action. 

Our members should initiate such action through the unions.” 

In creating a united front for the working class for their economic strug- 
gles, the existing labor unions must remain the instruments of these struggles j 
while the members of the Workers’ party must be the instruments to unify 
these economic organizations.” 

The same methods of control are extended to the Communist press. As 
Foster expresses it, “one of the secrets of control is monopoly of the press,” 
and provision is made that, insofar as possible, all editors of the Workers’j 
party organs shall be members of the Communist party. ^ 

The convention of the Conununist party at Bridgman was organized L 
and carried on in true Bolshevik style. Little voting was allowed, care being 1 
^ken to insure healing in the party dissensions early in the convention. * * 
Only true and trusted delegates were present, handpicked as it were. The 
program consisted principally of reports of committees, orders from Mos¬ 
cow to which the delegates themselves listened on the whole without much t 
discussion. The convention had its presidium.^ ^ 

^ “Throughout the Communist movement of the world, the system of i 
presidiums’ prevails, by which matters of necessarily secret nature are kept ? 

m the hands of the most reliable and most trusted members of the party. f 

This is a necessary feature of a revolutionary organization.” | 

Secrecy of course is necessary to control, and the caution to observe it 
came from Moscow—the result of extended experience—emphasized by the % 
local leaders.® I 

^ ^hilp coming out in the open, the Communist party must not make the f 

mistake of being trapped in the open by exposing its national or district I 

Communist party headquarters, records, or illegal machinery, its underground f 

printing arrangements or the personnel of its Central Executive Committee.” f 

****** The identity of members of No. One [illegal branch] J 

working in ofiices or upon committees or in units of No. Two [legal branch] j 

as well as their relations to No. One, must not be exposed. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

used to speaking in terms that wll not in any way reveal connections with t 

No. 0ne.”4 | 


» Appendix B, instructions from Moscow. Vide, Chapter 11 

* Thesis by Lovestone. Appendix B. p. 221. 

* Vide, p. 199. 

* Lovestone and sent to Communist groups through¬ 
out me country, p, oo. 
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'The Communist party of course has its Executive Committee and pre- 
Niimbly it is elected in about the same fashion as those elected in Moscow. 
W'liile the Bridgman raid on the party convention was a staggering blow 
• the revolutionists, the latter have recovered their equilibrium rapidly and 
■ transferred a part of their work to the Workers’ party organization. 
I Ilf’ Central Executive Committee of the Workers’ party is now composed of: 


Alexander Bittleman 
Earl R. Browder 
F. Burman 
J. P. Cannon 
William F. Dunne 
J. L. Engdahl 


William Z. Foster 
Benjamin Gitlow 
Ludwig Lore 
J. Lovestone 
John Pepper 
C. E. Ruthenberg 


It also has its Political Bureau: 


Foster Browder Cannon 

Pepper Lovestone Dunne 

Ruthenberg 

And it is perfectly safe to assume that this is the inside ring in 
■ III United States. John Pepper officially represents the Third Interna- 
iintial of Moscow in the Committee and in the Bureau. Pepper’s correct 
iinine, i. e., the one under which he was born, is Pogany and his Com- 
iiiimist party name is Lang. 

This picture is complete. For the time it is possible for the aver- 
IJ 7 ' man to gain a conception of the great political machine which controls 
liio destinies of so many individuals in Europe and which would extend its 

• *lIf’rations to the whole world. The lines of activity and the channels of 
iliiiught are now an open book. To an extent never before dreamed of, the 
liiinciples of secret, irresponsible, minority control have been brought to 
.• magnificent perfection. Yet, in the very perfection of its development 
lif’fi the very danger to which it subjects society at large, the cancer-like in¬ 
fill ration into untouched fields. If one minority can build up and sway 

iifJi a machine, why not another? Tliat the leaders themselves have recog- 
isi/frd this danger is apparent.^ 

“The Thesis adopted by the Third World Congress on the subject of 
firganization explicitly prohibited the formation of closed factions within 
Communist parties.” 

Of course; the danger is much too real. Another minority might grab 
iiif' machine. 

It borders on the silly to say that this ponderous organization has been 

♦ ireted for the purpose of bringing about a proletarian dictatorship. That 
l ull, of a slogan may be sufficient to keep the proletarian busy with his 
tiu.lights while the leaders twist his nose, for “it is necessary for victory 
III bring about common ‘mass action’ of workers who are not yet commu- 
iiisis.” The climax of a proletarian dictatorship is somewhere else. The 


» n’liken from a news letter service sent out by Brooks, representative of the Com- 
iiiimlst International in this country, p. 232. 
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I'l one of many evidences of its work. I am also greatly indebted to Mr. Will- 
>iim Brigham, Washington correspondent of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
ulin has been of much aid and comfort because of his determined stand 
I HI Americanism and his insistence that the American people shall know 
'Iin truth of the radical situation. My appreciation is also expressed to 
\li. Fred Marvin, editor of the Searchlight department of the New York 
f ntnniercial who wrote the chapter concerning the trials of the Com- 
immists at St. Joseph, Mich., following the raid at Bridgman. Thanks are 
iIho extended to Dr. Harris A. Houghton of New York, who has given me 
• iiiiny valuable suggestions and who, at my request, corrected the final proofs. 

I he officials of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, 
n •(MMiially Mr, William J. Burns, Mr. John Edgar Hoover and Mr. George 
I Buch, have also been particularly helpful in advice and friendly 
«I iiicism. 

My earnest hope is that this book will be helpful to those students of 
llif^ science of government who are still befogged in the tractless sea of 
lihcrism” as now defined and that it will ultimately prove to be a per¬ 
manent contribution to the bibliography of loyalty to American institutions. 

R. M. WHITNEY 

Washington, D. C. 

I'Vbruary, 1924. 
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THE RAID AT BRIDGMAN 

The most colossal conspiracy against the United States in its history 
was unearthed at Bridgman, Michigan, August 22, 1922, wlien the secret 
(Convention of the Communist party of America was raided by thei Michigan 
Constabulary, aided by county and Federal officials. Two barrels full of 
ilocumentary proof of the conspiracy were seized and are in possession of 
the authorities. Names, records, checks from prominent people in this 
country, instructions from Moscow, speeches, theses, questionnaires—indeed, 
Ific whole machinery of the underground organization, the avowed aim of 
which is the overthrow of the United States Government, was found in such 
shape as to 'bondemn every participant in the convention. 

It is now known and can be made public to what extent this movement, 
inspired from Moscow and directed by Lenin and Trotsky, has grown since 
the first seeds were sown a few years ago. The seriousness of the menace 
may now be measured for the first time. The ramifications of the organ¬ 
ization are now known. It can be stated with authority that the Workers’ 
party of America is a branch of this organization, placed in the field by 
orders direct from Moscow and supported by the illegal branches of the 
(Communist party. It is known that agents of the Communists are working 
“iccretly, through “legal” bodies, in labor circles, in society, in profes¬ 
sional groups, in the Army and Na\ 7 , in Congress, in the schools and icol- 
h^ges of the country, in banks and business concerns, among the farmers, 
ill the motion picture industry—in fact, in nearly every walk of life. 

These agents are not “lowbrows,” but are keen, clever, intelligent, 
educated men and women. They are experts in their several lines. Their 
programs, which are now known, show that their plans for inciting the 
negroes, the farmers, the clerks, the wmrkmen in industry, members of Con¬ 
gress, employees in Government departments everywhere, to violence against 
I he constituted authorities, have been drawn with almost uncanny appreciation 
of the psychology of each group, with facts and figures so manipulated as 
to appeal to those approached, with false premises so cleverly drawn as to 
fool almost anyone. 

The names of persons interested directly or indirectly in this move¬ 
ment are astounding. They range from bricklayers to bishops, and include 
many prominent official and society people. It must be understood that 
hy far the greater number of these people do not know to what they are 
lending the use of their names and influence or to what they are giving 
I heir money. They have been approached to give aid to the Workers’ party, 
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nived to house the seventy-odd delegates to the convention. The spot 
nmid be reached only by a wagon road, not in good repair, so that swift 
iHitomobiles could not travel with sufficient speed to prevent flight. 

Watchers were also stationed in the tOAvn of Bridgman to note and 
irport the presence of any strangers and on August 21, this foresight 
\ irhled its rewards. Word was also received from Chicago of a raid 

• n I hat city on the offices of William Z. Foster, who was in attendance 
on the Bridgman convention, in his official capacity as head of the Trade 
Union Educational Lrcague. Foster and some of the higher-ups from 
Hiissia and the United States escaj>€d during the raid but later seventeen 
wrw caught. Foster himself was arrested the next day in Chicago, and 
dm led that he was at Bridgman—but the authorities had the minutes of 
I lie meetings, including rollcalls to which Foster answered “present,” and 
I In' text of the speech delivered by Foster. Denial was useless. 

Preparations had been made, as is always the case at the illegal meet¬ 
ings of the Communists, to secrete the records in case of discovery. In 
lids instance a hole had been dug back of one of the cottages into which 
v.rre dumped typewriters, mimeograph machines, adding machines, the 
pi ivate papers of the delegates and the official records of the convention 
wlirn the authorities swooped down upon the conspirators. They are called 
ronspirators advisedly, for the purpose of the Communist party of America 

• to overthrow the Government of the United States by violence, by armed 
If volution, emd to make this country like present-day Russia. 

It is interesting to note that every member of the Communist party 
Im what is known as a “party name,” by which alone he is kno^vn to the 
•llifT members. Rule No. 12 of the regulations governing the meetings 
• llridgman states that “no one shall disclose or ask for the legal name of 
tiiy person present.” The identity of many members is unknown, al- 
iliongh the party name of practically every member is now on record. 

The delegates who were in attendance at this illegal annual convention 

• f the Communist party of America came from all parts of the United 
I/lies. There were also present honored guests (albeit in an official 

• rip/icity) from Moscow, bearing instructions from their chiefs, Lenine, 
TMflsky, et al., and they gave explicit orders as to what should be done 
hi ill is country looking to its overthrow. There were present besides 
I'Mfili’ir, C. E. Ruthenberg, three times candidate for mayor of Cleveland: 
bill Gitlow, the New York labor leader; Ella Reeve Bloor, who says 
f’lii* has been arrested more than a hundred times for radical agitation 
Kiiiong workers; Robert Minor, J. Lovestone, Ward Brooks, direct repre- 
nf illative of the Communist International, of Moscow; Boris Reinstein, 
n presenting the Red Trade Union International of Moscow: Rose Pastor 
" tnkes, whose spectacular radical career is well-knowm; William F. Dunne, 
umdidate for governor of New York on the ticket of the Workers’ party, 
«t “legal” branch of the “illegal” Communist party, and many others. The 
{^f'vrnleen arrested at or near Bridgman were Thomas Flaherty of New 
York; Charles Erickson, Charles Krumbein, Eugene Bechtold and Caleb 
I hit risen of Chicago; Cyril Lembkin, W. Reynolds, Detroit; William F. 
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Dunne of Butte, Mont., and New York; J. Mihelic, Kansas City; Alex 
Ball, Philadelphia; Francis Ashworth, Camden, N. J.; E. McMillin, T. R. 
Sullivan and Norman H. Tallentire, St. Louis; Max Lerner, Seattle, and 
Zeth Nordling, Portland, Oregon. 

The convention was called to order on the afternoon of August 17 
by Comrade J. Lovestone, Secretary to the Central Executive Committee. 
Lovestone, whose party name is L. C. Wheat, had just returned from a 
trip to Germany where he secured $32,000 from the International Propa¬ 
ganda Bureau. At the head of this organization is Karl Radek, the no¬ 
torious Bolshevik who has been identified with the Communist movement 
since the time of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and whose real name is Tobiach 
Sobelsohji\ The International Propaganda Bureau was organized for 
the specific purpose of pooling and distributing all propaganda funds so 
that the money could be quickly placed where most needed. A definite 
proportion of the funds collected in the United States is sent to this bureau 
in Berlin, a definite portion being retained for direct propaganda work 
here. 

The convention was quickly organized, committees appointed, and 
the work begun. William Z. Foster figured largely in the organization, 
he having been seated as a fraternal delegate by virtue of his position 
as head of the Trade Union Educational League. Comrades Ben Gitlow , 
and Caleb Harrison were chosen chairmen by the ^'Presidium,” or govern¬ 
ing body, of the convention. 

The regulations governing the convention, drawn by the grounds com¬ 
mittee, illustrate the efforts made to prevent any knowledge of the pro¬ 
ceedings becoming known outside the secret circle. All persons were , 
forbidden to leave the grounds without permission of the grounds com- j 
mittee, and if granted this permission they must register when leaving 
and report when returning. ‘‘No person shall mingle with strangers,” 
reads Rule No. 4, and the next one provides that no persons shall be al¬ 
lowed to send messages or mail letters. Rule No. 6 reads, “No incrimin¬ 
ating literature or documents shall be kept in baggage or in rooms. All 
such matter must be turned over to the committee every evening. The 
grounds committee must arrange for the safe keeping of this matter.” 

The rules prescribed the time lights should be out, what time the 
delegation should get up in the morning, and when they should bathe and 
that “all persons going in bathing must wear bathing suits.” Lest some 
trace of their plans become kno^\Ti it was forbidden to write on tables, 
seats, or any part of the premises, and all were prohibited from “throwing 
away papers or written matter of any kind;” it was provided that ‘‘all 
written notes, not longer required, must be handed to the committee for 
destruction.” Roll calls were held three times a day to guard against 
spies getting in or leaving, and all grants to leave the grounds must be 
reported at every roll call. 

Following the organization of the convention and the adoption of the 
1 Webster, Kerlen, Beckwith— Boche and Bolshevik, p. 27 (Beckwith). 
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mlcii and regulations, Comrade Ward Brooks, of Moscow, addressed the 
roiivcntion in German. Notes taken in English by Comrade Max Bedacht, 
member of the Central Executive Committee, were found among the 
I Ml l ied records. At the outset of his address Comrade Brooks admitted 
lliat “for the first time since the Third International” the party was faced 
I'v really serious problems. He said: 

“The revolutionary situation immediately following the Russian Revo- 
I III ion gave its impress on the Communist International. It was thought 
Hint we were really at the b^inning of the world revolution. Some say 
Hint this crisis will be the final one. Others that it will be followed by 
n period of prosperity.” 

Evidently prosperity is not to be desired, for the Communist movement 
till ives on the dissatisfaction of the masses. Throughout their literature and 
ill all their speeches the Communists stress “class struggle,” preaching 

• I ways the need of creating class consciousness as a step toward the “strug- 
li*.” Comrade Brooks’s explanation of the present situation follows in 

Hir next two paragraphs: 

“The situation is really that although the economic situation is bet- 
h i ing, still the political consciousness and the class struggle are sharpen¬ 
ing. Capitalism has no way out to regain complete health. The situation 
in the Entente is such that England and France are constantly at odds, 
tiiicrica is at odds with the rest of the world. This leads to a great 
f nmplication of interests. Thus the revolutionary movement is solidifying. 
In'land endangers the position of Great Britain on the Continent. 

“Germany is the greatest proletarian power, wuth seventy per cent 
« ?l»an population. The bourgeoisie cannot for any length of time hold 
1 * 0 wer. The slogan of a proletarian government by the German Com- 
iinmist party is not artificial, but is based on the desires of the proletariat. 
Griinany is the seed of Europe. France is so closely connected with Ger- 
•ri.iny that an uprising in Germany would ultimately lead to a revolution 
ill France.” 

Comrade Brooks went on to report on conditions in Italy, Hungary, 
< /rchoslovakia, Poland, Finland, Japan and Russia, painting the picture 
HI brilliant colors for his American hearers, turning every defeat of Coni- 
liiiinist plans to victory by twisting the significance of the developments 
liich led to the defeat and claiming the results as satisfactory to the 
r,ornmunists. Among other wild claims he made was that Russia herself 
li.ul contributed ninety-nine per cent to, the relief of the famine sufferers 
mI that country. Then he turned to America. 

The American situation. What has happened? Much and better, 
rill* Communist party in America sees more concretely, more definitely, its 
(Hill and also sees the methods. The tactical questions were never so 
iiiicnsively discussed as during the last year. This will fit them to take 
Hir lead in the class struggle. As far as results go nothing is to be seen 
) yet. Are we better or worse off than we were last year? Better, be- 

• 'Hise the party exists and knows w’hy it exists. It is more fit for the 
I'lirpose of the Communist party than it was last year.” 
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Inasmuch as they were among themselves at Bridgman there was no 
need of pretending that the work of the Communists was legal. The differ¬ 
entiation of the legal and illegal branches was made clear, and the fact 
that the illegal branch is regarded as the more important and the con¬ 
trolling branch is plainly stated. For it is in the work of the illegal 
branch of the organization that the violations of the laws of the country 
are committed, the conspiracies fathered by Moscow and imposed upon the 
party in America are carried out. The report of the Adjustment Com¬ 
mittee, of which Robert Minor was chairman and of which Brooks and 
Reinstein of Moscow were among the members, consisted of revolutionary 
resolutions, which were adopted, as follows: 

1. To multiply tenfold the activities of the whole membership of 
the Communist party in the trades unions is not only a question of the 
life and death of the party, but, alongside of another form of the work 
among the masses, the best counterbalance against controversies that tear 
the party to pieces. 

“2. The road to revolution in America leads over the destruction of 
the power of the yellow leadership of the American Federation of Labor. 
This aim can be accomplished only through work within the American 
Federation of Labor for the conquest of this organization. Therefore it is f 
the main task of the Communists to work in the American Federation of 
Labor. ' 

3. The main goal of the Communists in their trades union work is 
the unification of all organized labor into one federation. 

“4. The work in the independent unions must be carried on in the above 
spirit. The necessary and right amalgamations (not artificial ones) of 
independent unions within a certain industry or in local councils should) 
be influenced by the Communists so that they are not carried through in 
a separatist spirit against the American Federation of Labor but as a step ;: 
toward the general unification of labor and in support of the work within j 
the American Federation of Labor. | 

‘‘5. The tendency for the formation of a national federation of inde-l 
pendent unions or the amalgamation of local councils into a competing! 
federation against the American Federation of Labor is harmful. 

“6. The existing councils wishing to affiliate with the Red Trades Union 
International should not be discouraged but should be attracted under 
the condition that they support the trades union program of the party.” 

ILLEGAL PARTY MUST CONTINUE 

“1. The illegal Communist party must continue to exist and must 
continue to direct the whole Communist work. 

“2. The open work in all forms and especially in Number Two^ is the 
main task of the party. 

“3. A legal Communist party is now impossible. Should conditions 
change, only a convention can change the party’s policy.” 

^ Tli« Ugral brancb. 
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RELATIONS OF ONE AND TWQi 
*‘L According to the thesis of the Second World Congress of the Com- 
iiimist International the Tole of the Communist party in the Proletarian 
solution is, ‘The Communist party is the organized political lever by 
till Mils of which the more advanced part of the working class leads all the 
o=iil(*iarian and semi-proletarian mass.’ 

“2. The Communist party in its revolutionary outlook does in no 
otmiry feel itself bound by the existing laws forced upon it by the bour- 
class State; not only in the historic revolution which it strives to 
( ling about and which naturally cannot be carried out legally, but also 
Ml il?i activity in the period of preparation does the Communist party and 
!■. lighting proletariat come in open conflict with bourgeois justice and 

• IHI organs of bourgeois state apparatus. Whether in spite of these facts 

• li- Communist party can exist as an open party, tolerated by the enemy 

M so-called legal party, or whether it must exist as an illegal party (k- 
|t lids upon a number of circumstances which differ in various countries 
ihI from time to time. Even an open Conununist party must be armed 
iui I he eventuality of exceptional laws against it and also for the carrying 
III of many permanent tasks it must maintain an illegal apparatus. The 
i... irnt situation in America makes the existence of a legal Communist 
! as it exists in Germany, France, Italy, etc., impossibk. In spite of 
dl differences America belongs in the category of countries like Finland, 

I 'iMiid, Roumania, Jugoslavia where the Communist party must be illegal. 
Ill n\nie of the fact that lately an extension of the possibilities of legal 
n livities has taken place, prospects for the possibilities of an open Com- 
.Midlist party within a reasonable length of time do not exist. The Amer- 
t mi illegal Communist party, therefore, is and remains The Communist 
I liy, the only section of the Communist International in this country. 

“3. The centre of gravity of the Communist party lies in its open ac- 
The whole open work of all Communists in the legal political 
Im Id, in the trades unions and all other organizations, and in the press, 
tmiinl be directed by the Communist party. The direction of this whole 
M|ii n work will not lead to a neglect of the illegal party work but, quite 
ilip contrary, will instill the party with real life and give its work political 
ilfiiiificance. It will direct its attention to the great problems of the 
‘Mifigle of the proletariat. It will establish the real connections between 
iIm party and the masses and their struggle. If in the future Number 
Iv, (I should become a revolutionary mass party which can openly and 
.MMc ^rictedly operate as and call itself a Communist party, then the 
|.M i(‘dt underground organization will become an illegal apparatus within 

• lull party and must be adapted to the new situation and new functions. 

I Ml I 111', practical carrying out of these policies the following rules must be 
.»)»irrved: 

“A. In all their activities the Communists are subject to the directions 
discipline of the party. 

if [lilrKal and Legal. 
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“R Every member of the Communist party is in duty bound to be 
active in Number Two. ^ 

i A Tvr^^ Executive Committee will see to it that the directing J 

o y 01 Number Two will be subject to its guidance in the composition of* 
Its membership as well as in the execution of the political directions oM 
the Central Executive Committee. All meetings of the Number Two musM 
e prepared for by the Number One. This is especially important for the* 
conventions of the Number Two which, under present conditions must bel 
preceded by a convention of the Number One. 1 

The same holds true for local party committees, I 

“E. The meetings of party committees of Number One as well as the I 
organizations and groups of Number One must be devoted, along with inner I 
organizational questions, mainly to discussions of plans of action in the ' 
open work. These meetings must not duplicate and thus hinder the open ' 
woik^^but must become the driving force of the open activities. 

‘F. The Number Two shall be recruiting ground for the Number One 
and must be the constant source of new forces. 

G. No member of the Number One is allowed to neglect Number One 
work but must be in constant touch with the illegal organization. This 

members backbone and direction for the open work. 

H. The Central Executive Committee publishes monthly an illegal 

organ for the discussion of important party questions to be distributed 
among party members and sympathizers. By actual work the Central Ex- 
ecutive Comimttee must keep in constant touch with the membership so 
that Its decisions are not carried out by purely mechanical means, but 
also and more important, by a thorough understanding of party policy ' 
and technique on the part of the membership. r y ; 

“I. The publication of illegal propaganda and agitational literature 
or mass distribution shall be adapted to political necessity whenever the 
legal possibilities are exhausted.” !i 

TO PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP ^ 

, . program of the Number Two must be short. A manifest of! 

wlnch^ in short, concise sentences, not in the form of a narrative or aj 
syllogism, contains the declaration of principles. 

“2.—The red thread of the program is the idea and the practice of the! 
class struggle. In this connection mass-actions should be dealt with.: 
Inis part must be American; it must deal with partial struggles of ihei 
American masses as well as with the general struggle of the thirty million 
ot American workers. In this portion must be stated the basic elements 
out of which our trade union tactics are developed. The fundamentals of 
the United rront should be here expressed. 

“P to the climax of the proletariani 
dictatorship. T^is formula appears in contradistinction to the dictator- 
Ship of the capitalists. American democracy must be analyzed. Rule of 
the thirty million for the overthrow of capitalism as against rule of Wall 
street tor the conservation of exploitation. Soviet rule as the historic 
torm ot a proletarian regime in the transformation period. ! 
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“4.—One or two sentences may be inserted in a fit place dealing with 
ill' yellows and reformists and against the policy of compromise.” 

CENTRISTS IN THE WORKERS’ PARTY. 

“The Workers’ party was organized to comprise not only Communists 
I Ml I also sympathizers who, although not yet clear-cut Communists, gravitate 

• 'Wind Communism and accept the moral and political leadership of the 
< oiumunist International and the Communist party of America. From that 
rMiini of view the decided non-Communists and anti-Communists (that is, 
•|»|M)ncnts of the existing Comintern), especially when they belong to the 
' •»!<• of leaders, are not a desirable element in the Workers’ party, but 

a disturbing and at times even a dangerous element. Even though at 

• «rriain period of development we are forced to accept such elements 
•II account of their important following, we must do everything in our 

to win this following for us as quickly as possible and to destroy 
1*10 iiilluence of the non-Communists. * * To the question of whether it 

‘ Mild be better for us if they go sooner or if it were better they go later, 
I answer: at the present moment an open breach would mean a split, a 
' akening and compromising of the as yet extremely weak party. They 
••■•V therefore remain; but even now already our Communist work within 
tlio Workers’ party must be doubled and trebled as well as our propaganda 
I II llie Workers’ party. 

'd'lspecially dangerous are the positions of power of the centrists and 
*• ill-centrists in the daily papers. This condition must be remedied im- 
MH'dialely. First by organizational measures to get this press absolutely 
Ml our control; secondly, by the open criticism of their mistakes in the 
•llirial organ of the Worker’s party which latter organ must be absolutely 
•M our control; thirdly, by the establishment as soon as possible of an 

• lij'Jisli daily paper 

The “Coordination of Communist Activity in the Americas”* was dis- 

• M .i(‘d at length as a thesis presented to the convention. The chief point 
Ml. I do in this thesis was that the Communists of the United States must take 
»*" lead in all Communist activity in the Latin American republics because 
iIm'V brand the Latins as backward, lacking in intelligence and in no way 

• iMiiig enough to accomplish anything without the support of the organ- 

• 'll ion in this country. The capitalists of the United States were con¬ 
i' limed utterly because they have invested so much money in Latin America, 

I'III no credit, naturally, is given for the work of aiding the countries to 
ill! south of the United States by giving employment to the people and by 

• l<\»doping the natural resources. This extension of capital for use in 

I ill III America is called “imperialism” by the Communists and the warning 

I I Mounded that the American capitalists are thus extending their influence 
Ini the purpose of finding labor to import into the United States to 
liiniik strikes. It is also stated in this thesis that: 

“The introduction of an exotic capitalism into Latin American countries 

• I hlH daily Communist paper was recently established in Chicago. 

‘ iM r Appendix A. 
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has opposed to a backward and unripe proletariat the highly developed bom 
geoisie ot the most powerful capitalistic nation in the world, with iIm 
military resources of the United States at its command. The fight i. 
unequal. Isolated, the Latin American workers can not hope to defeinl 
their interests successfully against their mighty adversary. They nenl 
us as well as we need them. A proletarian revolution anywhere in Lalii. 
America w well nigh impossible until there is a revolution in the Unitc.l 
a es. Wall Street, with its billions of dollars imperilled, would cru»li 
It immediately. American imperialism, economic and political, is tlir 
instrument of exploitation throughout the western world. In Latin Ameii 
ca, as m the United States and Canada, the Class Struggle is a struggle 
against Wall Street.” 

Throughout the minutes of the convention, and also in all Communiftl 
literature the letter “X” is used to refer to the Trade Union Educationiil 
League, of which William Z. Foster is the head and organizer. This is dour 
in order to aid Foster in his efforts to avoid conflict with the authoritiei 
and to make the American people and his opponents in labor union 
«rcles believe that it is not connected with the Cemmunist movement, 
poster was a member of the committee which drew up the resolutions on llir 
Kelatum of the Communist party to the Trade Union Educational League 
adopted by the convention. These resolutions provide specifically«thai 
the illega branch of the party must always be in control of the League I 
Ihey read as follows: 

!• The party recognizes the ‘X’ as one of the most important factoin 
for the revolutionizing of the trade and industrial unions and therefore 
will take all the necessary measures in order to develop and strengthen il 
through the active participation of the membership of the party to its work. 

“2. The formulation of the trade union policies by the party must be 
based upon the closest contact of the party with the experiences of thi 
trade union nuclei. 

‘‘3.—The general control of the Number One nuclei within X as within 
all other organizations must be in the hands of the party and not in thfl 
hands of the special committees. 

Contact must be established between the executive committees of 
the party and the executive committees of the X. 

“5.—Number One nuclei within the X must be made to function 
regularly.” 

The most important event, in the eyes of the delegates, was the speech 
of Foster himself before the convention. His hostility to Samuel Gompeii 
and to the American Federation of Labor, of which Foster is a member 
was shown in his address. He told of the work done among the railroad 
workers and the miners leading up to the strikes of 1922. He counselled 
violence in overthrowing the Government of the United States. He told of 
his dealings in person with the authorities in Moscow and how the leaden 
in Russia understood the situation in this country. His speech in part 
follows: 
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‘‘The fate of the party depends upon its control of the masses. The 
•fade union work is one of the most important things in order to get control 
■ f the masses. The influence of the masses can be measured by the amount 
f control we happen to have in the trade union work in all countries. We 
liiive seen the Socialist party here go to pieces, more so than in any other 
ountry of the world. The Socialist party in Germany suffered, but not 
like the Socialist party here. It is practically outside the labor move- 
»ncnt. There is nothing left of it, 

“One of the prime reasons is that the Socialist party in this country 
u'.ver understood the importance of industrial work; never had an indus- 
‘lial policy. It seemed to go along on the idea that the Socialist party 
hould be an organization of citizens in general, and did not realize that 
he foundation had to be the workers, and not only the workers but the or- 
nnized workers. The Socialist party never realized that the key to the 
ivorking class lies through organizations that carry on bread-and-butter, 
very-day struggles. The consequence was that the Socialist party has 
'vavered ever since it was formed. The Socialist party never crystallized 
iiMclf. It fell into the hands of Debs, and Debs has been a man who has 
nrver really grasped the significance of mass organizations. As a con- 
r(|uence, the Socialist party developed a wing that stood for dual organ- 
.Zillions, a left wing. The right wing stood for working in trade unions 
ill mild milksop fashion. They used the trade unions merely as vote- 
I'fiiiing machines. They did not attach first-rate importance to them. The 
Irfl wing, led by Debs, Haywood and others, had the idea of dual organi- 
i III ions, the right wing had an idea of going along in trade union work 
mildly. • * 

“The result was a compromise between the two positions. They en- 
*nrflcd the principle of industrial unionism but failed to direct the active 
nrk or attempt to put it into practice. The Socialist party had an in- 
•j||•^l^ial program, but they failed because of lack of organized effort. 
R liim the war came along, the Socialist party took a stand against the war. 
iiir result was that Gompers by controlling strategic points was not only 
l*l»* to sway the masses in favor of the war, but 3ie whole working class 
widl, and the Socialist party failed to realize the necessity of intrenching 
.1 If in these masses and found itself at the end of the limb, amounting 
• nothing. The whole working class turned against it because it was 
I-Hrmli enough to allow their unions to remain in the hands of the bureauc- 
V. The split that came along completed the job because of their faulty 
nhiHlrial policy. They could have withstood solidly but, because they 
hI no backing of the workers, they collapsed. 

“The Communist party is not going to make the same mistake. This 

I iiif^ so much stress on the importance of the trade union work is one of 

II iiiosl helpful features of the movement. When we lay stress on the ina- 
, ‘ .iMorc of this work, we realize that we must capture the trade unions if 

’ iinl to get anywhere. Different Communists differ as to the importance 
} r II pin ring the unions in the revolutionary struggle. Some say that the 
M *1. union, does not amount to anything; that it is just a neutral organ- 
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ization and will never become a revolutionary unit. Others say that il 
is one of the really revolutional instruments of the workers and will function 
as such in the revolutionary struggle. Syndicalists take the position thal^ 
trade union work is the only thing. Although we may differ as to the? 
positive value of the trade union work, we must agree with the negative,; 
namely, that it is absolutely impossible to have a revolution in thet 
country unless we will control the mass trade unions. This fact alonef 
should justify the policy that the Communist party of the United States 
is wc^king out. If we wish a revolution, we must have their support. 

“After our delegation came back from Moscow last year, it brought 
with us a program which we thought was a good practical program for 
this country, and we want to tell you this—a lot of people say that those in 
Moscow do not understand the situation. I want to dispute that. I 
found in the Red Trades Union International and in the Communist Inter-j 
national and generally in Moscow, a keen understanding of the fundamentals! 
of our situation in this country. I can say that I found a better under-i 
standing of the general fundamental situation in America than we can boast! 
of here. It was a peculiar thing to find men like Radek and Lenin telling 
American revolutionary organizations that their industrial policy was! 
wrong. Radek said, ‘Your delegation that you had here at the previous 
congress of the Communist International seemed to be too anxious to gel 
away from the trade unions.’ They do not know details but understand 
basic principles of trade unionism, and these fellows were too anxious to 
find excuses to run away. - 

“Radek knew that these fellows were wrong because of his generali 
knowledge of the international situation and fundamentals of the labor! 
movement. Radek stated that every policy that Ave are now undertakinjtl 
we should put into effect. Every leading man in Russia took that position. 
The important thing is that we finally arrived at a practical foundation' 
for a trade union policy in this country. We came back with this policy 
and started to put it into effect. It was laid before the Central Executiv* 
Committee and endorsed and also before the Number Two and endorsed, 
and we were instructed to undertake to organize the Trade Union League’. 
We began in February. The program initiated was to simultaneoLly,i 
set up groups in all parts of the country. It Avas a very good conceptioJ 
and should have worked out better than it did, but unfortunately most olj 
tlAe people were not clear and did not get as good results as should hav« 
been gotten. j 

“However, we succeeded in establishing branches of the League inf 
practically all important centres of the country. Some of these branche*) 
are small, but I think we have reached the point of development where w«* 
no longer measure the importance of revolutionary organizations by size. 
In some places Avhere there are only one or tAVO men, more results are ob*,i 
tained than where they have larger organizations which spend time fight- ^ 
ing and not doing real Avork. We formed this league, but in forming i^ 
we were under a great disadvantage. We did not dare to say it was a| 
Communist organization. It Avas necessary to camouflage to a certain! 
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Jciit, and for that reason it had to start differently. The ideal way 
" have started this league, Avas to call a national conference and there 
■ilopt a program, endorse the Red Trades Union International program 
imI send it out broadcast. We Avere unable to do that because it would 
'll mediately have been labeled Communist. The alternative Avas to start 
I and have the Chicago league function as the national organization un- 
'il it liad union connections established and could call a national con- 
■'iimcc. That has been the proposition up to the present time. The 

• liii-ago League served as the national organization. We picked its ex- 
I alive board Avhich mapped out a policy and served as a national organ- 
iilioii. We noAV have reached the stage where Ave can call our national 
••al'crence. 

“Before I touch on the conference, I Avould like to say that Ave started 
III League Avith an idea to making it a paying organization, but we had to 
■l"m(lon this idea. In spite of the financial loss, Ave had to give it up, be- 
"i ni the American labor movement is in such a state and the bureaucracy 
11 ruthless and so Aveak that we run a great danger of expulsion for dual 
•iMimism, and it was necessary to have an organization that did not carry 
imis but more of a diffuse proposition so that they could not put a finger 
> il and clean it out. 

“In France they started out with a policy of accepting affiliation from 
I imiizations endorsing its program. It Avas a left block organization. The 
■i‘;,iam was very general in character, to overthrow the yelloAV bureaucracy, 
'i' alliliations from local and national unions and sympathetic ones even- 
' I illy resulted in fact that the bureaucracy was able to charge them Avith 
< ing a dual labor movement, and convinced the rank and file and the 

..unions that the R. S. C.^ was in reality a dual labor movement, 

III not only convinced a great portion of them that that was the case, but 
' I ronvinced the leaders of the R. S. C. themselves that it was an unad- 

• 1 1 lie thing. 

I he reason urged for the split was that it was a dual organization. 

' I MI I! the split occurred, the R.S.C. abolished the proposition of accepting 
li ilioiis and therefore their organization, to some extent, Avas on the same 

■ ns the Trade Union Educational League, but it was too late. The 
I III was made and even by stopping the affiliations it did not have the 

I I I II effect of taking away the unions. When the R. S. C. was formed 

II 'll many respects Avas analogous to our OAvn league except that it was dom- 

.'I ,*'y syndicalists, and the Communists Avere in a minority, whereas in 

I Hiiiled States the league is in the hands of the Communists. They paid 

■iiriilion to excepting dues Avhen discussion on fundamental policy was 
' i-iid. AfterAvards they found out that it was a great handicap. We de- 

■ ' il Id accept neither affiliations nor organizations without dues, but rather 

.. in a more advanced maimer, at least until Ave were well intrenched 

■ ill mer basis without danger of expulsion. We have succeeded in making 

■ id into a number of organizations. In fact, I find that the American 


iMiliHiary Socialist Committee (Prance), 
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trade^ union movement is very receptive to a great deal of the program 
The situation on the railroads: we have carried on work not onl) 
in the mining districts, but were particularly successful in the railroad 
trades. To show the ripeness of the American trade unions for this kind 
of proposition, to concentrate on explaining the situation will be as good 
as any. We started out with the railroads with a program of industrial 
unionism. There are sixteen organizations on the railroads. We started oul 
with laying stress on the proposition of industrializing the situation, and 
started a movement for amalgamation. The trade unions connected willl 
the Trade Union Educational League were instrumental in sending out several 
thousand letters through local unions. In the face of the convening of tho 
railway employees’ convention, we sent out a letter with the idea of industrial 
organization to the rank and file and delegates to that convention (500), 
ninety-eight per cent being highly paid officials getting from $400 to $701) 
a month, more than the presidents. When the convention came together, 
Knudson and I spoke to as many delegates as we could and the result win 
that between sending out these letters and one meeting, we set up a stampede 
among the delegates of the convention and had a majority on record foi 
our program. 

“This shows conditions as they were at the convention. Samuel Gomperi 
came to Chicago for the purpose of spiking the league and preventing ll 
from having any effect on the convention, and he held a public meetiiw 
and advanced the league as being financed by Moscow and out to destrrl 
the unions. He sent a man there to address the workers. He was denial 
the right to speak to the convention, but in spite of all that, we succeedcrl 
in stampeding these under-officers for that much of the program. Could 
that happen in France or any other country where a lot of fellows could 
stampede a convention of high-paid officials? It could not be done, k 
no other movement in the world is there such a thing. If we were able Ifl 
stampede the majority of this convention, what can we do with the rank and 
file? The president of the railway employees’ department issued a challengo 
to me to the effect that these people who talk industrial unionism should 
help them get down to something concrete and something definite. S 

“We drafted a program for industrial unionism and sent out 11,001)^ 
copies to every trade union in America. This cost the party absolutely 
nothing. It was so organized as to pay for itself. The trade unions in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul raised the money and circularized all the railroad 
unions in the country. We knew that the strike was coming along and tried 
to be on the job. The strike occurred with the result that there was the gredj 
object lesson of bosses using one section to defeat the other. The leaderi 
were cowards and did not dare tell the men that the brotherhoods were a| 
work. It fell upon our league to show the men this. We were the onlj 
element in America to point out the lessons of this strike. The leaders dii 
not dare to mention it and we did it. The result has been that our propj 
ganda has run like wildfire through the railroad men of the country. 

“So far in the railroad situation we have merely talked industrial union* 
ism to them. We have not raised the issue of the Red Trade Union Inter* 
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•*ih:nid and various other issues. If we have not raised them our enemies 

• ' • iitid in the campaigns wherever the officials have taken a hand in it, 

’ \ ill id tliat the Trade Union Educational League is purely a Communist 

Mii/.alion, and the rank and file know definitely whom its program has 
nir from and what is involved. In such a desperate state, and destitute 
Ir/nliTship on the part of any of the officials, they are accepting it any- 

• -* During the strike I could go before them and talk anything at all. The 
<11 liiin broken and we have succeeded in getting a grip in these organiza- 
'im Mild have got them coming our way. We have got to break the mo- 
l“dy of the press. 

“ I’ho bureaucracy of the trade unions has got the press which is one 
J - Mccrcts of control, and we must try to aim at that—the breaking of the 
.. tiiijioly of the press, and with the great volume of sentiment we could 
•<■ .red, 

“I am not trying to overstress the importance of industrial trade union- 

• * 'riie workers of America are ready for new ideas. There is nothing to 

• '»! from the old machine and if we will go to them, they will listen to 

wo have got to say. In our conference we should be very careful about 
< program that we adopt. As far as I am concerned, we should adopt 

• Irar-cut revolutionary program. Adopt a proposition indorsing Russia 
‘*•<1 indorsing the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia. Adopt a reso- 
' I loll calling for the affiliation with the Red Trade Union International 
< olioiii qualifications. Adopt a program calling for industrial organiza- 

iitid adopt a revolutionary program as a basis of our work. Popularize 
» iind lot it be spread broadcast. It is a strange thing that some of our 
M who are most extreme radicals left us and advocated the idea that we 
I urnful on the industrial field. It is a strange situation, but natural.” 
'riio relations of Number One and Number Two, that is the illegal and 

• mI branches of the party, to each other was set forth in a thesis that was 
I "I I led by the convention.^ It was prepared with great care by an important 

iiniillee of which J. Lovestone, executive secretary of the party in Amer- 

• wii‘. chairman. It provides for the permanency of the illegal branch set- 
' forth explicitly that even after the Communist party becomes strong 

• < 11 ; ll to come out in the open the illegal branch will be necessary to 
I * 1 1 the conspiracies of the party. It says at the outset, in discussing the 
< < dly of a Communist party”: “all experience in the modern class 
' iii'i’b* proves that the working class can emerge victorious only after de- 
f'<|niig an organ of leadership in the form of a highly disciplined Com- 
MMiMi party, thoroughly conscious of revolutionary principles and tactics. 

1 111 aL task of the Communists is, therefore, to develop such a party.” 

riic authors of this thesis point out that while education and propa- 
f ihIm are necessary in preparing for the final great armed revolution, it is 
i t i< Important that all Communists have a major task in the “participation 
"* mII I he struggles of the workers as the most active force.” The inciting 
H I iMM,” not individuals or even small groups, to violence is held to bo 

:< n Appendix B. 
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the chief effort to which the Communists should lend themselves. It hol.li 
that the leadership of the masses of the exploited can be attained only Im 
directly engaging in all their struggles together with the masses of ll.r 
workers. ^ It is then urged that political organizations are necessary and 
states that m America it has become the most urgent, immediate task of tin 
Communists to secure a public, open, so-called ‘legal’ existence as an organ 
ization. The significance of the following paragraphs is obvious, 
ni, ^ ‘ r ’^®yol“‘JO"ary (i. e. Communist) party can never be ‘legal’ in 
the sense of having its purpose harmonize with the purpose of the laws madn 
by the capitalist state, or its acts conform with the intent of capitalist hnv 
lienee, to call a Communist party ‘legal’ means that its existence is tolerated 
by the capitalist state because of circumstances which embarrass the canl 
tahst states efforts to suppress it. The revolutionary party can avoid sun 
pression mto a completely secret existence only by one or both of two mean* 

a. By taking advantage of the pretenses of‘democratic forms’which tl.r 

capitalistic state is obliged to maintain. By this means the Communisi- 
can maintain themselves in the open with a restricted program while estal. 
lishing themselves with mass support. 

“b. (Later stage) By commanding such mass support among side massnu 
of workers that enable them to proclaim publicly their final object in tlm 
revolutionary struggle and manoeuvre openly to attain this object regardlen* 
of the desire of the capitalist state to suppress it. It is necessary at tl.f 
present time (and circumstances make it the most urgent immediate need) 
to resort to the first of the before-mentioned methods of open contact willi 
’"S' “3sses; which means to maintain an open political party willi 
a modified name and a restricted program.” 

The thesis continues: , 

“A legal political party with such restrictions cannot replace the Com- 
rnunm party. It must also serve as an instrument, in the complete control of 
the Communist party, for getting public contact with the masses. It miHl 
mobilize the elements of the workers most sympathetic to the CommunisI 
cause, with a program going as far toward the Communist program as oof 
sible while maintaining a legal existence. It must, with a course of action 
in daily participation in the workers’ struggle, apply Communist tactics and 
principles, and thus win the trust of the masses, and prepare them for tlw 
leadership of the Communist party.” 

Again it is declared that: 

“The overthrow of the capitalist system can only come through the 
overthrow of the capitalist state.” “ 

‘‘To accept this view is to accept the certainty that the capitalist state 

. * u" “nsses led by the Communist 

party. While the capitalist state retains the governmental machinery and 
as the struggle grows sharper in approaching the final struggle, the capitalist 
state will ineyitably strike again and again at the reyolutionary party in the 
effort to destroy it. After the Communist party shall haye established itself, 
m the open, it must be prepared for and must expect to be driyen out of ai 
legal existence from time to time. The Communist party must at all tiraei 
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I. !io organized that such attacks cannot destroy it. It must perform its 
uiirtions o f leadership in the class struggle no matter what tactics the ruling 
li. ml<)|>ls—open as far as possible, secretly as far as it must.” 

I'or this reason, it argues, the underground machinery of the Communist 
r-'Miy, that is, the illegal machinery, is not merely a temporary device, but 
I or permanent use. 

“ rhere is never a time,” it states, “previous to the final overthrow of 
il. r.'ipilalist state, when a truly revolutionary party does not have to per- 
I •Mil a (considerable amount of work free from police knowledge and inter- 
I . The Communist party will never cease to maintain its underground 
■ .* H liiii(‘ry until after the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
I III' form of the Workers’ Soviet Republic.” 

ll is held to be necessary for all members of the legal party to become 
111 mliccrs of the Number One, or illegal part of the party, and it is impressed 
. Mm all members of the Number One to be supporters of the legal political 
pmlv. Then the thesis urges activity in the work of Communist party cau- 
• III • in the ranks of the trade unions, constantly striving to alienate con- 
iviillvc members of the unions from their conservative ideas, thus increas- 
= due sphere of influence of the radicals in the union ranks until they 
! . I mac all-powerful. 

'riac Pittsburgh District presented a thesis complaining of lack of action 
It I III* present time. This thesis said that the party was not thinking enough 
I iiv immediate work in America, was relying too much on instructions and 
M.lriH from abroad (meaning Russia), and that it was and always must be 
..‘M'ly in control of foreign elements because the English-speaking workers 
( .viiyH get the easiest jobs. It says: “The Communist party is not organized 
. I ilH(df and for the satisfaction of idealists, but we are a rough fighting 
. - -iiiization, aiming to bring about a mass movement in this country led by 

(iomrade Lovestone also presented “a brief statement of the progress and 

.I of the African Blood Brotherhood^’ which calls for a liberated race, 

iilnuntcd not merely from alien political rule, but also from the crushing 
ii'.bl of capitalism”; absolute race equality, “political, social and eco- 
■Miic”; the fostering of race pride, “fellowship within the darker races and 
•ill ihe class-consciousness and revolutionary white workers”; higher wages 
Mil lower rents. The entire program is intended to incite the negroes to 
I 111 in by violence the ends specified. 

Idle work of The World War Veterans was also highly commended by 
I M . Alone, who presented to the convention the constitution and by-laws of 
'In organization and a declaration of principles which has many revolution- 
.■ f(‘atures. It declares its unalterable opposition to any form of compul- 
ov military training, and to “any interference, official or unofficial, with any 
. ii 111 secured by us by the first amendment to the Federal Constitution.” 
K mIhi) expresses sympathy with and states that the organization shares the 
iHuilions of “the people of India, Egypt, Ireland and Russia.” 

'Idle split in the Communist party of America in December, 1921, when 
Mo-r members of the Central Executive Committee broke away from the 
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majority members and continued publishing their illegal paper under thl 
s.™ name a, that naed officially by ,he pa'rty, The cLJLnlt, Z t.k3 

ff*''™"*;- Eaeb faction sent repreaentativea to Moacom, an] 
the authorities there decided m favor of the majority, ordering the minority 
faction to return at once to the fold and the majority faction to rSe“3 

from M ^^5'® m explanation of the following messages receiveJ 

from Moscow and read to the convention. The first, a cablegram reads- I 

board directors stop postpone I 

fmnEDSimS'r" ' 

This cablegram was signed “Block and Company” and apparently re- 

Company” a?e Comrades Jake CaLon 
nd Bittleman, apnts for the majority faction sent to Moscow. They of 
course, are the salesmen.’ The “board of directors” is the Comintern oM 
governing body of the Communist Third International, and the “stockholderJ 
Si ^ the convention at Bridgman. If it had been postponed the rai.J 

^ message was a radiogram, also apJ 

parently a business message, which reads: 

OORTIS DOW COMPANY INSTRUCTED QUIT I 
USE OUR FIRM NAME AND TRADEMARK STOP THEY MU^T 1 

dissolve and rejoin our company mMEDl/TELY or 1 

LOSE THEIR STOCK STOP JOHN IS WIRING THEM TO OUIT 1 
COMPETING AND ATTACKING OUR BUSINESS STOP YOU I 
MUST ACCEPT THEM WITHOUT PREJUDICE AND POST I 
nCIPATE’^^^^^^^^^ COfV/’£/?£;iVC£ SO THEY CAN PAR. . 1 

V. j f minority memberjl 

who seceded from the Central Executive Committee; the “firm name and 
rademark are the Communist organ. “John” is John J. Ballam of Win3 
tnrop. Mass., who was sent by the minority leaders, ® 

Comrade Lovestone then read from the “news letter”^ sent out from ihal 
“®‘''“‘=tions to “rush to every group” the informaJ 
t.on that Comrade Cook, member of the Presidium of the Comintern anj| 
the Presidium of the Red Trade Union International, has been ordered M 
return home (from Mo.scow) immediately, with full instructions from thd 
Communist International, and urging all districts to hold themselves iri 
readiness to call hurried meetings to hear the instructions. He says in thfifl 
news letter that the Central Executive Committee, by a vote of five to five* 
had decided not to postpone the Bridgman Convention in spite of instruJ 
tions to do so. This was doubtless because of the preparations alreadfl 
made for holding the meetings and the difficulties of disseminating the newS 
ot the postponement without letting the secret be known fl 

pie, imperative need of a “united front” of the workers was also prel 
sented by Comrade Lovestone in a thesis on political activity,* After statin'^ 


^ See Appendix D. 
» See Appendix E, 
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THE RAID AT BRIDGMAN 


lltMl “n united front of labor, a solid phalanx of the working class drawn up 
In hill lie against the forces of the capitalist class and the capitalist state is 
I In* prerequisite of the victory of the proletariat,” he declared that the groups 
•I workers already in the labor organizations and independent groups 
•I workers must unite to attain this end. Without mentioning names, 
lt» lelerred repeatedly to the “treacherous leaders” of organized labor who 
liHvn fought the idea of the labor party, and cautions that because of this 
I III! word “labor” must be kept out of the name of the new party. He ap- 
|ooveH the support of the labor organizations when they have united on an 
iHilopiMident candidate for oflSce, but warns against lending support to the 
hihiii unions when the latter are supporting the candidates of any other 

“'riie basis for a united political front,” he says in announcing the 
piMpiiim for the coming elections in the United States, “which will embrace 
IIm* working masses, has not yet been created in the United States. To enter 
M»lo II political federation with existing political organizations, none of 
♦ lili li has the support of the masses of the workers, would be to negate 
lliM possibility of creating a real united front of the workers politically. 

I III' Workers’ party will, therefore, as a rule, nominate its own candidates 
Im llin coming elections and carry on its campaigns independently.” 

Ill referring to the platform, he says: “The platform must raise as the 
U»iMrn of the campaign immediate questions of the class struggle such as 
MMi'iiiployment relief, the open shop, the use of the injunction against the 
kHikors, opposition to industrial courts, etc.” He also says that special per- 
MilHitinti may be secured from the Central Executive Committee to place a 
l ft Ml III late on the ticket of an existing working class political organization if 
jl U impossible to launch an independent ticket. 

An exhaustive report of the activities of the party, especially in rela- 
Mmm Io the organization itself, followed. This report bitterly assailed the 
ifiliimily trouble-makers, and precipitated a scorching debate, but docu- 
HimmU found by the authorities show that this trouble was settled by the resig- 
ipilliiti of the three trouble-makers and the election of Robert Minor, A. 
WiiKoiiknecht and E. Browder in their places. This was in obedience to the 
^IMMilate from Moscow, and resulted in the unification of the party in Amer- 
har 'riiis settlement of factional fighting within the party was followed by 
(iw InHuance of a “special bulletin,” one copy to be sent to each group in 
lia rountry, with the injunction to “read this carefully: study each point 
t iMiniighly; and then make sure this is put into action.” The bulletin deals 
irilli the relations of the members in legal and illegal work of the party, and 
ibilan that the organization is enlarging its scope of work, and that new respon- 
ii hi lilies are imposed on each member. The features of the conspiracy laid 

in this document, with the injunction of secrecy are foreign in nature 
[ 1 /1 III’ American mind, but are a part and parcel of the communist work. 

“All members of tbe Number One,” says the bulletin, “must join the 
Uliiiibcr Two, and activities of the latter are to be broadened as extensively 
li poHsible. We have no room for anyone who does not participate whole- 
pmledly. Number One must be strengthened by all possible means. No 
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liquidators will be tolerated and all rights must be watched. Every mem. 
her m Number One must submit to an iron discipline in both Number Oiio 
and Number Two. If anyone is called upon to do a certain task, he of 
she must carry it out unflinchingly. 

“All addresses of connections of Number One must be kept in code, anti 

incriminating material is to be kept absolutely safe; if possible out- 
side of the place where you live. All records of Number One must be kepi 
sately and the identity of the members of Number One working in officeit 
or upon coinmittees or in units of Number Two, as well as their relation* 

to Number One must not be exposed.AH groups are to havn 

altern^e captains. All branches are to have alternate branch organizers. . , 

We must endeavor to have a majority of our members on all impoi' 
tant committees, and all our members to fill the ofiices of Number Two. ... 
Use nothing but the Real Names in Number Two. Get used to speaking in 
terms that will not in any way reveal connections with Number One, Do 
Two ” specific affairs of Number One in meetings of Number 

Under the head of Industrial Activities the bulletin says: 

The proper conduct of this line .of activities is dependent upon the 
alertness and understanding of our forces, and must be controlled and 
guided by Number One—the same principle applies here as was laid down 
eiore,^ that all decisions as to policies and fundamental principles, as well 
as to be decided upon by Number One before being carried out 

m Number Two. We must organize nuclei of members of Number Two, 
and work as a unit within these nuclei, and become a live factor in all tlia 
activities; but at all times keep our forces intact. ‘ We must endeavor, to 
create left wing militant groups within the labor organizations in which wo I 
must also become the leading factor.”' jj 

The end of this illegal, secret, mysterious convention came suddenly, i 
On the afternoon of August 20, William Z. Foster saw on the grounds a man ■' 
whom he recognized as a Government official. Within a half hour he wa* 
on his way to the railroad station at Bridgman with several of the other 
deleg^ra. He diff not warn his comrades but promised to send more watcher* 
Horn Chicago. The next day the watchers in the town of Bridgman reported] 
the presence of Chicago detectives arriving in town. In view of these fact*] 
Uie Rresidium decided to end the convention that day and so notified Comrade I 
Caleb Harrison, who was presiding. The Presidium called a special meetinaf 
tor the final proceedings which were rushed through with machine-like speed. I 
It was then night, and no raid had come, but the delegates were warned of 8 
their danger, the grounds committee advised everyone to leave, and tho f 
records, private papers, etc., were buried in the hole already prepared for - 
such an emergency. But there was no train they could take from Bridgman 
before morning so many of the delegates decided to stay in the grove. Dui- ' • 
mg the night several made their way carefully out of danger, and in tho 
mornmg the officers gathered in those who were left. i 
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In Political Fields 

‘ i 'ling political parties in the United States are more loosely organized 
• « v«’i before in their history. There is little party discipline and political 
"•uHiicss which involves deliberate consideration of party principles is 
iHirnt or at a low ebb. Therefore, political contests resolve themselves 
|M'hu)nal contests, and the tendency is towards a government of men 
' I I ban government of laws. Many causes have contributed to bring 
' • I iliis state of affairs but there has been no more potent one than that of 
( ommunist-radical movement itself. The objective is best illustrated 
III. present political situation in England, where party lines are more or 
Miiiplctely obliterated and there has risen a workers’ party, controlled by 
H’lly organized minority, with Moscow always in the background giving 
. d aid and financial assistance. In other words, the realignment has 
II ailing class lines. In the development of this realignment in the United 
I , (he revolutionaries have approached the objective by both direct and 
methods. There has been the formation of a direct action political 

• 1., called the “Workers’ party” which is absolutely dominated by the 
' III (lommunist party, and in turn by the Third International at Moscow. 

• I* iIk^ capture of the documentary evidence at Bridgman, Mich,, the 
i.ii. al manipulations of this alien group are now thoroughly understood. 

•' • can be no further doubt either of the objective or the methods which 
1 .'iiig employed. 

lint of the insinuating methods used under the cover of respectability 
I M I'.nlarity, methods of which secrecy is a prime requisite for success 
I Iii(*h will eventually bring about revolution by legislative enactment, 
'VC I lie way for revolution by force, only too little is generally under- 
M I One difficulty which retards understanding of this angle of the prob- 
I • I he necessarily complicated machinery which has been set in motion 
M '.mplish the result. Few people stop to square details with general 
*•* I lies. The fact that there is now in Congress a bloc which is bent on 
... iiif; out the detailed behests of the Communist party, repudiating at the 

. lime the name by which the movement should be designated, and that 

t . bfnr is itself built up on class lines, is not an accident but the best 
.1* nuc of design, 

I lilt il that time has arrived when a workers’ or labor party has been 
"'ll lip with sufficient strength to carry elections under its own name, the 
. . IiimI disappearance of the regular party lines may be expected. It is a 
which presents very little natural opposition to those who would 
. lie- machinery of party government for subversive purposes. In fact, 
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it favors the entrance of radicals into the political field through regularly 
established channels. The radicals have a positive program as opposed to 
those more conservative who either have no program or one that is mors 
or less neutral. They have a positive advantage which is difficult to over* 
come, and all of which is quite in harmony with recognized psychological 
laws. 

When a radical, having received the approval of the Republican or 
Democratic party machinery, is presented to the electorate, the citizen must 
vote in the last analysis for or against the Flag which in times past has stoo(l 
for certain definite principles. There is no middle ground. The choice is 
usually made with no such thought in mind, for to make it a conscious thought, 
there would be required a knowledge of men and events, a grasp of thr 
principles and science of government and the use of careful analytical poweri 
such as few possess. Consequently, mere inaptitude for political though! 
which is a common characteristic, favors the election of the more dramatic 
figure or that one which has a positive program no matter how fantastic or 
opposed to sound principles that program may be. 

The Communist party of America has presented candidates for office 
many times to different electorates, under the legal emblem of the open polit¬ 
ical organization known as the Workers’ party. In the raid upon the illegal 
convention at Bridgman, William F. Dunne who at that very time was a candi¬ 
date of the Workers’ party for the governorship of New York State, was 
arrested. He was a member of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist party of America, and by virtue of such membership, he was! 
one of ten who controlled the Communist movement in this country underl 
direct orders from the Executive Committee of the Third International all 
Moscow. He is still (1924) a member of the Executive Committee of tho j 
Workers’ party. It is not at all likely that Dunne could ever be elected as j 
governor of New York on any ticket. The Communist party of America j 
do^ not number more than 30,000 persons throughout the whole of the] 
United States, and a majority or more are aliens not naturalized. To hope ] 
that as a party with this numerical strength the Communists could carry! 
an election is fatuitous even to them. The danger does not lie in this direc- J 
tion. A proper conception of the strength of the Communist party in thol 
political field can be attained only by recognizing the fact that a large numberl 
of people and their political leaders are believers in political and economicl 
projects which are a part of the Communist party program, developed by I 
the Third International at Moscow but which in detail are not recoo-nizedl 
by them as a part of a definite and inclusive program. It is not permissible ! 
to call such persons “Communists,” no matter how closely their ideals ap-1 
proximate those of the Communist party. One may include them within the I 
definition of the word “radical” but that word in reality means little. The ] 
meaning of “progressive” has been utterly perverted, and its use to cover J 
a socialistic-communistic political movement can best be expressed ^*by a ■ 
shorter and uglier word” familiar to everybody. I 
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I lir objective of the Communist party is political and economic control 
' «iir> country through manipulation of an uneducated minority, using the 
' nl communism as a means to an end. Those who are cleverly directing 
' are certainly aware of the fact that all history shows the futility 

' ■ ••iniminism as a political system, and this raises immediately the ques- 
' ■ !. to their sincerity. But in the accomplishment of this objective, the 

' •! iM are; quite ready to use many things and people at this time which, 

ilit'ir plans develop, would be of little or no use to them later. To the 

..mists, present usefulness of a project might depend on many factors 

•i the simple tendency to upset established customs or institutions, 

• ii nf possibilities or value for agitation or the promotion of unrest, 

- I nec and crime, the breaking down of family life, or the decrease of the 

• hMiiialive influence of religion. All or any would contribute to a state 
(111 . or an instability of which world revolutionaries would take full 

' Milage. The time for radical change in anything is not now. 

Tlif'i'cfore, the political influence of the Communist party extends far 
' " 1(1 the confines of its own membership, permeating the minds and con- 

‘lllhp; llie thought of large numbers who would violently resent tfie impli- 
'■••11 that they were Communists. The subversiveness of the Communist 
. 1; does not lie so much in the violence which it threatens but in the 

Miii/iiion of ideals and ideas which are undermining our representative 
I 'iMiran form of government. When these facts are taken into considera- 

• I he strength of the Communist party in political fields immediately 
*iMir. a tremendous aspect. Under our present definition of the word 

• -In 111 ” we are justified in regarding radicals as conscious or unconscious 
' I o! ihe Communist party, helping in the cause of world revolution, 

• n lung aside the question as to the willingness with which the tools might 

• 1*1 inch a designation. 

riio warning has gone forth from the headquarters of both major 
j- IIIM III parties that there is danger of radicalism in their respective ranks. 
II" uMining was entirely justified. The voter has no protection against 
d" iimiiiuation of personages on political tickets whose ideals do not 
" I" Mr. with those who were the founders of the Republic. Insinuations 
I I 1 1 MU sort, operating through the formation of nuclei, are not confined 
I • ill* political field. Agents are planted in labor unions, social and 
■ H. (. ly circles, and in eleemosynary organizations for the purpose of 
Mi'i.ldiilly securing the adhesion of dissatisfied individuals and factions 
I •• ilw; support of the Communist cause or at least to secure the non- 
"l l'M iiion of the more conservative. This is done concisely and with de- 
M I. a part of a plan. Again, in the field of politics, some candidates 
I '• Mllici; running on “regular” tickets have the direct and secret support of 
d.. 1 ••mmunist party and its friends, the backing of whom results from 
iliiM.ih promises. Other candidates, however, be it said to their credit, 
iiImmiI iimarely for honest Americanism and against the cohorts under the 
ll.d Imiiner which would destroy the American Government, home and 

I Idln ll. 
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In formulating a judgment as to the activities of the Conference for i 
Progressive Political Action, due regard must be paid to all that has been 
presented above. As an organization, it has chosen to assume a name 
which misrepresents its political objective. It has made the gesture of 
refusing to seat delegates from the Workers’ party which is the legal branch ' 
of the illegal Communist party. Its political program parallels that laid 
down by the . Moscow overlords in the “next tasks of the Communist parly 
of America” (Appendix F), and carried to its logical conclusion, would 
lead to “workers’ control.” The program, therefore, is simply a means li» 
an end. Even the Executive Committee of the Third International at 
Moscow, has no word of criticism for the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action, for in discussing this organization in its thesis on ' 
the “Workers’ party on the United Front” (Appendix E), it says in effect 
that in the field of general politics now covered by the Conference, the 
methods used are not applicable in the field of labor. From a technical 
standpoint it may not be possible to designate the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action as an important “front” for the Communil| 
party, or to place it along with the Friends of Soviet Russia as an open 
legal branch of the Communist party of America. As a matter of fact, the 
“Conference” is doing exactly the work which the Communist leaders at j 
Moscow have evidently allocated to it, whether the personnel of the 
“Conference” is aware of that fact or not. S j 

To call it a socialist organization as opposed to communist is speciouajS 
for in a thesis on tactics adopted by the Third International, the Moscow' J 
group rightly say: “the realization of socialism is the first step towards thi 
communist commonwealth.” J I 

Following is something of the history and personnel of the ConferencI ! 
for Progressive Political Action, which has succeeded in attracting the 
adherence of a part of the following of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

Townley and the Non-Partisan League, having stolen the machinerv 
of the Republican party in North Dakota, were finally driven from power 
through operations of the recall. In July 1921, Non-Partisan leaders left 
over from this defeat and Socialist party leaders of the more radical type^i 
met in Detroit and passed the following resolution: 

“Be it Resolved: That the incoming national executive committee be in¬ 
structed to make a careful survey of all radical and labor organizations in i 
this country with a view of ascertaining their strength, disposition and / 
readiness to cooperate with the socialist movement on a platform not incon¬ 
sistent with that of the party.” 

“This survey was made and it was found, as every one knows, thal 
there was a vast amount of unrest, distrust, ill feeling and class conscious¬ 
ness; that the farmers were disgruntled at the fall in prices; that the work¬ 
men were sore at the cut in wages; that the consumer was of the belief 
that somewhere along the line he was not getting a square deal; that busi¬ 
ness was in a bad way; that the persistent use of the term profiteer had 
caused the people to believe every business man dishonest and unfair; thal 
the railroads, after being returned to their owners, were having a hard 
struggle to function properly; that money was tight, etc. In other words, 
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« ; Iniind the very foundation upon which they hoped to lay their cam- 
1 I, II lor political control most favorable. The only question was how 
j inrre l to gain that political control.”^ 

lioinmittee meetings were held in November, 1921, and it was agreed 
t' •! liny conference of all radicals called by the socialist party would fail 
II' nurpose. In consequence the call was not issued at the instigation of 

• M n| leaders of some labor organizations, which had been drafted into 
I / iciil socialist scheme to nationalize the railroads of the United States, 

I* f I he name of the Plumb Plan. The actual call was headed by William 
' UiMion of the International Machinists’ Union, the leading union in the 
' ‘ niilroad strike and bore the name of LaFoIlette’s organization, the 

Legislative Service of Washington; of which Johnston is secre- 
IIml treasurer. Johnston is a socialist and an ardent advocate of the 
• III Russian form of government.” 

II is obvious that, to be effective, the interest of the radical farmer 
•I be aroused. To this end, it was no accident that Ben Marsh working 
-ill Townley from the latter’s headquarters in Washington on the day 
' 'i Johnston sent out his call for delegates from all radical movements to 

• I ill Chicago, Feb. 20 and 21, 1922, sent out a call to the known rad- 
1 limner movements to have delegates meet in Chicago on Saturday, 

M'.io.ry 18, 1922. 

Roih conferences met according to plan. Townley with his Non-Partisan 
j III', the LaFollette organization of farmers in Wisconsin, Marsh’s organ- 
•iluii known as the Farmers’ National Council, and a few radical Granges 
•'♦• I iMiiners’ union, had delegates present. Marsh and Townley dominated 
!i: iiiiM-ting. “They proceeded with the usual socialist harangue of damn- 
' 'iipitalism, and charged all defects in farming from short crops to 

• hoppers to Wall Street. The socialist scheme of stealing party organ- 
f (hi.nM was endorsed. The name adopted for the amalgamation of all 
' f I i| farmer movements was The United Farmers National Bloc. A 
; loiinced radical was made president, and the present vice-president of 

• Non-Partisan League made vice-president. Then the delegates to this 
• ' ( Million in body moved over Monday, to the radical convention called 
' ^ i•»hn8ton, in keeping with the socialist resolution to which reference has 
f 1 II iiinde.“ 

In this Monday convention, February 20, 1922, were to be found dele- 
' from every radical movement in the United States, and while the 
paper reports said the I. W. W. and the Communist were excluded, yet 
' "iild appear from later articles in the New York Call, the leading 

• I Socialist paper in this country, that they were not excluded, but were 

, *’iif. 

'Here again the system employed in the alleged farmers’ meeting was 
l-ph'd. Fiery speeches were made by radicals of all kinds. Capitalism 
I l•lMmed for all human ills. Soviet Russia was lauded. The man who 

■ I l{. Marvin, “My Country, ’tis of Thee“ (Beckwith) p. 8. 

• ' 111 -vide supra. 
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pays the wages was condemned as tyrannical. The plan of the socialists ® 
to unite under one common head all radical movements in the land was I 
approved. But no party name was adopted since it was not proposed to I 
act as a party, but rather to adopt the Townley scheme of ‘stealing’ party I 
names through going into the primaries of one of the old parties—^the plan f 
80 successfully employed in North Dakota and Wisconsin. The names S 
‘radical,’ ‘socialist,’ ‘labor,’ ‘farmer,’ ‘industrial,’ etc., which had been j 
used in the past were dropped, and there emerged an organisation ' 
known as ‘The Conference for Progressive Political Action,’ to be directed ' 
until the next convention to be held after election this fall, by a committee 
of fifteen. 

“This conference agreed that in the States which were to be attacked \ 
through this system of stealing party names, local conditions should govern ; 
action—that is, in one State it might be the Democratic party, in another il ^ 
might be the Republican party; in one State it might operate under the name 
of ‘The People’s Reconstruction League’ and in another under some other 
name, or it might operate without any accepted name—just work to ‘steal’ , 
one of the party names.” 

“This is the organization that is, today, directing socialist and radical || 
activities in a large number of states, including Colorado. The dropping 9 
of every name employed in the past and adopting the term progressive, is I 
deceiving a large number of loyal persons. * * ♦ I 

“That the movement is of radical origin and not for the good of the 
people, the State or the nation, is clear. First, referring back to the reso- I 
lution adopted by the socialist convention upon which resolution the call for 
the conference that formed the Conference for Progressive Action w^s 
based—and remember a similar call in 1907 by the same elements resulted 
in the formation of the 1. W. W, Further, from the time of the issuance of 
this call socialist and radical papers had much to say of the good that would . 
result. Johnston was lauded in the socialist papers for his action and the | 
purpose was unanimously endorsed. For several weeks preceding the con- f 
vention, the New York Call, at that time the leading socialist paper in the J 
country, contained much laudatory comment of the proposed gathering.” ' 
At that time the confederation known as the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action consisted of the following organizations: 

1 . The “Big Four” Railroad Brotherhoods. 

2 . Railroad crafts which are a part of the American Federation of ' 

Labor and which include the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 1 

Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, the International Association of ] 
Machinists, the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, the 
Sheet Metal Workers, the Brotherhood of Railway Electrical Workers, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Car Men, the International Brotherhood of Boiler¬ 
makers, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, the International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers, and 

the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal Men. ' 

3. The United Mine Workers, affiliated with the American Federation ! 
of Labor. 

4. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, an open, legal branch of the 

Communist party. I 
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Joseph Poff4ny, known in the 
Hungarian Communist party ‘as 
Schwartz, his alias in the United 
States being John Pepper and his 
American party name. Joseph Lang, 
is the representative of the Third 
(Communist) International of Mos¬ 
cow on the Executive Committee 
of the Communist party of Amer¬ 
ica. He was present at the illegal 
convention of the Communist party 
at Biidgman. Mich., but succeeded 
in escaping capture. A check for 
$25.00 signed by Bishop William 
M. Brown of Gallon, Ohio (Epis¬ 
copal) made payable to “Joseph 
Lang” and similarly endorsed was 
found on the grouruls after the 
raid. 

PogS.ny was originally an Hun¬ 
garian journalist, and has a long 
career in promoting world revolu¬ 
tion to his credit. The following 
has been w’ritten of him by an 
eye witness. “He is still suspected 
of having been the ringleader of 
the gang which murdered Count 
Stephen Tisza; he was responsible 
for the agitation which, during the 
K^rolyi regime, made the reorgan¬ 
ization of the army impossible; and 
it was he who led the demonstra¬ 
tion against the War Ministers, 
nl I '* ^tetich and Barta, which ended in the resignation of those Mast shadows of 
\ MiM-triit regime.’ It was Pogany who protested against the proposed preventive 
. I Hii 1 against the Communists in February and March, 1919; and it was he who 
I M(n 'naval’ detachment when it liberated B^la Kun-Cohen from his confinement 
ilix barracks of the First Honv^d Regiment in U116l-ut, and who later on, after 
P-‘ld ill Contl-utca, helped to prepare the way, both actively and passively, for 
Mini I 'triumph’ of March 21. His share in the work of demoralizing the army 
n illin-d him for the post ’tjvMiich he obtained, that of Commissar for War.” 

Hiider Bfda Kun-Cohen’s regime, Pogany in the space of four short months 
i.iit' Muccessively Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Commander-in-chief of the Red 
5 .* and Commissar of Education. He was known to be heartily in sympathy with 
of terror as instituted and maintained by Szamuelly and his army of 
' Mill boys.” 

Muring this period, there was an enforced production of Pog^ny’s play 
iMibnin” in Budapest. This with his ponderous physiognomy and nimble mentality 
■iHil lor him the sobriquet of the “Red Napoleon” or the “Bolshevik Napoleon.” 
I. M Hungary was finally liberated from alien rule, Pogdny escaped to Russia and 
III I Mill Kun-Cohen presumably remained there for the following two years. 

I'ogAny-Schwartz-Pepper-Lang was known to have arrived in America a few 
l> lirfore the Bridgman Convention, with orders from Moscow for American 

oiiiiimImIh and with instructions to take charge of the revolutionary forces in this 
iimIm. How he enteied is not known, and for that reason, his presence here is 
I -il :m alien revolutionary. His first appearance was at a meeting of a radical 
MM l•^•deration in the Bronx from which there w^as a hasty exit. It appears 
* dll ling this secret meeting, a blundering policeman entered the hallway of the 
•diiu Mild began to ask innocent questions. The Janitor, knowing what was going 
r uM« Ihe alarm and those present disappeared down the fire escapes to meet 
III III another place. After the Bridgman raid Pogdny disappeared, but was 
■ II 111 be in correspondence wdth Communists as late as December, 1923, W’hen 
; viirlously stated that he was in Canada wMth B61a Kun-Cohen or in Chicago. 

I'ogfiny speaks Hungarian, German and Russian but no English. His articles 
III <'ommunist party publications are forceful and it has been said that when 
III. ., it is with an authority and knowledge of the technique of revolution and 
' • III rye single to future events that is not equaled. A critical examination of 
III inry work gives plain evidence that it is usually deleted of its more radical 
III to avoid conflict with the authorities. 
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5. The Non-Partisan League, composed largely of farmers in the North- 
wcBlcrn States, which has received the sympathetic endorsement of the 
(!oinmunist party of America. 

6. The Farmers’ National Council. 

7. The Farm Labor party, later merging into the Federated Farm-Labor 
party. 

8. Women’s Trade Union League. 

Of the original National Committee of the Conference for Progressive 
iNdlllral Action, William H. Johnston was the chairman and Warren S. 
mhiio the treasurer. Some of the personal histories and connections of the 
< Hiiiinittee are here given 

William H. Johnston, Wasliington; president. International Association 
of Machinists; lecturer, Rand School of Social Science; National Advisory 
Committee, National Labor Alliance for Trade Relations with and Recog¬ 
nition of Russia; National Council, League for Industrial Democracy; 
iir(!rctary-treasurer and member of the Executive Committee of LaFoUette 
I ’oople’s Legislative Service; vice-president, People’s Reconstruction League; 

Hoard of Directors, Labor Publication Society; Executive Committee Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union. Has been accused of saying that he “sees 
great advantage in the establishment of a soviet government in the United 
Slates.” 


1 


Warren S. Stone, grand chief. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
niember of the National Council, People’s Legislative Service; member of 
(Committee on Primaries of same organization; organizer of Labor Banks 
In Cleveland and New York. As grand chief of the Brotherhood, he is 
rnsponsible for the political activities of its official journal and its ultra¬ 
radical editor, Albert F. Coyle. 

Wilbam Green, Indianapolis; secretary. United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Sidney Hillman, New York; president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; has visited Soviet Russia and obtained concessions for the re- 
rulablishment of the clothing industry in that country, capitalizing this by 
Helling stock to workers in this country; Defence Committee I. W. W. The 
Amalgamated has been shown to be an open, legal branch of the Communist 
parly of America. Of the documents seized at Bridgman, there was a report 
lo Moscow of the work of organizing nuclei in trades unions by the Com¬ 
munists in which it was stated: “At best the prospects of our influencing 
I ho labor movement (in the United States) are mainly in the predominantly 
jo wish organizations bke the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers, etc.” 
(Sec p. 136.) 

Joseph A. Franklin, Kansas Gty, Kansas; president. International 
Hrotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America; 
member. National (Council, People’s Legislative Service; member. Execu¬ 
tive Committee, People’s Reconstructive Service. 

E. J. Manion, St. Louis, Mo.; president, Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
eiH; chairman. Nominations Committee, Conference for Progressive Po- 
lilicul Action; member. National Council, People’s Legislative Service. 

Edward Keating, Washington, D. C.; editor. Labor, official organ of 
I lie Conference for Progressive Political Action; former member of Congress 
li'oin Colorado. Of Labor, it has been said: “It is one of the most radical 
mid untruthful publications published. Its advocacy of violence is persist¬ 
ent. There is nothing too scurrilous and even defamatory for it to print 
regarding public officials and even the President of the United States. Its 
untruthful campaign against the Supreme Court could not be equalled even 


• VMh, lliillway Review (Chicago), January 27, 1923. 
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if openly presented by the Communist International and its well trained 
corps of propagandists. Indeed, the language appearing in Labor and in 
foreign Communist papers, impels one to believe the writing is that of one 
and the same person.” ^ Keating was formerly Plumb Plan manager. 

Morris Hillquit (Misca Hilkowitz), New York; national secretary, 
Socialist party of America; joint publisher of the New York Call, Socialist 
and pro-Soviet daily paper, now defunct; instructor and lecturer, Rand 
School of Social Science; national council, League for Industrial Democ¬ 
racy; National Committee, American Civil Liberties Union; one of the 
original founders of the Intercollegiate Socialist League; contributing editor, 
Labor Age; chairman. Committee on Organization and Finanee, Conference 
for Progressive Political Action. (Vide also Lusk Committee Report.) 

Benjamin C. Marsh, Washington, D. C.; managing director. Farmers’ 
National Council; managing director. People’s Reconstruction League; 
publicity representative, Plumb Plan League; advocate of Single Tax, and 
nationalization of public utilities. 

Jay G. Brown, Chicago; national secretary, Farm-Labor party; formerly 
secretary of the National Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers, 
a position once held by William Z. Foster. He was also a former I.W.W. 
organizer and was a director in Foster’s Trade Union Educational League, 
a branch of the Communist party of America; Friends of Soviet Russia, 
legal branch of the Communist party of America. 

George H. Griffiths, Minneapolis; National Non-Partisan League. 

Fred C. Howe, New York City; National Committee, American Civil 
Liberties Union; special writer. Federated Press; Board of Directors, Co¬ 
operative League of America; former Commissioner of Immigration (imder 
President Wilson) at the port of New York, “a position from which he 
resigned following a congressional investigation into his alleged neglect of 
duty and radical activities because of his unauthorized action in releasing 
alien radicals held for deportation by the Department of Justice (Congres¬ 
sional Record of 66th Congress, pages 1522, 1523);” chairman. Committee 
on resolutions and member of National Council, People’s Legislative Ser- , 
vice; contributing editor. Labor Age; Defense Committee, I. W. W.; organ¬ 
izer, School of Thought, Siasconset, Nantucket, Mass. 

Miss Agnes Nestor, Chicago, Women’s Trade Union League, an organ¬ 
ization which is regarded by the Communist party of America as a part of 
its united open front against capitalism; assistant director, Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers in Industry, Bryn Mawr College; 
Advisory Committee, Workers’ Education Bureau of America. Among her 
other radical activities during the past twenty or more years. Miss Nestor 
with Mrs. Raymond Robins organized an agitative parade in Cliicago- 
designed to stimulate public interest in the release of Big Bill Hayward, 
on trial for murder. The Chicago Tribune at the time caUed it an “anar¬ 
chist parade.” 

Basil M. Manly, Wasliington. D. C.; for many years a radical lobbyist; 
director. People’s Legislative Service; author of publications distributed 
by the Rand School of Social Science; contributing editor. Labor Age, a 
weekly radical paper which is the successor of the Socialist Review, official 
organ of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society; former member of the War 
Labor Board and of the National Industrial Conference Board under Pres¬ 
ident Taft; Defense Committee, I. W. W. 

The above list comprises the names of those who directed the destinii 
of the Conference for Progressive Political Action as originally made up 
There have been some resignations among those who regard themselvi 

1 The “Searchlight Department” editorial page of the “New York Commercial”, !)' 
Fred Marvin, January 4, 1924. ' 
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uiiong the more conservative, and the following ones have been added: 

D. B. Robertson, Ohio; president, Brotherhood Locomotive Firemen 
imd Enginemen; member Committee on Resolutions, People’s Legislative 
Service. 

James H. Maurer, Harrisburg, Pa.; president, Pennsylvania State Feder- 
IItion of Labor; president, Labor Publication Society of Chicago, publisher 
of Labor Age; member. National Executive Committee, Socialist party, 
1921-1922; chairman, Workers’ Education Bureau of America; member. 
National Advisory Committee, National Labor Alliance for Trade Relations 
with and Recognition of Russia; lecturer, Rand School of Social Science; 
Miember, National Committee, American Civil Liberties Union; member, 
(alternate) Board of Directors, Co-operative League of America. 

Benjamin Schlessinger, New York; president. International Ladies’ 
(hirment Workers of America, subsidiary to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, open, legal branch of the Conununist party of America. 

H. F. Samuels, Idaho; farmer and merchant. 

D. C. Dorman, Montana; farmer; member. National Council, People’s 
Legislative Service; member. Executive Committee, People’s Reconstruc- 
lion League; national manager, Non-Partisan League; secretary-treasurer 
of the Montana State organization of the C. P. P. A. “Dorman swore that 
lie did not believe in the (Constitution and was opposed to the Flag of the 
United States; that the Flag was nothing but a rag, or words to that effect, 

1111(1 ihat the (Government was no Government at all and should be des¬ 
troy ed.” Affidavit of Judge L. J. Palda, case of Ray McKaig vs. Frank 
(h)oding. New York Commercial, Oct. 20, 1923. 

J. B. Laughlin, Boxchito, Okla.; president, Oklahoma Farm Labor 
Union of America. 

Alice Lorraine Daly, South Dakota; Non-Partisan League. 

John M. Baer, Washington, D. C.; former member of Congress from 
North Dakota; cartoonist for Labor and other radical publications; member 
National Council, People’s Legislative Service. 

I Icro, then, is a group of people, some of whom are known Communists 
' lit mi if not in fact, others having direct connection with the Communist 
I mH. of America both through personal contact and by virtue of their 
I d* I diip in organizations, recognized as a part of the united front of the 
u I nw cohorts in the United States. The constituent organizations of the 

• Mliucnce for Progressive Action comprise a membership of about two 

• M til Ion members, it is claimed, and it is certain that Labor, its official organ, 

.Im t readers to the number of approximately a million and a half. That 

M t well financed is shown by the fact that, as a paper. Labor costs much 

• I ilum it brings in, that the Washington office employees of the Confer- 
Mn . number more persons than are employed in the headquarters of either 

Mepnblican or Democratic National Committees, and that it has just 
l iM.liriMcd a plot of ground in Washington on which to erect a four story 
f mI.|< and limestone building. A publicity fund has been raised for the 

of furnishing speakers and disseminating literature, and for 
Kit(.|.Miiinpr the Federated Press, which is so closely allied to the Communist 
)imI\ of America as to be regarded by the Communists as their official 
) (• • M iation. Several officials of the Federated Press are known to be 

• (.ommunists. It supplies radical news and propaganda to more than 

• I ■i«Hlrc:l daily and weekly new^spapers in the United States, according 

• . I th Hu nts by its officials. 
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The Conference for Progressive Political Action is now rapidly organ 
izing through the mid- and far West for the 1924 campaign. Inasmuch «« 
stealing party names was endorsed at the second Cleveland convention, it 
is certain that its future activities will include “boring from within” tin* 
organization of whatever party happens to be the strongest locally. In 
states that are Republican, because most of the voters have the Republican 
habit, this organization seeks to control Republican nominations. In statm 
where the Democratic habit prevails, the aim is to make the nominationpi 
radical. In short, the wor^ “Republican” and “Democratic” have no 
significance to these political pirates. For instance, in counties, conservn 
tives are satisfied with nominations for strictly local offices and give 
in trade for such support help to radical candidates for Congress and othoi 
legislative positions. 

The method of organization is about as follows: a county chairman 
is selected in each county, being picked because of his ability to organize 
a spread propaganda. The choice is made by the leaders and not by tlir 
local members of the organization. This chairman then selects four vice 
chairmen, one a wage-earner, one a farmer, one an ex-service man, and one 
a woman. If the county is strongly unionized, then the first vice-chairman 
must be a member of a labor organization that has in no wise antagonized 
the people. The ex-service man is to be a member of the Legion if pon 
sible, and if not possible, one is picked from the Spanish-American Wni 
Veterans. 

The farmer vice-chairman is selected from the leading organization of 
farmers. If the Farm Bureau is the most influential, then he is selected 
from this. If he has been prominent in the dominant political party, that 
fact is an added qualification in considering his fitness. If he has been 
prominent in the opposite party, he can give as a reason for change the 
fact that he has no hope for the salvation of the farmer through the action 
of the party that he is leaving. The fourth vice-president is always a 
woman, preferably some one prominent in lodge or church work with 
extensive acquaintance and organizing ability. She must be intelligenl 
enough to grasp a talking acquaintance with the slogans of the Conference, 
one who can make a handy speech and who because of her personality and 
activity has a personal following. 

In the two years of its existence, the Conference for Progressive Po 
litical Action, with frankly communistic connections and with a program 
which parallels in many respects that of the Communist party of Americn, 
has succeeded in accomplishing this: 

It has crystallized the small amount of radical sentiment to be found 
in the national legislature at all times; furnished this nucleus with aul 
and comfort; given it a standing by forcing upon it a positive program', 
disciplined it, thereby giving it advantages which are to accrue from such 
measures. 

It has backed this element in its home districts and secured reelectiomi 
added to its strength by influencing the election of other radicals and 
brought the whole group to a point where by voting EN BLOC on certain 

im 
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^ f‘tcrs, it exercises the functions of a majority party notwithstanding the 
: ' that its members were elected (with two exceptions) on regular party 

f’ hrts. 

In 1922, the Conference for Progressive Political Action en- 
! ' 0(1 among others for senatorships, the following: 

McKellar of Tennessee Ralston of Indiana 

Frazier of North Dakota Swanson of Virginia 
Kendrick of Wyoming Howell of Nebraska 


In 1923, the Conference endorsed: 

Dill of Washington 
Wheeler of Montana 
Ashurst of Arizona 
La Follette of Wisconsin 
Brookhart of Iowa 
Norris of Nebraska 


^Democrats 

J 

iRepublicans 


(Farm-Labor party 




Shipstead of Minnesota 
Johnson of Minnesota 

All of the above named were elected. In addition the Confer- 
H claims to have secured the election of Gov. Sweet of Colorado 
•mI (Jov. Walton of Oklahoma, both Democrats. Preparations for 
lit' 1924 campaign are being enthusiastically pushed. 

Literature of the organization is sent into every state where there are 
f hr elections, advocating the choice of selected candidates and 
I i rul ing its adherence to certain radical policies. In many instances it 
Known that the supporters switched from one party to another, voting 
‘ » oin^ candidate in the primaries and another at the elections. This is 
M*lly what was done in Pennsylvania; the radical element, backed by the 

• nfrrence, was solidly behind Burke in the primaries, and its followers 
■ later instructed to vote for the Democratic candidate at the election. 

In the declaration of principles there is appeal for action with many 
iMiionls taken from the code of the Communists. It is a part of the Com- 
••M.i'tt work here to make similar appeals through legal channels with 

• Inlrnl of alienating Americans from the Flag as a step toward the pro- 
' ' inin dictatorship to be established here following the exact pattern of 
•I ' nnw existing in Russia. This declaration refers, on Communist lines, 

•» long record of injury and usurpation,” and says in part: 

‘ The history of recent years is a history of repeated injuries and usur- 
I ' 'll l)y the servants of this oligarchy in both the dominant parties; all 
' as their direct obj.ect the establishment of an absolue tyranny and 

I ralic dictatorship within these United States. Life, liberty and hap- 
I *‘5 N all have been sacrificed upon the altar of greed. To prove this let 
I I ho submitted to a (jandid world. 

They have stifled free speech, throttled free press, and denied the sacred 

• • III of assembly. They have used the Federal Reserve System, controlling 

HL’ blood of the nation’s credit, as an instrument to deflate and crush 
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farmers and independent business men and cause nation-wide unemploymenl. 
They have obstructed every honest effort to relieve the distress of agriculture 
thus caused and have used every influence to secure betrayal of the farmers' 
interests. 

They have conscripted 4,000,000 men and boys while they permitted 
corporations and individuals to extort unconscionable war profits and have 
sacrificed the soldiers’ just demands for equitable compensation to the dic¬ 
tates of Mellonism and the selfish interests of tax-dodging capitalists and 
profiteers. They have abolished the taxes upon excess profits of corpora¬ 
tions and have reduced the taxes upon incomes of millionaires. They have 
used the army and the troops and police forces of States and cities to crush 
labor in its struggles to secure rights guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

Playing directly into the hands of the Communists in agitating radical 
legislation, the Conference for Progressive Political Action puts forward 
as its platform startling proposals affecting taxation, court proceedings and 
Government ownership which are worthy of the efforts of the cleverly tricky 
Communists, whose method of procedure is to advance any kind of theory 
to effect changes, in the belief that the more changes made, the easier it will 
be to bring about the great change, the establishment of the Dictatorship ol 
the Proletariat. Among the proposals in this remarkable platform is oin* 
providing that any decision of the Supreme Court of the United States may 
be reversed by a vote of Congress. Thus, distasteful court decisions may 
be nullified as soon as the Radicals can get control of Congress—and llin 
fight for this is now being waged. 

Another provision is that all dwellings, farmhouses, farm machinery, 
farm improvements, household furniture and tangible personal property bfl 
exempted from State and local taxation, and that all funds be raised by 
taxes levied on incomes above a certain amount, business profits and cor 
porations. Unemployment and old age pensions and a Federal workmen’M 
compensation insurance fund are also advocated. This would result, they 
believe, as do the Communists, in breaking up what they love to call the 
“capitalist State.” The Plumb plan of Government ownership of railroadn 
and other public utilities is naturally included in the platform and tlir 
Conference is now practically the only source of propaganda in this country 
for nationalizing of the railroads. 

Not satisfied with the plan to nullify decisions of the Supreme Courl 
by vote of Congress, the platform of tfiis group of radicals advocates Stair 
legislation providing that no act of any State Legislature shall be declared 
unconstitutional if any one member of the Supreme Court casts his vote in 
favor of the constitutionality of the measure. This, of course, would tend l<> 
weaken the safeguard that the courts of the country give to all citizens and 
would bring the entire judicial system of the country into disrepute, so that 
the coming of the proletarian dictatorship would be made more easy. New 
banking features are also advocated which would tend to concentrate tlir 
savings of workers in a way which would permit of their being used morf 
readily and in greater amounts for the provocation of unrest and other 
unwise purposes. This is included in the proposal advanced for the organ- 
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•turn under government charter of cooperative banks with full banking 
r •>.riM designed especially to enable farmers and factory workers to mobil- 
ihcir own resources. 

A provision is also advocated that laws be enacted prohibiting inter- 
I ICC by Congress either with injunctions or in any other way with the 
III (if labor to organize, strike, picket, boycott and otherwise “to carry on 
•diiiliial controversy by peaceful means.” The Communists include vio- 
I II c ill strikes as a cardinal principle, and now this alleged Conference for 
I M - icHsive Political Action seeks to restrain the Government from the use 
I I lie only judicial means of preventing violence in labor warfare aimed at 
'I < Government. 

Constitutional amendments in all States and Federal legislation are also 
• •( alcd permitting cities and other units of Government to own and oper- 
• ill (dasses of public utilities, including markets, cold storage plants, coal 
M I lood supplies; and authorizing cities, counties and other units of Gov- 
I me I it to issue bonds to raise the money to purchase these public utilities 
•I-1 mi[)plies. This is just what the Communists are working for in their 
" , id political organizations as a preliminary step to the overthrow of the 
' iiinicnt by force of arms. 

The next step taken by this group of radicals is to catechize every nom- 
! lo Congress. A questionnaire is prepared and sent to all candidates 
Ml congressional election without regard to party affiliations before each 
' I lion. A copy of this questionnaire is sent to every labor union member 
M I every other person in sympathy with the labor union and radical move- 
I I I 1 , with the request that the local unions and all local radical and so- 
Ifil progressive organizations take the matter up in their meetings and 
' Ii the congressional nominees with the questions. These questionnaires 
‘ lirnded with the peremptory demand, “Answer must be Yes or No!” 
' tiilislance, they read as follows: 

1. If elected to Congress will you work and vote to repeal the Esch- 
Cuinmins railroad law? 

2. If elected to Congress will you work and vote against the ship sub- 
ddy and subsidies of all other special interests? 

3. Do you believe that five men on the Supreme Bench who have not 
lieen elected by the people, and who cannot be rejected by the people, should 
Im 5 permitted to nullify the will of the people as expressed by their repre- 

riilatives in Congress and the Executive in the White House? 

4. If elected, will you work and vote for a constitutional amendment 
irsiricting the power of the Supreme Court to nullify acts of Congress? 

5. If elected, will you work and vote against compulsory arbitration 
niid all attempts to destroy and restrict the rights of labor to organize, 
bargain collectively, and strike? 

6. Will you work and vote for a clean-cut Federal statute prohibiting 
I'rderal judges from issuing injunctions in industrial disputes? 

7. Will you work and vote to reinstate the taxes on excess profits and 
maintain the taxes on big incomes? 

8. Will you work and vote against a sales tax on the food and neces- 
Ilb's of the poor? 

9. Will you work and vote to reduce appropriations for the Array and 
Navy to a pre-war basis? 

10. Will you favor increased Federal appropriations for education? 
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11. Will you work and vote for a special tax on war grafters and 
profiteers to pay the soldiers a just compensation? 

12. Will you work and vote for a law to take the profit out of war by 
manufacturing battleships, munitions and other implements of war in Gov¬ 
ernment plants only? 

13. Will you work and vote for a clean-cut corrupt practices act which 
will put an end to Newberryism? 

14. Will you work and vote for the abolition of child labor and a con¬ 
stitutional amendment for that purpose if necessary? 

The public exposure of the Workers’ Party of America as a branch of 
the Communist Party resulted in the refusal of this Council to seat delegatcH 
from the Workers’ Party in the Cleveland convention (1922) but the Court 
cil’s work is greatly favored by the Communists because of its efforts In 
disturb the functioning of the Government. 

It is frequently difficult to link individuals and organizations with l!i« 
actual illegal Communist machine, but it is known that many members of 
the various labor unions, as well as of the American Federation of Labor, 
are members of the Communist party. The Brotherhood of Locomotive i 
Engineers, whose president, Warren S. Stone, is treasurer of the Conference I 
for Progressive Political Action, issue from its headquarters at Cleveland, 

O., a publication called “Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Journal,” 
of which Albert F. Coyle is “acting editor and publicity manager.” On 
July 18, 1922, Coyle, who is a Yale man, wrote to Robert Minor, at presciil 
a member of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist party of 
America, a letter beginning “Dear Comrade Minor,” in which he states that 
he is trying to make the Journal “a real voice of the producing classes, 
terpreting to them the big social, political and economic movements of iho 
day,” and refers to a meeting with Minor at the 1920 Convention of iho 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 

This is but one of many such connections that unite individuaU 
prominent in labor union circles with the Communists. The principles of . 
many of the union leaders, as expressed in their public and private statO’ I 
ments, coincide with remarkable fidelity with the principles of Communism. * 
It is, indeed, no secret that the radical wing of the American Federation of J 
Labor, led by William Z. Foster, is allied with the Communist party of J 
America and is controlled by the “underground” or illegal organization of K 
that party. The fight between Samuel Gompers and Foster for leadership a 
of the American Federation of Labor is the reason ascribed by many for JB 
Gompers’ alleged conservatism—the only means by which he could retain 9 
personal independence by combating the pronounced radicalism of Foster, n 
The latter’s Trade Union Educational League agencies through which tho 9 
illegal party works is controlled absolutely by the Communists. S 

Directly associated with these organizations comprising the Conference |H 
for Progressive Political Action is the National Federation of Federal Era* 9 
ployees, which is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and in ffi 
which are a number of Communists. These Communists are keeping well U 
under cover and their membership in the Communist party is not known to 91 
the rank and file of the Federal Employees’ organization. This federation 9 
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■ romposed of various unions made up exclusively of Federal employees 

• members of the American Federation of Labor. It is their boast that 
iiM’iiiber of Congress dares go against the wishes of the Federation if 

• iN'Mircs to hold his position in Congress. 

These unions are composed not only of postal clerks, rural letter car- 
iind railway mail clerks, which are the best known of Federal employees’ 
'uniiH, but they have organized county agents, engaged in agricultural exten- 
' M /ill employees in public land offices, employees in irrigation, reclama- 
M, forestry and like work, all those connected with Indian work, particu- 
' »IV with Indian schools, and every other line of activity in which Govern- 
‘ 1 1 employees are interested, 

'riie Federation of Federal Employees has shown its strength and influ- 
-1 • oil more than one occasion. It is even a bit boastful of its power with 
' •••io(!S9 and it was this boastfulness that attracted the attention of the 
uiimmist party and led to the “planting” of Communists in Federal 
•I'hiy for the purpose of getting control of the organization. The Federa- 
•11 lifis successfully resisted all attempts at any reorganization of Federal 

• that would result in the decrease of the number of employees. It 
■• • rr<lcd in forcing the House of Representatives to reject a report by the 

' .nillce on Appropriations against the continuation of a $240 annual 

< MHif. to Government employees. This bonus was first allowed employees 
'•Ming the war to offset the increased cost of living. The Appropriations 
' iiimillee reported in 1922 in favor of a reduction of this bonus upon the 

•litid that the cost of living was lower and there was no longer a need of 
Mi/r employees a bonus over and above their fixed salary. The American 

< !• iiilion of Labor immediately got behind the Federation of Federal 

• •* ployees and succeeded in forcing the House to reject this attempted econ- 
"M r(»storing the bonus for the fiscal year and appropriating for it $36,- 

.. 000 . 

I\liiny bodies which appeal to “forward looking” individuals, or lo 
\ iMliiiiihropists, or to the sympathies of right-thinking people, are in the 
' I'l indorsing candidates for office. Ostensibly their purpose is to aid suf- 
' Mit, or to uplift the down-trodden; but in reality their work is in further- 
H.. of the work of the Communist party in Ajtnerica. Among them are 

• I 'ni/./itions with high-sounding names like the All America National Coun- 
it iIh- Non-Partisan Relief Committee, the Society for Medical Aid to 

IIh It, ihe League for Industrial Democracy, the American League to Limit 
\'*M iim‘nts, and the American Union Against Militarism. All the openly 
I ' iIimI organizations, which sponsor such movements as “No More War 
and which are trying to influence congressmen and candidates for 

• i<i u'Ms, are directly or indirectly branches of the illegal Communist party 

• I ilifir work is being controlled, though some of them may not know it, 

< ilir- ("ommunists in secret and illegal meetings. The list of such organ- 
I it.iHM in the United States is so long that a mere enumeration of them 
' i.ld mi several pages. 

riir Workers’ party of America is the open political branch of the 
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Communist party of America, and every member of the official Workcri'j 
party is a member of the illegal branch of that organization. But the Coni i 
munists are clever enough to know that they cannot yet win elections through! 
their own political party. Accordingly they have instructed their membe*#] 
to support other candidates when no Workers’ party ticket is in the field 
and that party has no open candidates as yet (192'2) in Congressional elcci 
tions. But these workers are also instructed to “make themselves felt” in| 
order to acquire prestige iri the minds of the candidates they support. i(tl 
this way they believe they will gain more strength in the campaigns. But Hi 
must be borne in mind that at all times every member of the CommuniM^ 
party in America is bound to obey the orders of the illegal party and to I)c^ 
entirely controlled in his political as well as industrial activity by it. 

Both Communists and every other breed of radicals were ready to maki " 
capital out of the bonus question, however it might be decided by the Govern¬ 
ment. If the bonus were approved, they would attack the action as an im¬ 
position upon the people of the country and an effort of the “capitalisr* 
state to rob the poor. If disapproved, that action would be attacked as || 
capitalistic effort to defraud the ex-soldiers out of their just dues. Tlifjit 
“Conference,” like the Communists and all other radicals, makes friendlj 
with all dissatisfied portions of society. It takes the losing side on everyjf 
public question in order to make capital out of the fact that the side lost,] 
and its supporters, therefore, are believed to be hostile to the authoritiei,| 

Those who are familiar with the workings of the Communists are awar# 
that the United States is in jeopardy. They are not fearful if the peoplj 
of this country awake to the danger. But the enemies of civilization, both 
those in the Communist party and those on the fringe, who are playiii 
with fire in their support of Communist theories, are at work to effect lit 
overthrow of this Government. They are working cleverly, insidiously 
and are willing to take plenty of time to accomplish their ends, but theB 
main purpose, the goal toward which they are striving, is the destructia 
of church, home and state in America and the raising of the dictatorship 
the proletariat, controlled by Zinovieff and his gang in Moscow, to take ih 
place of the Government of the United States. 
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“Give us one generation of small children to train to manhood and 
’ •mmihood and we will set up the Bolshevist form of the Soviet Govern- 

n|.“ 

This statement, made in 1919 by Mrs. Marion E. Sproul, a Boston 
•“Mil teacher, has become the guiding light of the Communist party of 
has been adopted officially as a slogan of the party, and is being 
• I lliroughout the United States by the secret, illegal organization for the 
, HpoHe of alienating the American youth from the precepts of this country 

• ‘•I I he teachings of a century and a half of democratic government. Public 

• III private schools, colleges and universities are the feeding ground of the 
■iiii'II(u:tual Communists” and the agents of the party have been deliber- 
■'•ly “planted” in the educational institutions of the United States for the 
(MipoMc of making converts of the young. Even in grammar schools of 
H.* huger cities of the country the children have “nuclei” of Communism 
^• •jiH'nlly encouraged by radical-thinking teachers. 

Dr. William B. Bizzell, president of the Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
.'.I College told the Dallas County Teachers’ Institute in 1922 that “Red 

• ‘ hi-ulism is stalking over the prairies of Texas,” little knowing that at that 

Unit the Communists were supporting students in his own and other col- 
hf. of that State. The Soviet Government of Moscow paid the expenses 
i4 -iHiy-five Russian students in a single college in the United States—and 
M- II first duty is to the Communist International which specifically provides 
Mi’ll they shall make use of every opportunity to make converts of as many 
ilii'ir associates as possible. One of the chief features of the Communist 
program in the United States is to send promising young men and 
KjMiiirn to the institutions of higher education to fit them for future work in 
till' Hrd movement aimed at the destruction by violence of the Government 
ilm United States and the substitution for it of a dictatorship of the 
ph’lrlnriat, subordinate to the Moscow regime. 

Undicalism in colleges is nothing new. It has existed since such insti- 

♦ iiii.-im have been known. It has always taken one form or another, usually 
mi inligious lines, for adolescence likes to believe that its mind is untram- 
H*i U-il by conventions. For generations educators have been familiar with 
jllHt period of mental revolt in the collie youth which made him proclaim 
lihti’iMf an atheist, or an agnostic—some kind of a “free-thinker.” It is 
rt niMp.e that has been so common as not to be alarming. For when college 
iliM- passed and the youth emerged into a sane, practical world which is 
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not particularly interested in religious technique as long as right liviiitf 
governs the people of the earth, this period passed and the college-bred youlii 
took his proper place. But today, when the Communism-fed student leavn 
college he does not step out into a sane world, but into the ranks of tlio 
Communist movement which is watching him and waiting for his arrival 
to assign him to definite work for the propagation of the work of the parly. 

Aside from the recognized schools and colleges every city now Iiuii 
Communist classes, attendance upon which is compulsory on the part even 
of little children, who are forced by law to attend public school a certain 
numbers of hours each day. These classes usually meet at night and all. tliul 
is taught is Communism. Attendance is usually' all the “home work” tlin 
children have to do. Active Communists, frequently college graduatcM, 
conduct them. There is a bit of fun mixed with these studies, so that, fui 
the youngsters, the work will not become irksome. Ridicule is heaped upon 
religion, home ties, and especially upon the Government, in the form of 
Communist songs which are taught the children. A sample of such songn 
will show the nature of all of them. A typical verse reads: 

A patriotic churchman in his den, in his den, 

A-fishing after gold and men—Red flag comes along. 

His holiness he cocks his eye, lets out a snort, and then. Oh my! 
Golly, golly, what a roar! Blood and gore! How he tore! 

Golly, golly, how he swore, at the Crimson Rag! 

Another song taught the children concludes with the verses: 

I’ve got rebellion in my heart, , 

It’s bred in flesh and bone. 

A rebel I will be 

As long as men shall men exploit 

On either side the sea. 

While right upon the scaffold lies. 

And wrong upon the throne. 

I’ll be a blooming rebel, sir, 

A rebel to the bone. 

The drift from liberalism to radicalism and finally to Communism ilj 
gradual and easy. M^y liberal in their viewl j 

and teachings became radicals almost without it being knp>v:n, and somejaf J 
them, doubtless, without knowing it themselves. Others, however, and in tlili J 
group must be listed some of the leading “liberal” lights of the greatcul j 
universities in the country, knowingly preach and teach radicalism whiul^l 
is seized upon by the Communists for ammunition with which to furtlier] 
their ends. Men like Felix Frankfurter and Zacharia Chaffee, of Harvardlj 
Frederick Wells Williams and Max Solomon Mandell, of Yale; and many! 
others in different schools and colleges throughout the country—^these mcH|| 
are too wise not to know that their words, publicly uttered and even use|| 
in class-rooms, are, to put it conservatively, decidedly encouraging to tlii I 
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•■••nimists. It js of men like the^ that Janies H. Collins wrote in the 
hiiilnv Evening Post: ^ ^ ._ . . . 

I luj spread of radicalism in our colleges is perhaps most marked of 
I lie cartoon t^e of radical, with his whiskers and bomb, has a very 
' “ !t' d field of activity—any policeman would arrest him on sight. The 
on the contrary, can ,move, It is not easy 

"jiliiin him. Sometimes he is a s elLs eek^r^and loves not orie ty. Again, 
^ 'Iily to sqciei)Lis.Jbasfii.omjen^ Ambitious but lack ing ener gy^he 
' • “ people who,succeed_through.^energy,, and:§pujS^^^^^ this 

' ^ ‘In hull radicalism is attributed to the materialism of the age. Socialism 
I “i III liar philosophies being based on the material concept of history. 

• ! . oliHcrvers charge it up to slipshod teaching of history and economics, 
u I iilH lacking the solid grounding that would put superficial radical theo- 

I III proper perspective. . . .The teachings of a radical college 

. jor may have great influence. In one college recently some of the 

• ' I 'IIIM made a demonstration when a radical professor was dropped from 

' liH iiliy. . . . Never haying worked with his hands., Opr .mingled_with 

‘ nirners, nor been creative or constructiypJnl way himself^ th e in- 
II Inal radical sees nothing difficult in the,revqlptignary program of’fii^ t 

• everything down and then huilding from _the_gFpur^ 

In a Los Angeles High School one of the teachers constantly taught 
» il of capital and took the side of labor in a definite attempt to instill in 
•I' n.indH of her pupils the propriety of such hatred. Finally, when she 
I Illy declared that the United States was behind Russia, Germany and 

• I «« iH’ogressive countries, one of the pupils publicly protested, because, 

• pointed out, “there is revolution or civil war in each of these coun- 
‘ • But that teacher continued for some time after this incident ex- 
I * H.litii^ her theories to the youth under her charge. 

Ilio spreading of propaganda in rural districts has been a subject of 
• |,y the Communists since the organization of the party. In certain 
j •' * «*l‘ ihe country where there are colonies of foreigners gathered under 
’•MiHiiiistic influence radical plays are put on in school houses by amateur, 

I • • iMh'iit performers. Occasionally trouble arises when a patriotic 

• ’ ' Ifaclier discovers that meetings of what had been thought to be clubs, 

' .. l*';« for social intercourse, were in reality Communist meetings under 

.lure-lion of the Third International through the Communist party of 

.. One such incident may be cited as an example. 

\ colony of Finns, thirty-three faniilies in all, of whom only three 

[.. ' 'vore American citizens, is located about twelve miles north of Deer 

ll' . Minn. The company which located this colony confined its efforts 
•ai. ly lo Finns and made particularly attractive offers to the colonists. 

• Mh -iMlInrs secured a farm for each family and subsequent payments were 

• ' I ' Mnminal. The thirty non-American families are Communists and they 

• i.M.li to give ai play at the rural schoolhouse for the benefit of the Friends 
I ^ i. I Russia. The teacher, Mrs. G. M. Smith, learned of the nature of 
i|>i ‘.tr'iiii/.ation, called the Suoma Raatagen Club, under the auspices of 
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which the play was to be given. She discovered that the play was simp I v 
Red radical propaganda and refused to assent to the use of the schoolhon«P 
for that purpose; but the Finns over-rode her by getting permission from 
the county school superintendent. Mrs. Smith attended the entertainninil 
and forcibly prevented the giving of the Red play or'taking up a colleclion 
for tihe Friends of Soviet Russia. Singlehanded she drove them from llin 
schoolhouse when they began to shout, “We are Reds! We‘are BolsheviksT’ 

The Communists are constantly grooming some of their shining slni* 
for positions in the faculties of our colleges. The pay of the teachers 1m 
all parts of the country, both in public and private institutions, is so sninll 
that many able men are unable to accept positions as teachers. But llis 
small salary is no deterrent to the Communist, or the radical of any strips, 
who joyfully accepts places where he may elaborate his views and tenrii 
real radicalism to the impressionable youth in his classes. His salary is fip 
quently supplemented by funds from the Communist treasury, sometiniri 
camouflaged under the cloak of “contributions” as a testimonial to his clrni 
thinking as expressed in his lectures. 

The dissemination of radical, or as they term it, liberal propaganda Im 
institutions of learning, particularly in universities and women’s collegri, 
has been a pet scheme of the radicals and their friends for years. Therr !• 
hardly any university of size in the country today which does not have «l 
least a branch of the National Student Forum, or its predecessor, the Inl*^i 
collegiate Liberal League, or the League for Industrial Democracy. Thr^n 
are direct descendants of the Intercollegiate Socialist League which wriil 
out of existence when “Socialism” became too mild a term to satisfy ihn 
radical tendencies of many members. The frequent changes in name km 
characteristic of all organizations affiliated with the Communists, who alli'i 
their names and addresses in an effort to hoodwink the authorities, and foul 
the public, a proceeding in strict accord with the orders of Nicolai Lenin 
The Intercollegiate Liberal League was born at Harvard, April 2, 1921, mnl 
it was a result of the activities of the Socialist and later the Liberal Leagl^ 
that developed the “modern intellectuals,” or as they are better kno^vm, m 
“parlor Bolsheviki.” There is so much in the teaching of radicalisni^iliiil | 

appeals to the mental processes which invariably accompany certain perWli q 

in the life of every student, that it is not surprising that the Communjil 
party, as a business proposition, and the many inconspicuous individunll 
who are satisfied that they should be leaders and have no better means ti| 
attaining notoriety, have grasped the opportunities offered, as the Sociali^U 
did before them. Many are really capitalists, while others are plain parasiln#. 

It is safe to say that no institution of learning in the country has hoof [ 
so thoroughly saturated with the “liberal” activity as Harvard Universilii [ 
This institution has stimulated such a spirit of democracy among the Mhi» i 
dents of the past generation that the radicals have had a more fertile fin|»| 
in which to work at Harvard than in a less liberal establishment. Till 1 
professors themselves have not been inactive in the encouragement of iM 
movement, and the names of several of them appear prominently in (||l 
roster roll of American liberals and are known in the “illegal” circles of tl||^B 
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■ t iiimmI parly of America. These professors, as well as the professors 
Ollier colleges, number known Communists among their personal 
^ ^ , and are frequently found speaking from the same platform even with 

• f. > > of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist party of 
'l« a. It is impossible that men of their intelligence should not know 

* di' V are advocating what the Communist party desires but cannot use 
I “ddir propaganda because their o^vn words would be discounted. Prom- 
a ladical speakers have been brought to speak at meetings of the Har¬ 
din rals from all sorts of organizations, among them men who are actu- 
^ I-dd agents of the Communist party. 

rinmiiient in the organization of the Intercollegiate Liberal League 
HU M notorious as radicals, as well as men whose patriotism, and 

• d in ism cannot be questioned. The latter of course, did not realize 

• ' il they were lending their aid. It is inconceivable that Dean Briggs 
Id in any way permit himself to be identified with a movement the chief 

I > ‘ nl which is to overthrow the Government of the United States by force 
'HI And yet Dean Briggs was one of the speakers at the meeting to 
Mi/r the Intercollegiate Liberal League, in which the Communists were 
‘ *< d. Roger N. Baldwin, head of the American Civil Liberties Bu- 
ronscientious objector” who served a prison term as a “draft dodger” 

I hr war, and intimate friend of the most radical of Communists, was 

• • llic^ organizers. Another was the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, whose 
' ‘iiH'i ican activities during the European War were so pronounced that 

nv \ ork church had to be watched by officers of the Government, 

' huMr writings were used by the Germans as propaganda with which 
• ■Hf.jit to break down the morale of the Allied soldiers. 

•Iniry W. L. Dana, known in Communist circles as one of the most 
" radical agitators, was also active in the organization of the Inter- 
'» Hilr Liberal League. Professor Dana, who was dismissed from Colum- 
' .nviTsity because of his radicalism, said as far back as 1918 that he 

S m!;M hr glad to aid however he could in furthering the cause of Soviet 
ill America, and from that time on has been issuing pronouncements 
(f: :*• “riass war.” Yet he is considered a leader in the radical collegiate 
t H,- Among the others participating in the organization of this league 
• \iir.ustus Dill, of The Crisis; Francis Neilson and Walter Fuller, of The 
• u/; Donald Winston, of Young Democracy, and representatives from 
•M.hri of other colleges. Dean Briggs and President H. N. MacCracken 
I \ • ar College were among the speakers, and by their presence lent aid 
" Hh movement. The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, in his speech on that 
M . urged tjie students to “identify themselves with the labor world 
H iImic to martyr themselves by preaching the gospel of free souls and 
• ' the rule of life.” He predicted a revolution, and said: “If you want 
' Mil the side of fundamental right you have got to line up on the side 

• f t|‘M* '* 

I (ling to the Literary Digest there were, in 1921, organizations of 
(k I..I. (collegiate Liberal League in 250 colleges and universities in this 
"Cl., At about the time when the Harvard Liberal Club’s application 
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for membership in the Aissociated Harvard Clubs was rejected because mI 
its radicalism, a thorough investigation of the club and the league was mini*' 

In the report it was shown that some outside agency was financing lU 
establishment of the league and the various clubs and their activill»'« 
From the report of this investigation it is possible to quote one paraginph, ^ 
which reads as follows: 

“It would appear that the Harvard Liberal Club, Harvard Studoiili' 
Liberal Club and the Intercollegiate Liberal League may be the mniin 
devised and about to be used as propaganda agencies by radical moveninill 
not yet disclosed. The Russian theory of instilling sympathetic ideas in ihf 
younger generation while they are still in school is well known, and 
a brief examination ... it appears more than likely that the synlMiH 
is being put into execution among college students in this country. Sucli K 
plan of radical activity is most patently dangerous, as the students at lli«l 
age, while mentally keen, active and alert, have not yet formed their |m»i 
manent characters and are at a formative period in their mental developiririii, 
during which they are particularly susceptible to the influence of oM»<» 
minds, especially those of their masters whom they are accustomed to lunk 
up to as fountains of authority, wisdom and guidance. Under those cirri mi 
stances, with men like Felix Frankfurter, Roger Baldwin and others bclilml 
such a movement, its potentialities for evil at once appear to be tremendmm" 

The retention of Professor Frankfurter at Harvard has called forlh i 
great deal of criticism from men in public affairs, Harvard graduates .iiiij 
others. When he was counsel for President Wilson’s Mediation CommiH»<lii|| 
in the Mooney case, in California, he had the temerity to try to infliifin< , 
Theodore Roosevelt in the work he was doing in the endeavor to aid Motyiffi [ 
This drew from the ex-president, whose Americanism has never been j 

tioned by friend or foe, the following letter, the existence of which 
people know: 

“I thank you for your frank letter. I answer it at length because yil 
have taken and are taking ... an attitude which seems to me l(» ll 
fundamentally that of Trotsky and ^ Bolshevik! leaders in RuhxU 

an attitude which may be fraught with mischief to this country, 

“As for the conduct of the trial, it seems to me that Judge Duiiiid’ 
statement which I quoted in my published letter covers it. I have not In 
able to find anyone who seriously questions Mr. Dunne’s character, judli'li 
fitness and ability, or standing. Moreover, it seems to me that your o' 
letter makes it perfectly plain that the movement for the recall of Fiiiki 
was due primarily, not in the least to any real or general feeling as to ll 
alleged short-comings on his part, but to what I can only call the Bolslmvll 
sentiment. The other accusations against him were mere camouflage, 
assault was made upon him because he had attacked the murderous elcinflUl 
the dynamite and anarchy group of labor agitators. The movement again 
him was essentially similar to movements on behalf of the McNamaras, a||| 
on behalf of Moyer and Haywood. Some of the correspondents who attacki 
me frankly stated that they were for Mooney and Billings just as they In 
been for the McNamaras and for Moyer and Haywood. In view of Jui|| 
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Mnlement it is perfectly clear that even if Judge Dunne is in error 
' ludicf as to the trial being straight and proper, it was an error into 
•• rtiiiinly honest men could fall. 

T ill I he question of granting a re-trial is one thing. The question of 
• • »ll is entirely distinct. Even if a re-trial were proper this would 
I hr least justify a recall — any more than a single grave error on your 
"iilcl justify your impeachment, or the impeachment of President 
i» Inr appointing you. Fremont Older and the 1. W. W. and the direct 
*' 'Miarchists and apologists for anarchy are never concerned for justice, 
nn concerned solely in seeing one kind of criminal escape justice, 
IV as certain big business men have in the past been concerned in 
1 iMiolher kind of criminal escape justice. The guiding spirits in the 
■ irnt for the recall of Fickert cared not a rap whether or not Mooney 

• I illings were guilty; probably they believed them guilty; all they were 

•'U’d with was seeing a rebuke administered to, and an evil lesson 
"•I ill public officials who might take action against crimes of violence 
• » iI(mI by anarchists in the name of some foul and violent protest against 
I • niiditions. Murder is murder, and it is rather more evil when com- 
I Ml I he name of a professed social movement. It was no mere accident, 
I hc‘ natural sequence of cause and effect that the agitation for the 
U "I I'ickert, because he fearlessly prosecuted the dynamiters (and of 
MM human being doubts that Billings and Mooney were in some shape 
‘•m 1 privy to the outrage) should have been accompanied by the dyna- 
■Mh Mgc at the governor’s mansion. The reactionaries have in the past 
• 'Irat menace to this Republic, but at this moment it is the 1. W. W. 

' ■inanized Socialists, the anarchists, the foolish creatures who always 
' • iiKainst the suppression of crime, the pacifists and the like, under the 
' I I Ilf Hearsts and La Follettes, and Bergers, and Hillquits, the Fremont 
I mid Amos Pinchots and Rudolph Spreckels who are the really grave 
. • 'I’hese are the Bolshevik! of America, and the Bolshevik! are j.ust as 
' lla^ Romanoffs, and are at the moment a greater menace to orderly 
' Ml. Robespierre and Danton and Marat and Herbert were just as 
» < < I hr worst tyrants of the old regime, and from 1791 to 1794 they were 
H.| darigerous enemies to liberty that the world contained. When you 
" I'M anting President Wilson, find yourself obliged to champion men 
tl.*. -il/imp you ought, by unequivocal affirmative action, to make it evident 

• \ Ml arc sternly against their general and habitual line of conduct. 

< liMVi^ just received your report on the Bisbee deportation. One of 
I Miiricnt leaders in that deportation was my old friend Jack Green- 
. »dill has just been commissioned a major in the Army by President 

• M Your report is as thoroughly misleading a document as could be 
•* H MM the subject. No official writing on behalf of the President 

• I- excused for failure^ to know, and clearly to set forth that the 
'' VV is a criminal organization. To i^ore the fact that a move- 

• •I III ll as its members made into Bisbee is made with criminal intent 
( m.imIv as foolish as for a New York policeman to ignore the fact 
« IvIm n Ihe Whyo gang assembles with guns and knives it is with crim- 
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inal intent. The President is not to be excused if he ignores this bu'l, 
for of course he knows all about it. No human being in his scnni’l 
doubts that the men deported from Bisbee were bent on destruction iiiiil 
murder. If the President through you or anyone else had any rip,III 
to look into the matter, this very fact shows that he had been rciiilM 
in his clear duty to provide against the very grave danger in advamc 
When no efficient means are employed to guard honest, upright and ^vol| 
behaved citizens from the most brutal kind of lawlessness it is inevilaMn 
that these citizens shall try to protect themselves. That is as true wIhmi 
the President fails to do his duty about the I. W. W. as when the polN 
fail to do their duty about gangs like the Whyo gang; and when eillu'i 
the President or the police, personally or by representative, rebuke 
men who defend themselves from criminal assault, it is necessary shaiplv 
to point out that far heavier blame attaches to the authorities who (nil 
to give the needed protection, and to the investigators who fail to point mil 
the criminal character of the anarchistic organization against which iIih 
decent citizens have taken action. 

“Here again you are engaged in excusing men precisely like iIik 
B olsheviki in Russia, who are murderers and encouragers of murder, win) 
are traitors to their allies, to democracy and to civilization, as wnll 
as to the United States, and whose acts are nevertheless apologized loj 
on grounds, my dear Mr. Frankfurter, substantially like those which ym| 
allege. In times of danger nothing is more common and nothing imiii 
dangerous to the Republic than for men to avoid condemning the crimiiKih 
who are really public enemies by making their entire assault on the slioth 
comings of the good citizens who have been the victims or opponenlh ii| 
the criminals. This was done not only by Danton and Robespierre, but li)f 
many of their ordinarily honest associates in connection with, for inslani'C 
the ‘September massacres.’ It is not the kind of thing I care to see >vh|( 
meaning men do in this country. 

“Sincerely yours, ( 

“Theodore Roosevell.’* j 

The writings of Lenin, Trotsky or other high priests of Commuiiim|p ‘ 
as well as those of Marx and Engel, have been and undoubtedly still 
used as text-books, or as prescribed reading, in classes or clubs in WellcnlMH 
Vassar, Smith, Yale and many other colleges, and trouble is constnjJiffl 
occurring in various State universities in the West where radicalism is l>clj|ff 
taught, or studied. In all these colleges, also, Communist propaganda |irp^ 
pared with a view to being placed in the hands of students, is secretly <i|fl 
culated among the students. From time to time this secret work of l||| 
Communists becomes known publicly through the indignation of Moiq| 
thoroughly American student into whose hands the propaganda falln M 
mistake. However, this does not often happen, for the Communists if 
very careful to place such literature only in “safe” hands. i 

Upton Sinclair made, in 1922, a tour of the United States, leclurlflj f 
wherever he could on radicalism, ostensibly gathering material for a iiif * 
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^ 'Ml education. Before his departure from his home in Pasadena, Calif., 
eiihu tained as guest of honor at a dinner given by Mrs. Kate Crane 
' Mihl Prince Hopkins, known as radicals, although standing high in 
• I* lui society. Representatives were present of all classes of radicalism 
"t Lominunism to theoretical Socialism, society men and women, and 
"■•II picture stars and producers. It was entirely radical in its personnel 

* iMirndcd to be. In telling of his then projected trip, Sinclair said 
I line were capitalist spies” in practically every school and college 

In country reporting any teacher expressing liberal thought. “This 
^ • I nciwork of spies,” he said, “has created such a fear among school 

* imivcisity teachers that nearly all his letters of inquiry remained 

uiicd, thus forcing him to visit the institutions in person in order 
I miormation for his book in which he proposed to tell all about the 
I I iiilluence and domination of the reactionaries and of Wall Street 
' and capital over the educational system of this country. The 

' .1 present appeared to believe all that Sinclair told them and there 

iMiii h indignation expressed because objection was being made to the 
lull' of radicalism in the schools of the United States. And yet this 

'• 1 1 teaching is backed by the illegal Communist party of America and 

1 1- luissian Soviet Government of Moscow. 

Iiiil/^o J. H. Ryckman was another speaker. He dwelt upon the “ter- 
' p. isecution” of the I. W. W. radicals in California and said that 

.assistance given by some wealthy radicals, mentioning Miss 

' ■■ Ihxby Spencer and Miss Esther Yarnell, well known in California 

’ I > who have given bail for many of the radicals arrested in the 
' the syndicalist movement, sponsored by the Communists, would have 
. I ipcd oiit in that State. Gaylord Wilshire, a prominent Los Angeles 
■ I wlio boasts of his connections with the Communist movement, 

.I'" «i> ultra-radical speech, full of sarcastic and scathing vindictive- 

■I'Miiist American democracy, saying that a mixture of syndicalistic 

.. . “"‘i Communist tactics was the only salvation for this country 

"■ ■ ii'-l'kers are mentioned for the reason that this was the ammunition 

iiricd by Upton Sinclair on his tour of American colleges in makin*- 
■ to students. ® 

Uti-r Sinclair had started his tour he wrote friends from San 
I ■ ■"■I-... saying that ^earsf’s Magazine had accepted his latest novel 
I ' l.iii.l, and ascribing this good fortune to the fact that Norman 
M 1 . ....I, known for his radical tendencies, and connected with the American 
I *1 .iM-riics Union had shortly before been made editor of that magazine. 

' ' ■' a small private meeting of a number of radical and 

... public school teachers of Pasadena was held, at which letters 

- .... lair were discussed. He had written from Chicago that at Madison 
* ■ was received in a very friendly spirit and had held several suc- 
I..I nicelings. At the University of Chicago, he wrote, he had been 
.1 .. . ..mil auditorium in which to lecture, and so many students could 
■I I I ... to hear him that the meeting was adjourned to out-of-doors, so 
... Generally speaking,” he wrote, “I am very much 
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pleased to find so many Socialists and adherents of other anti-capita lli 
systems among the college professors, and I am quite sure that if i 
could only make these men feel reasonably sure of economic indepen(l«m 
there would be a great wave of radical thought sweeping through all utl 
schools.” 

On this tour Sinclair was entertained by and addressed several 
clubs associated with the Intercollegiate Liberal League, and at oljj 
places his meetings w’^ere held under the auspices of the “Cosmopotill 
Club” of the college. Tlie Cosmopolitan Club movement is one wht., 
has been investigated and found to be engaged in spreading radical propl 
ganda in practically all institutions in which it has been introduced. I’hirij 
are branches in Harvard, Yale, the Universities of California, Chici 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon, PennsylvnitTl 
Wisconsin and Indiana, Columbia and Cornell, Drake College, Iowa St|(^ 
College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Oberlin, Ohio State Collflilij 
Ohio Wesleyan College, Purdue, Syracuse, Union College, Vanderbilt U*ij^ 
versity, William Jewell College, Worcester University, Coe University ami| 
Radcliffe College. ^ 

These clubs include active Communists as well as radicals of oli 
types and are unquestionably supported, at least in part, by the 
munist party. In their membership are many foreigners, the ostenf>||| 
object of the clubs being to foster international friendship. In some tiU 
radical professors are the active leaders in these clubs, although usuiill 
active Communists who are imdergraduates are the leaders. They frequcullj 
have as speakers members of the Communist party of America who iitV 
miss an opportunity to make converts. 

As Upton Sinclair made his tour of the country and worked 
directly or indirectly for Communism, so Lillian Reiseroff, of Cambrid 
Mass., made her w^ay from East to West, working directly for the Coinruj 
nists, and organizing in schools and colleges, among her other activUI( 
branches of the Young Workers’ League of America, a part of the Comnui«|i 
organization supported as one of the “legal” portions of the radical putlj 
Miss Reiseroff made her way to the Pacific Coast and at Seattle fouij 
Sidney E. Borgeson, who while attending the summer school at the 0Q 
versity of Washington, was very active as a member of a number 
local radical organizations. These two worked together in college ciro| 
and left together for Minneapolis, where Borgeson said he was to 
employed as an instructor at the University of Minnesota, and wIm 
M iss Reiseroff was to engage actively in organization work for the Yotli 
Workers’ League. 

The Communists have not been slow to seize upon the fact that {)i| 
tically no efforts are made, outside of the public school system, wl 
its more or less lax laws relating to attendance at certain ages, to furnl 
children of foreign birth and children of the working class with 
cational facilities. This lack of attention on the part of the Amert< 
public has given the Communist an excellent opportunity to organize idf 
schools for the teaching of Communism. Among the documents fan 
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■ I h*idyin/iii, Mich., were many referring to the work on the education and 
1 naiiiing of the youth on Communistic lines. Much of this work 

l»v the Young Workers’ League, which has been organized all over 
♦li ’ Miiiry in a remarkably short time. 

^ ingle example of how the Communists work in the schools and col- 
* r iull suffice to explain many recent activities in such institutions. 
1 1 ’ vixty-five Russian men and women applied for admission to the 

I 111 * I 'lilies from Mexico as students. They said they wished to matricu- 
jiM' 1* I III* University of California for study. The United States Govern- 
hi I * I milled them to enter, believing them anxious to attend the University 
III I 'liloriiia for educational purposes only. As a matter of fact the 
ii<i t Im. were sent by the Russian Soviet Government to Mexico to facilitate 
iIifI' .III I mice to this country. They were financed by the Communists in 
M - "»v mid carried on a well organized Communist propaganda on the 
Coast under direction of the Third International of Moscow. They 
Ml * I- ’• number of converts among the students of the University, according 
hi -I ivi II informed visitor to the Coast. They also acted as advisers to 
III if Miiizcrs of the Young Workers’ League in Pacific Coast States. 

I III Young Workers’ League is an outgrowth of the Young P eople’^ 
I I'nmiimiMl League and the Young^ Tebple’s Socialist_Leagim^ and ..wag^.or- 
iHnlri d lor “legal” propaganda puqm^.^. The re-organization was ef- 
^ .1 by ihe Executive Committee of the Workers’ party and the instal- 
(illnn III the various circles was in charge of the National Secretary, 
Ml. . Carlson, alias E. Connelly, alias Edwards. He is a member of 
it,. I ..Mimunist party of America, of which the Workers’ party is the 

j.* “legal” political branch. The purpo se-of, Workers’ 

in “to educate.jhe. merabers^_ the young .workers^..ta-understand 
in capitalist jpjciety,, . to shoy^^ stupidity oL s^king 

L aCiiib higher, and to map a course of acUpn^ for,gnj^ncipa^^^ 

Ahi' i*: I he organizers of the League were such persons as Walter Bronstrup, 
lli" Umgaret Prevy, Mrs. Sadie Amter, Max Kaminsky and D. E. Early, 
ill known in Communist circles. 

Ml* headquarters of this League is, at the time of this writing, at 
l^ast Twelfth Street, New York, and the country is divided into 
- with an organizer in each district. Classes are^^M in many 
Upi - lor the instruction q^ohe y^ng p^ple./^d T^r eiaei;s along 
BlhvumiHliq Ij^s: ^-The "follo^^g is 'quoted, as an example, ^om a 
of the organization in Roxbury, Mass.: 

"Mrolings are held every Sunday evening. Classes have been opened 
b fmonmics and psychology and are attended. Harry W. L. Dana and 
pii Aiiloinette F. Konikow, of No. 52 Chambers Street, Boston, are 
Wmin^ al these classes. Leo Golosov, of Dorchester, was formerly in 
HjiijM ..I the organization and he has since been in Russia. Louis Marks, 

■ h(‘ster, is now at the head. Recently copies of Youth, a Com- 
■Htdx* iiapcr, were distributed at one of the meetings.” 

W I bn is only a sample of the work done in many localities in ad- 
Wll- a ii. ihe work among the children. The Communists are using the 
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schools regularly as places of meeting for older students of CominiitiliH^ 
as well as for children of tender years. In the classes such htuillll 
as the “A. B. C. of Communism,” “Fundamental Principles of CommunUili, 
“Theses and Resolutions of the Communist International” are read nihI 
studied. Youth, the publication just mentioned, was the official 
of the League until March, 1922, when the Young Worker becanm |||| 
official organ. 

From a convention call issued by the national secretary of the \ 
Workers’ League, the aim of the organization is given in the folbyjj 
words: “Our aim is to be the abolition of capitalism by means^ oP 
Workers’ Republic, a government functioning through the power 
proletariat to the exclusion of all other classes, as the first step low 
the establishment of an international classless society, free from all 
icaL^nd economic slavery.” International Liebknecht Day was first osl 
brated by the Young Workers’ League of America in January, 1922, wh 
international meetings were held in almost every important city of I 
United States. A joint convention was held in New York in April, 
was announced that all organizations subscribing to the convention call n 
sending delegates, yiust agree to merge into the Young Workers’ Lejiuiti] 
Conventions were also held in Brooklyn in May, and in Chicago in 
of the same year. T 

Bearing in mind that this organization is chiefly interested in educHill 
first the young and then their elders in Communistic lines of thought, 
that an effort has been made to lead the public to believe that 
Young Workers’ League is not connected with the Communist movei 
it is interesting to read the following communication, dated Moscow, , 

27, 1922, and addressed “to the National Executive Committees ol3 
Communist parties,” which was found with other documents at Bridj 
Mich., when the Communist party convention was raided: 

“Dear Comrades: In agreement with the Executive Committee ofj 
Comintern, the Executive Committee of the Young Communist Internalii 
decided to launch an energetic campaign of the youth for the ii 
front of the proletariat. For this purpose it decided to convi 
World Congress of Juvenile Labor. 

“In order to prepare the proletarian youth for our campaign, 
of utmost importance that the Communist parties with their press sii 
us in the most extensive manner. This is especially necessary he 
the whole action is closely connected with the united front polii 
the Comintern in the next (near?) future. 

“We have already informed the National Executives of our 1 
in order that the editors of the party organs may support us. With cofl 
eration to the immense significance of this forthcoming action and its 
on the Social Democrats and Centrists, we ask you, the National Exi 
Committees, to instruct the editors of your organs to grant sufll 
space to the publications of the National Leagues as well as to the 
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MMlIonnI publications. With Communist greetings of the Executive Com- 
HilMro of the Young Communist International.” 

Ill a circular marked “strictly confidential,” sent from Moscow June 
!•! M)22, the National Executive Committees of the Communist parties 

Im llin various countries of the world were told that “recent events in the 
liiiiMii/itional labor movement render necessary a revision of our tactics 
I hr problem of ‘the proletarian united front and juvenile labor.’” It 
ji lliru stated that the youth must not be made to carry on their fight 
I lie united front alone but that all branches of the Communist party 
\h erirh country must work together for the united front under the direction 
Ml I lie National Executive Committee of the Communist Party. “The slogan 
it llm united front will for a long time,” the circular says, “be the underlined 
|ltiiiriple of all activities.” 

The “recent events in the international labor movement” refers to 
irfiisal of the Socialist Internationals to surrender to the Commu- 
lhl« in the matter of calling a world labor congress, to insist upon all 

( iImm working with the united front movement for the establishment of 
IP proletarian government of the world. Because of this opposition the 
IjHlInr was dropped for the time and the Executive Committee of the Young 
lihiiiniiinists League, in Moscow, upon direction from their superiors in 
lllp Soviet Government, shifted the movement to the various national 
llftt^fdy.ations instead of trying to make it a solid world movement. 

11 is interesting to note the care with which this work in America, 
» I he case in all other countries, is mapped out in Moscow. One of 
il«>c uments found at Bridgman contains the proceedings of the Young 
Htnmnist International at Moscow, when, under the leadership of Zin- 
jpll, programs for the future were arranged and the work specified for 
hianches all over the world. In each country the youngsters must 
liiplructed as to the form of government in that country and given 
(til'i for argument against its maintenance. Care must be taken that the 
fly and work shall be interesting to the youth. A few paragraphs of 
IP proceedings will be illuminating. 

“In view of the fact that almost all of the practical arrangements 
llir leagues have an educational character (evenings of groups, 
Ifirp, discussions and entertainment evenings, excursions, etc.) and that 
fill oilier departments of w^ork an increase of the educational endeavors 
fifvTSBary (training of ofiBcials), the systematic improvement of this 
fP of activities must be paid great attention to. The organization of 
work (elaboration of plans, discussion of the active workers providing 
now forces and material) must in any case be transferred to a special 
ihiiimt of the Executive Committee and the branch committees. 

“The performance of the task imposed by the Second Congress—^that 
ping educational work on the problems of the day—is only possible 
IP active members of the leagues know the elementary principles of 
Marxian theory. In order to enable the members to acquire this 
ledge, political elementary instruction must be given. All young 
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workers entering the Leagues must as far as possible during the firsl 
of their membership be provided with elementary political knowledgr " 

Then the work is mapped out in detail, taking them through gimk* 
much as is done in our public school system, until they are devclnjutl 
full Communists when they are admitted to active membership in the |hiiIi 
and assigned to work, A part of this future work is given as “agihiilttM 
and propaganda” among youth not of Communist families. 

“The patient, persistent and systematic enlightenment of the 
masses of juvenile labor on the character of our opponents, along the pHv 
tical lines of their daily activities, must become the basis of this agilnilt'M 
and propaganda work,” reads a portion of the proceedings. “So f.n hi 
the bourgeois youth organizations are concerned, it is the task of the Ymmi 
Communist Leagues to expose their class character, to fight the Church, In 
carry on a strong, elastic anti-religious propaganda, to lead a rulhhM 
fight against militarism and to unveil not less ruthlessly pacifism fool 
political neutrality. Tliey must, furthermore, be able to sharpen the cIhm 
antagonism in these organizations where proletarian and semi-prolehii Ihh 
elements are organized.” 

In the resolutions adopted by the first national convention of th^ 
Young Workers’ League of America, organized by the Young CommmiM 
League pursuant to instructions from Moscow, and which was held in 
May, 1922, it is distinctly stated that “in the struggle of the working « Ihm 
against the capitalist class the laboring youth does not hold any sjicn Id 
position; the class struggle is a conflict between but two classes- lltl 
working class and the capitalist class.” The resolutions at this conveulhMi 
endorsed Soviet Russia and “demanded” its recognition by the irnlliHj 
States, approved the stand of the World War Veterans against “the avn^vMl 
foe of the working class, the American Legion,” and endorsed the fiit’iiill 
of. Soviet Russia and all other Communist branches and efforts. 

The call for this convention was officially endorsed by four braixlilt 
of the Young Women’s League, Chicago, Detroit, Boston and New Yoik* 

A single paragraph from the resolution on education, adopted by the Yo(iii| 
Communist International and approved by the convention in America, h lli 
the extent of the work of this organization: 

“With the change in the character and intensity of the class stiuMnll 
must come about a change in our method of agitation. This field nuilj 
be subdivided .under these two headings: first, education within ll|| 
organization; second, propaganda and education among the masses.” 

It has been seen that the machinery of the Communists for gniiil||| * 
converts and trained workers embraces all stages and degrees of ri|||i i 
cation from the poor youngster who has to work selling papers, riniMliH i 
errands, or in any way, through the night Communist schools, the piill) 
lie schools, colleges and universities, even to professorial chairs in |||| 
higher institutions. In addition to this, the names of all radicals who. Ill 
word or deed, lend encouragement or endorsement to the Communist niiiyp i 
ment, are used in the propaganda work of gaining recruits to the Commniilij- 
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Wlienever a college professor, a Government official, a big business 
•• or any individual whose name carries distinction in any line of 
' '»vnr, carelessly or with intent expresses an opinion which can be 
liiM’d ns favoring, even in a limited sense, the aims of the Communists, 
i' words are seized upon and used for propaganda purposes, especially 

■ >.l•'/lvoring to win over young men and women, in college or out, to 
< Minmunist party. Thus it is that correspondence between the late 
d ' D. Steinmetz, the electrical genius, and Lenin was broadcasted 

• ' lioiit the English speaking world and was translated into many 
•1 s for propaganda purposes. It was given out by Lenin. 

irinmetz, wffio had for many years been knowm as an enthusiastic in- 
!iimI socialist, expressed to Lenin his admiration of the Russian Soviet 
iinu'iit in “the building up of socialism and economic reconstruction” 

' (liTing his services “to assist Russia in the technical sphere and 
*iilarly in the matter of electrification in a practical way and with 
Lenin’s reply was a studied attempt to furnish material for 
. 'Hida, writing of “the necessity and the inevitability of supplanting 

■ diun by a new social order” and using other hackneyed phrases 

to those who study revolutionary literature. Lenin also took 
I"II to refer to the lack of recognition of the Soviet government by 

• lulled States as a prime difficulty in the path of accepting the Steinmetz 

■ mI assistance. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


RADICAL PUBLICATIONS AND LITERATURE 


llin number of radical publications issued in the United Stales in- 
those published abroad and circulated in this country almost trebled 
|t( iIh’ year 1922. This is due to two facts: the tremendous increase 
w I ho growth of the Communist party and its “legal” branches 
HI America, and the fact that a number of radical publications suspended 
the raids by the authorities in December, 1920, and January, 1921. 
ilu'fo are known to be at least 227 radical publications printed in foreign 
leaimgeH and seventy-three in English issued in the United States; there 
(h**v l»c others, for many of them are printed secretly and circulated sur- 
(fMiillmisly, and it is more than probable that some such papers find their 
only into the hands of those whom they are intended to reach. In 
to these there are 269 papers printed in various languages abroad, 
inFlmllng English, and imported into the United States in large quantities, 
ivi’ll as forty-two papers published in Argentine, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Uruguay, which are brought in increasingly large 

B Haiiililoft to this country to aid in the drive of radical propaganda. This 
I rt I Mini of 611 periodicals known to be circulated among the people 

t i lilt' United States, directly or indirectly aimed at the overthrow of this 
ItiHtninent. 


In addition to the daily papers, weekly magazines and monthly reviews, 
h mli^d in the above list, books are published and circulated for children 
Miliilts, all of them very cleverly presenting propaganda for the purpose 
n-^lllling Communism in the minds of the readers. Most of these books 
I hirpared in Russia and many of them are printed abroad, being brought 
ilip United States by smugglers. Picture post cards, some of them of 
iMliHlic merit, are also secretly brought to this country and efforts 
rmiHlanlly being made to give them wide distribution; but as these 
ranh are unmailable, under the laws of the country, they are usually 
■• alcd. No attempt is made, however, to distribute the books except 
III liand to hand, and through the underground organizations of the 
HaMiniHt party. The subtlety and excellence of these books are worthy 
Hmiinrndation but for the message they bear—that the Government of 
ISilIrd States must be overthrown and the dictatorship of the prole- 
IhI f'tiiiiblished. Several different volumes of fables, imitating the Aesop 
nil ", especially designed for little folks, are widely read by Communist 
and the children of radicals of other stripes. 

Many of the Communist books, also, may be obtained at public book 
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stores. Care is taken in the preparation of these books—^this refers solrh 
to the reading matter for mature people—to malce them accord with lli# 
laws of the United States so that the propaganda may be more w'uM) 
distributed. These volumes are largely philosophical and bearing on in 
dustrial conditions. But the single moral pointed, the single lesson conv<'\Hl 
is that all capitalistic governments must be overthrown by violence <nul 
Soviet governments, patterned after and under the direction of the cent ml 
Soviet government at Moscow, established. 

At first the Communist, anarchist and other radical papers publinliflil 
in this country were crude affairs, frequently printed on coarse, brow»» 
paper, and typographically barbarous. But today these papers are oxrol 
lently printed, many of them on better print paper than is used by iiiunI 
metropolitan newspapers, and the make-up and typography of a nahni 
that would please the most exacting journalist. Colors are frequeiilh 
used—though this applies exclusively, perhaps, to magazines and pam 
phlets. And whereas the reading matter in the early publications 
crudely put together, usually nothing but the most blatant excoriation nl 
government and praise of the Soviet regime, and almost invariably show inn 
ignorance of composition and of English, the present publications itm 
excellently written in blameless diction, and present their propaganda iu 
far more insidious and interesting style. In fact, some of their newspaprii 
and magazines are fascinating in their cleverness. The chief propagaihU 
articles are logically constructed (on false premises, to be sure) and tli« 
best American in the world would have to be on his guard to keep fnaii 
falling into agreement with the writer. These publications are well II 
lustrated with cartoons and photographic reproductions and have vain mu 
departments, even columnists and jokes, all carefully built to furlliif 
Communist propaganda. 

One excellent series of pamphlets is entitled “Children’s Stories ill . 
Soviet Russia” and is issued by “Friends of Soviet Russia Famine Semi • 
Clubs of America.” This is patently an effort to make use of the ln.yj ! 
and girls’ scout organizations and the pamphlet is purely a Commiiiil«| 
organ for the dissemination of Communist propaganda through the (juiP ' 
munist “legal” branch known as Friends of Soviet Russia. It is profiiHdljf 
illustrated, with covers in colors, and contains a number of stories aboilU 
and for children. The blow at capitalism is struck at the outset in ll||l 
following paragraph, as a preface to the stories; J 

“The rich capitalists all over the world tried to ern<;Vi tliP 



Russia fight for her life at a time when she was beginning xxiaiv-.. mi 
happy and free for all workers and their children. Then came droiilll 
starvation and death for millions.” 

Radical periodicals are published from Boston to Los Angeles, fiiKli 
Seattle to Florida. The place of publication of the most radical is unknowHl 
they simply appear. They are printed in many languages includitil 
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English: Russian, Italian, Jewish, Ukrainian, Armenian, Bulgarian, 
l>. Croatian, Esthonian, Finnish, German, Greek, Hungarian, Lithuanian, 
ti Slovak, Spanish, Roumanian, Danish, Lettish, Slovenic and French, 
limy of the papers, such as The Communist, the official organ of 
« 'Mimiunist party in America, are printed in various language editions. 

• dilors of the different editions attend a regular round table at which 
■ lilor-in-chief dictates the general policy to be followed in each article. 

policy is discussed by the polyglot circle and the translations are 

* lo (!onform, not in words, but in sentiment, to the policy dictated, 
one is true of the books, pamphlets, circulars, posters and magazines, 

li appear in many languages, directed to bringing about the one 
Mile' result. This part of the Communist party work is thoroughly 
•••' ' fl and is progressing without a hitch. These publications are prac- 

• f. all the reading matter the foreigner in the United States gels. They 
'Mcfiilly prepared to keep his mind alien to the interests of the United 

• and are devoted to inspiring and maintaining interest in the “class 
Ic,” which is preached to him continuously from the time of his 

' 1 1 in America. His only companions, frequently his only associates, 
I his language, and here is a newspaper, a w^eekly and a monthly 
' iiir, and even books in his native tongue. There is little in reading 
I « that falls into his hands to urge him to become American because 
iliing he wants in the way of reading matter is furnished him in his 
( i tiipnage. And therein lies the seriousness of the foreign press situation 
Hi United States. With few exceptions the reading matter that comes 
IHh hand in his own language preaches either openly or by innuendo 
I-M rssity” for the violent overthrow of the United States Government, 
i hr radical press was largely concerned with the strikes of 1922, 

» lo be supposed. The radical and labor press was interested in the 

* d of unrest as an example of the larger, broader fight between capital 
I l-thoi* of which the strikes were regarded as but preliminary, although 

• iii|H)rtant, battles. Characteristic is the sentiment expressed: “Capital 
i .ncing; Labor is on the defensive.” Not in part alone the fault of 

uurrs and operators, according to this press, but the coal and rail 
' w(^rc entirely so—an unprovoked assault upon the living rights of 
okers. Hence, also, the almost universal plea for the united front, 

• i strike, as the only hope against the unity of purpose and power 
ninny, the ultimate end, of course, being “the complete abolition of 

I I iliMui.” Certain of the editorials in recent numbers of the Communist 
I . ilirr radical press on the strike situation are very bitter. “If they do 

♦ ", H’liinl wor^ urge measures of direct action, words are scarcely 
I I ill the light of the inflammatory picture painted. To assert, as one 

*1. *,* docs, that “the bourgeoisie stands in a fighting line—ready to shoot 
. .1- I II like dogs”, and then add that “To give in means—Death! To 

• I- 11 Hums—Life! Struggle!” does not require more in the way of 
I .iu .,1 to forcible resistance. 

\ Moscow is the headquarters of the entire Communistic movement. 
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all important orders affecting Communism throughout the entire wgj 
come from that city. Berlin is one of the chief, if not the chief siihrtgi 
nate headquarters, for it is in the latter city, that the governing body ol | 
parties in Western Europe and America sits and directs the work donf 
those two important sections of the world. The propaganda work in | 
United States has its headquarters in Berlin, always, of course, undci | 
supreme authorities in Moscow. Early in the summer of 1922, Jay 1*^ 
stone, secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist l*a| 
of America, brought from Berlin $35,000 for propaganda work in 
country. Later, A. A. Heller*^ of New York, representative of the Su|Mi'nJ|! 
Soviet of People’s Economy in the United States, received $48,000 irttH' 
Berlin for the same purpose. This latest consignment of gold w/ih luptf 
work in connection with the drive of the Friends of Soviet Russia foi nil 
ditional funds, the major portion of which goes into Soviet colTn-i 
Moscow. 

Bearing in mind that the United States, then, is fed with Comnnmlil 
propaganda from Berlin, it is interesting to know that this propaf'nmU 
is prepared at the Berlin headquarters in English, printed on shecln 
one side only and thus distributed so that the English radical papeiH M(i| 
reprint it simply by using shears and paste in its preparation. This malriu) 
is also furnished the foreign language press here in whatever languaj-i 
desired, and in the same way. The Berlin organization is no secret 
for the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung published an excellent chart ol Kit 
ramifications of the organization with the following interesting arlicl*^ 

‘The chart shows the organization of the Bolshevik propaganda hi 
spread throughout Europe. Its management is being conducted by the pi op.* 
ganda bureau, which is a division of the All-Russian Central Execilhi* 
Committee, having as its object the propaganda within the country. IH 
the army and abroad. The latter is divided into two sections: the 
and the Western. The Eastern section consists of eight groups, 
of China and Korea, Japan, India, Afghanistan, Turkey, Persia, Cmiiit 
sus and the Nomadic nations. The Western section embraces, oiit«li|| 
of the European countries, the United States of America. The propaipiml^ 
bureau is headed by the propaganda committee, the members of which 
Zinoviev, Radek, Chicherin, Lunacharsky, Krassin, Litvinov and dIIm'Hi 
T he committee is again divided into an Official Section, containinj^ OtI 
diplomatic and commercial delegations abroad, the press bureau, the ii(<w| 
agency ‘Rosta’ and a number of wireless stations as well as the secret 


» Mr. Heller was Commercial Attache in Ludwig Marten’s “Russian Soviet EmbiwMir.it 
prior to Marten’s departure from this country under pressure. “Who’s Who in Nef 
York, ’ edition of 1918, states: Heller, Abraham Aaron, Gen’l Mgr. Internat. 

Co.; b. Minsk, Russia, October 1874; s. Lazarus and Sarah (Chautin) Hellor. 
PubUc schs. Moscow, Russia and New York; m. Edith Spectorsky, Dec. 1902, N 
City. Children, Anna, Lyndal, Mlreille. Organized in 1893 firm of L. Heller A I. 
(importers of precious stones) and in 1906 opened European office at Paris, FrittH 
Formed Internat. Oxygen Co., in 1910 and is now treasurer and Gen’l Mgr. of 
Mem. Executive Bo^rd Compressed Gas Mfrs. Ass’n, Dir. Rand School of Hi 
Science. Recreations, farming, golf. Clubs, Twilight, Inwood Coimtry. Resldn 
9 W. 68th St., and Bemardsville, N. J. Address 115 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
International Oxygen Co. received large contracts during the War to supply i||| 
Army and especially the Navy with oxygen and other chemicals. 
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Schematic diagram of the Bol.shevlk propaganda organization taken from the Deutsche 
Allf/cjticinc Zeitunf/ of Berlin. .\t that time the propaganda in America was directed largely 
through the Berlin headquarter.^ but latterly order.s have been received direct from Moscow'. 
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A iifid B, conducting a special information and communications service 
mihIi'i I ho management of a member of the Extraordinary Commission, the 
I !»■ K«. Tlie ofBcial section is conducted by Litvinov in Reval. Here are 
litt piinting offices, the information bureaus, and warehouses for goods 
lliHl will be required, should rapprochement with other countries be per¬ 
il i IimL 

“Litvinov also has charge of the Central offices in Helsingfors, Riga, 

^ Prague, Vienna, Rome, Stockholm, Copenhagen, London and Berlin. 

I III* Kiissian money for the feeding of the chest of the Russian missions 
hiding forwarded by Litvinov either directly to those offices or to Berlin 
f'-i liMlIicr transmission. It also is being used for the support of the 
i *»iimiimist groups, mainly those in Vienna, Prague and Berlin. 

“Berlin is ranking first among the Bolshevik central offices. It is 
with Soviet agents. Its head is Wigdor Kopp, with his secretary, 
SlHMnmink. The main offices are located in the Massenstrasse, Nr. 9. With 
dill I here are connected further separate bureaus constituting together 
PM Miotnious administrative apparatus. The Berlin office is supporting the 
Rote Fahne, and is conducting the Red press bureau in the Muenz- 
hiHMie, 24, issuing reports which are being scattered in enormous quantities 

i |iniiigli Europe and the United States. The office is directed by the German 
•mmnmist, Anna Geier. The Berlin central office disposes of vast funds. 

I li obliged to maintain, however, an army of agents, informers, couriers, 

t ill hi. newspapers, etc. Kopp also is subsidizing a shipping company; 
il- I nil name is Kopelevich. He places great confidence in the organiza- 

E h»ii ‘Pence and Work,’ which is managed by Prof. Stankevich and the 
|i(iMnilist Golubsov, endeavoring to reconcile the Russian emigres with the 
Hivirl Government. 

“Thq secret sections are working by means of strikes, sabotage, provo- 
h||loiii and economic crises. Their Central Office is administered from 
■hii ow and is under the direction of Zinoviev, Dzierzinsky, Kamenev, 
|flii«ky and others. Every foreign country has there its representative. 
fllMMiig I hem there is the Englishman, MacLean, who was arrested recently 
In I Mgland during the demonstrations of the unemployed. The main and 
lib Mitnrics are indicated on the chart. Seven of them are connecting Mos- 
wllli the centres of Europe. [The United States comes directly under 
1^1 ill Author.] 

n “The second place after Berlin is Prague. It is the connecting main 
iMrrit Moscow and Paris. The office in Milan is directing the Italian, the 
Kji# and the Yugoslav Districts. Offices of similar importance are situ- 
1^1 III Home, Zagreb, Belgrade, Sofia, Adrianople and Constantinople, all 
fr wlib b are directed from Adrianople. Roumania is under special direc- . 
||«ii III Hnkovsky in Kiev. The well-organized Western sections of Zurich 
llt'l London under the management of Rubalsky are worthy of mention. 

Iiiii.Imii is a subdivision of the Paris section and is receiving special atten- 
Hiiii liotn Moscow. Toulouse is connected with Spain, while Belgium and 
DhHimkI are connected with Paris. 

■ “This enormous organization could not be changed or overthrown in 
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a night. Changes of individuals might take place but they could not .li. 
turb the entire structure. The organization of the Bolshevik propiiiimi.h 
as outlined here is working for the only great goal for which it has l.i*., 
created, which is Universal Revolution.” 

While the Berlin organization, with the multitude of tentacles an mti 
lined above, serves to direct the attitude of the papers of the United SImIn 
and various other countries as well, along lines for the general CominmiM 
movement, editors of the radical newspapers are permitted great frcril.iMi 
in handling their local situations and problems. Every strike, every pulli 
ical disturbance, every racial clash is seized upon to promote the caipu' nl 
radicalism and to serve as an agency for an attack upon the ^‘capital i i I* 
state and form of society. On these lines the radical press in the lIiiKiJ 
Stat^ leads the world, for the Communists abroad have passed the 
of development where they have to be continuously aroused. The 
eigner in the United States, dependent in large measure for his inform 
and almost entirely for his reading matter upon the radical press, nn .Ii 
to have his mind concentrated on his “wrongs” in order to keep him nl lU 
proper pitch of rebellious feeling. 

Therefore, the radical press pursues its tireless course with steadih im 
creasing skill in fastening upon those issues in the industrial and polliUl 
life of the United States which lend themselves, often neatly enouf^Ii. li» 
the cause of radicalism. The characteristic feature about this attitiid* n| 
blame, contemptuous or ironic, as the case may be, is that never l)y >mii 
chance is a fair or good word, even an extenuating word, said for the 
mg state of things. Never, by any chance, is an effort made, never 
a suggestion, to improve conditions that exist; the sole aim and objr.’l || 
i^erly to destroy the present social system before considering the m.»vM 
that will have to be made in effecting the establishment of the DictatfUMhljj 
of the Proletariat in America. Everything that is, is wrong, they say ; .>11 
is black, and there is no relief or betterment in sight because relief 
betterment are not to be looked for in a cesspool of iniquity. Read iIimIj 
press day after day and its influence will not be denied. A blatant rliMil 
vinism might be proof against it. An intelligent appreciation of it, pro niiii 
con, is not to be found belittling it. How a full symp'athy with it miiM Ii| 
nourished and strengthened, it is disconcerting to think. 

The proletariat of the United States, the Communists and other r«<llpj|( . < 
leaders believe, has passed the stage where wild excitement is necessary Ua ! 
waken woikers to appreciation of what they must do. Accordingly a cliaii||(|!> 
appears in their press. In 1920 the efforts of press and agitators 
devoted to exciting the workers to radicalism in thought and deed. T||| 
most inflammatory appeals were printed and broadcasted by every meaiiH 
could be found in which the law could be evaded. But today the 
ganda is far more insidious. The minds of the workers have been 
with the necessity of overthrowing the Government by violence and ml#;' 
they are being trained to the work which is regarded solely as prelim' 
to the great mass action . That is why the united front is being prourliiBj^^ ^ 
and stressed on every occasion. The Freiheit, the daily organ of the 
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• mioii of the Workers’ Party, the “legal” political branch of the Com- 
■ H I parly of America, in discussing strikes editorially, said in the 

iim of 1922: 

11 10 ‘right to work’ has no meaning to them [the employers] when 
lock out the workers, reorganize the factories, have the work done 
' (in order to deprive their own workers of work) and demand for 

.right to discharge employees. The worker is to them of 

v/ilue than a machine. 

i machine is not thrown out when there is not enough work to keep 
'Fhe worker, however, who creates all the wealth for his employer 
II di ilic sweat of his brow is thrown out in the street when there is not 

■ li work to keep him busy. 

SVi are not discussing this with the railroad companies or other em- 

* Wc do not want to preach morals to them. We only want that 
^ ■ i kcrs themselves conceive fully the ‘sacred right to work.’ 

Flic present crisis will not last forever, and not always will the pres- 
' • I CI S haye the upper hand. The time will come when the workers 

I 1 ^ ‘di/o their power and will remind themselves of ‘the right to work’, 
riic workers will acquire the right to work with the abolishment of 
I dll of the employers over the industries and with the substitution of 

• ifilnrship of the masters with that of the workers.” 

* an example of the radical press’ efforts to keep the spirit of the 
I. lip to fighting pitch, a couple of paragraphs from a recent number 

* * /(ux% a Hungarian daily Communist paper of New York, will suffice, 
l»np(‘i*, in an editorial printed in September, 1922, shows the character- 
I i-pc that out of the railroad and coal strikes, or any other similar 

I may grow the means to the great end, the triumph of Communism 
' 1 1 I he general strike. In part this editoral says: 

I he new factor of the American labor movement is the spiritual 
I V Inch fills with revolutionary solidarity the awakening masses. Soon 
ivill appear, in every fight of the workers, that feeling of revolu- 
- ' Molidarity which gives the masses participating in the fight a strong 
I' i.Il'ich makes them feel that they no longer fight only for temporary 

■ ■•I •‘•CM, not only to preserve the attained results, but that they enter the 
' ' ' ll 1 wider basis, affecting the whole working class. The revolutionary 

i> jirt lo the foreground. 

I he Communist self-consciousness of the workers has become a power- 
' ' ' ipon against capitalism which is already shocked by this strength, 
h I he workers have not even used yet the weapon that has become 

• M I (as steel) by solidarity. What is this weapon? 

Ific lliought of a GENERAL STRIKE is this weapon which has be- 

.Miiifest among broad ranks in spite of all the soothing efforts of the 

> ' 1.11011 pashas. The workers want to employ this weapon, they demand 
'• I I-' employed. . . The mass has issued the password that the terror 
• I ■ tvernment must be answered by a general strike.” 

I In masses grow more and more in favor of the revolutionary fight 
I ' ill lliis they voluntarily accept Communist leadership. In trade 
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"ntirf'Ttorlar''*!■' ”»• 'I" 

who up to now supported the VomJlr?lHicy.” ' 

f? •?:■“ 

more often than not wholly inimical to thp r ^ sucking dove mi> 

published in Brooklyn: ^aisve, a Lithuanian Communist d.ilb 

m.,. te'Li'”lEe'Gov’:™,TLtt St ”'‘T'T "‘‘ 

their constitutional rights—only then does the GovV^^™ n .. 

I.t.,i.l a certain amount of con“eLiot» •»«» the . 

the “hef,*.7 S^Z'jTu »/Wng d„„c 

of the upward of a hundred ndir^l rl *T ^ United States. Every nm 
weeklies, monthlies, pamphlets and books^ newspapers, not to mention lli.t 

defiance to the estabfisS olLfi .•! 

urging the workers to take the reins^in theTr n .United States tnitl 

Russia, and establish the longedZ ZatsW .. 

party of ZericI whose^ duZ'^are'tr find* Comin.inl.l 

paganda to non-Communists through the medium^of*whar*^°* '"" 

servative” press. Unfortunately r ^ ‘ 

papers to be fair and permit both’ siAp. f metropolitan ihith 

TSTuTSiLTouTTK^'S'’" ' iT 

.ion^ih a repuiie pahtTorLT; J “ i;^hT£!; ‘ .. 

They are classed as revolutionary and malf evident to aiiymi^, 

■ha. .hey ar. cugagod, in .pTa^gX fetrlL'!'; Iff 
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This cartoon, illustratinsr the anti-Christian character of the revolull..ii*4l 
nio\ement in the Lnited States, was first published in :Max Eastman's naner 

'var ami revived in the present L} 
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♦ iMtlonisls. But when a publication like the official Journal of the Amer- 
' »M tliiiikers’ Association falls into a trap laid for it, one must express 

"iMine. If any organization in the country should be conservative it 

• lull of the bankers’. And when a number of the official organ of that 
M 'Htl/.iilion came from the press with an article by Ivan Narodny (alias 

Mm. Mi l, alias Ivan Ivanovitch, alias Jaan Siboul, alias Jaan Talue) a sus- 
I • liming the war, there was reason for surprise. The article, to be sure, 

• ‘Ml ostensible attack on the Soviet government in Russia, but it was 
I • H.iMil for ulterior purposes after a considerable discussion and carefully 
1*1 iJmis by the Communists here, who had a quiet laugh at the ease 

• ill wliirli they effected an entrance to the bourgeois press. Narodny has 

• »tl lime for counterfeiting, has long been and admits that he is an 
I *1 . revolutionist, working from Russia, and has had a career of crime 
111 - • II I nils of which would fill a book. 

All the radical press of the United States are considered official organs 
I . I III' Communist party, for all the official orders from Moscow are given 

♦ - n il publication in order that the instructions may reach all mergers 
I llir party. As an example of this there appeared a proclamation 
ii M“l l>y the Executive Committee of the Communist International, 

il d •! Ill Moscow July 2*2, 1922, calling upon ‘The Workingmen and Work- 
ii |M iMiirn of All Countries” to keep up the fight for help for Russia. Re¬ 
in 111111 fo the demands of the sane countries of the world that private 
|M»<|M ily be respected by the Soviet government before the question of 

♦ 1 .iiilion will be considered, this proclamation says: 

”Ani regards the factories and mines . . . Soviet Russia has 

Ibiiul dial she will never and on no account return them. . . . The Rus- 

I Ihii molclariat will not return them, because otherwise the rivers of blood 
11 i.lilrli it has saved the revolution will have been spilled in vain. The 
liiMl.n revolution which gave the factories and the estates into the hands 
III llir Russian leaders, was the first step made by the international prole- 

I ml.il Inwards liberation from the capitalistic yoke. No backward step will 
w* bikni, cost what it may.” 

Tlie Communist and other radical papers not only have their own car- 
IlHiMi'ilM, of whom Art Young is the most prolific and most effective, and 

t liib' IIml paragraphers, whose ability cannot be questioned, but they have 
III 1 1 own press service in the Federated Press, This is in part a co- 

S lioMhvf association of labor and radical papers. Its aim has been to collect 
lit ilirtlribute all news pertaining to the labor and radical movements. It 
■ndt.tvnicd to get the sanction of the conservative labor organizations, but 
i.oliralism was too well known and in this the effort failed. The Com- 
jUlliii 'i parly of America considers the Federated Press its own press ser- 
lil'O Mip.anization, and it is certain that several of the officials of the press 
ilM li* are active members of the Communist party. Upwards of two hun- 
Ifial papers in the United States are affiliated with the Federated Press, 
MMlii R. Lochner is European director and acting business manager, and 
bi IIM office in Berlin, where he is in close touch with the International 
PlM|»M}Nin(la Bureau of the Communist International. 
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In order to facilitate the collection of funds for the Federated /‘»#M 
and tlirough it the dissemination of radical propaganda, a Federated Tum 
League was organized in Chicago on February 4, 1922. By this 
membership in the Federated Press is stimulated, funds are collr'lwl 
frequently from parlor Bolshevik circles and wealthy people who 
they are giving to aid the ‘down-trodden’ to express themselves and nml^i 
themselves heard by the rest of humanity. A number of chain papers IimvI 
been established from Boston to Los Angeles, and agents of the Lcmimih, 
who are really working for the cause of the Communist party of AniciltH 
are active in every city in the country. The officials of the League, cin 
at the Chicago meeting were: Robert Morss Lovett, president; Mrs. FmihM 
C. Lillie, vice-president; George B. Hooker, vice-president; E. C. 
worth, treasurer; and Clark H. Getts, secretary. 

It is evident that the Communist element is gaining control entirely •«! 
this news-gathering organization. Besides the Berlin office, an office' Ul 
been established in Moscow and the Communist International uses dill 
office for the purpose of sending out manifestos and strong ptn|»rt 
ganda, to be published in this country. According to Robert M. HimIi, 
chairman of the Executive Board, who is connected with the New 
a radical publication in Chicago, the central figures in the Federated /'/I'M 
are Jack Carney, editor of the radical Voice of Labor; Arul Swabeck, a I mim : 
and Editor of Nytio who controlled ten votes at the Chicago mecliiim ^ 
Editor Feinburg, of Solidarity; William Z. Foster, head of the Trade I'hImi) 
Educational League and a delegate to the illegal convention of the ( uni ! 
munist party of America at Bridgman, Mich; Carl Haessler, the j 

professor who spent two years in the penitentiary; Mabel Searrli,’iij ; j 
Milwaukee; Clark H. Getts, who has served a jail term; Carroll - j 

a college man; Louis P. Lochner, the European representative, and M.tuiM ^ 
McCreery, the woman agitator who was active in the establishmen! of g 
chain papers throughout the country^. J 

E. J. Costello was manager of the Federated Press until, becaiif.n iifl 
a wrangle in the board, he was dismissed and Carl Haessler took his plui'HiM 
William Z. Foster, who among his numerous radical activities is a 
of the board of trustees of the Garland Foundation, expected to turn nvulfl 
$100,000 of the Foundation to the Federated Press, and told a numhn iifS 
people that he was going to do so, but the row in the management of 
organization upset these plans. Among the people to whom Foster niin||H| 
this statement were Mrs. Kate Crane Gartz, the Pasadena society 
Bolshevik, and Charlie Chaplin, the motion picture comedian. I'oiilllfH 
also told them that the Garland Foundation could be depended upon 
ever anyone got into trouble because of radical political opinioii||fll 

1 For the year 1923, Carl Haessler was mana^ring editor, and Tom Tippett, 
manager. C. A. Moseley, editor. The Executive Board was composed ot: 

R. Downie, chairman, "Labor News," Galesburg, Ill.: Jose^^h Schlossberg. 

man, “Advance”, New York; E. B. Ault, ‘TJriion Record”, Seattle; R. D. Crnnthi^^H 

“Labor Review”, Minneapolis; Matti Tenhunen, “Tvomies”, Superior, Wls.; 

Z. Foster, “Labor Herald”, Chicago; Arne Swabeck, ‘Nv Tid”, Chicago; J. A. ^«ll|IHH 
ray, “Midwest Labor News”, Omaha; Albert F, Coyle, “Brotherhood of Locomo||M^H 
Engineers’ Journal”, Cleveland. 
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• .1 of the organizers of the Communist party and its “legal” political 
M, li the Workers’ party, among them William Thurston Brown, of San 
■••I I o, were promised regular monthly salaries by Foster to be paid 
I III' (rnriand Foundation. 

‘t ilrlailed account of how thoroughly the work of organization and 
I : dly of collecting money for the furtherance of the aim of the Corn¬ 
'd party is done will prove interesting as well as illuminating. Bruce 
n leading Communist of Seattle, went secretly to Los Angeles, ar- 
I here on the night of March 24, 1922, to raise money for the Feder- 
I'li’.i League and at the same time to spread Communist propaganda, 
i • two objects were specified in his instructions for the trip. A secret 
: irnec* was held March 26 at which Rogers met William Thurston 
«». Lila Reeve Bloor, who was a delegate to the illegal convention at 
I miMii, and Alfred Bush. Rogers explained the purpose of his trip and 
I i- <1 that small groups of “thoroughly grounded Communists” who 
iiihers of craft unions travel from place to place and join the local 
M during their short sojourns in industrial centers for the purpose of 
Um," I he radical factions and starting Communist nuclei within the craft 
H iiirf, lie said that a group of printers and stereotypers had come to 
'1» from Detroit and worked along those lines. 

riioMc present at this conference endorsed the Roger plan as he out- 
I 5 l ii and decided to get in touch with San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
it Luke City and Chicago for the purpose of inviting such groups of 
liiiiiiil, foot-loose craft union men to go to Los Angeles and strengthen 


I" 
III 


I I. 


|iM III radical movement. 

lingers went to the Labor Temple in Los Angeles, but he later told 
t lu that he had anything but a cordial reception there. He said Ae 
n iivd Press had been laboring under a misapprehension when thinking 
pt news represents the viewpoint of the average American-born worker, 
Ih nnid, is as yet wrapped up in the capitalistic ideology. He made a 
h ip to San Diego but returned in time to speak at a meeting of the 
.1 limim of the Socialist party. He was introduced as the representative 
ill Federated Press service and spoke on “The Origin of Newspapers 
I d.r Press Service.” He afterwards told friends that he was very well 
Ip 4 p| with the way his Communist propaganda was received. His head- 

. . in Los Angeles were at the Van Winkle Hotel, No. 349 South 

Mrcct, kept by an Irish woman, an old-timer in the radical movement, 
liiiH sheltered many Communists in her hostelry. 

On the evening of April 6 a secret meeting was held at the home of a 
.ihI Mrs. Kashub, at which were present Ella Reeve Bloor, Arthur 
I n Miss Moran, well known among the public school teachers because 
I I ndicalism, Rogers, a Mrs. Mellentine, who is a member of the Seyer- 
.. Lhil) of Los Angeles, and five others. There were no introductions 
I I hr meeting was shrouded in strictest secrecy. At this meeting further 
o for the work of the Communist party were agreed upon, especially 
1.1 lingers’ work on the Pacific Coast. Rogers was scheduled to speak 
iIm Modern School on the night of April 17, but cancelled the lecture be- 
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^use of the small attendance, for which he blamed lack of advertisin,! 

f fi; niglit at a widely advertised nieelM.,, 

at the bhelley Club under the auspices of the Young People’s Forum Tl.l. 

led to an arrangement with Emanuel Levin to establish a clearing-1.. 

tor radical speakers so there would not again come about a conflict of diil. n 
nogers wo^ed his way into parlor bolshevik circles, using his conni’i 
tion with the Federated Press as an opening wedge. He was after l>l|i 
game, planning to raise enough money from wealthy radicals in Pasadeim 

Hollywood and Los Angeles to establish a chain of papers in the Southw. 

to be coinrolled by the Federated Press. He was the guest of the Wrilrm' 
Llub in Hollywood, where he said he met a number of men with radinil 
ideas who support the Federated Press. Mrs. Martha Kashiib, Mrs. Gayl..,,! 
Wilshire and Countess Korzybska (Lady Edgerly) gave him valunl.l. 
leads. On the night of April 12, he spoke at the Shelley Club about llu 
necessity of building up a radical press service in the United States. Mm li 
ot his lecture was taken from Upton Sinclair’s “Brass Check.” 

Jo some of his closest friends he told the real object of his trip i., 
Los Angeles. He told them that the Federated Press, which was the onli 
radical press service in the country, could not exist on the support it 
ceived trom labor organizations for two reasons: first it did not reprr.Mri,i 
the viewpoint of the great mass of organized labor, being far too advaiu i il 
and revolutionary for the conservative American-born working man; nml 
second, that no enterprise was ever financed by “passing the hat,” explain 
meant that the small contributions of organized labor were mil 
sufficient to keep the Federated Press going. 

. he said, the Federated Press representatives from Bo.>(i;i)i 

to the Pacific Coast had been instructed to go after the wealthy libera In 
and get as many life members for the Federated Press League at $1,0(mi 
each as possible. “Do not offend the liberals and do anything to nlea ..' 
me parlor reds, he said, is to be the watchword of the Federated Prc»\. 
The interesting feature of this is that Rogers and many other representalivi n 
of the Federated Press are Communists and their propaganda and moin i 
raising activities pave the way for later penetration on the part of I hr 
Communist party whose open emissaries follow the leads and use I lie 
sucker lists” they get from men like Rogers. 

Roprs was greatly pleased with the result of his visit to San Dii-ii.i 
although It was brief. He reported that all the labor unions in San Di.,,',. 
had voted to support the Federated Press, and although in nearly cvm v 
instance there was a motion to divide the money with Soviet Russia Im 
famine relief the trip proved a financial success. He said that supiioil 

I also forthcoming in a generous mannm. 

and that the Templeton Johnsons, a very wealthy family of San Diego, wuiu 
the only ones who had refused him when he had asked them for a $101)11 
donation, although formerly they had been among the chief supporters of 
the! tederated Press. He mentioned as one who had given ‘Very liberally" 
Lyman J. Gage, formerly president of the First National Bank of Chicaim 
and Secretary of the Treasury under President McKinley and PresidrnI 
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' • 1 veil. Of course Mr. Gage, who was then very old and had for years 

' II fi resident at Katherine Tingley’s Theosophical Society colony on 
' inl Lonia, had no idea that his money was to be used to further the plans 
' M ronspiracy directed at the overthrow by violence of the Government 
t M li he had once served. It simply shows the ease with which the Com- 
MMihiH finance their work. 

Ill addition to these wealthy people from whom he secured money, 

' H ill also told of finding a thriving colony of parlor Bolshevik! in San 
‘ h .1 who pledged their aid to the cause. In this connection he spoke 
» . «citain Dr. Stone and a Dr. Ritter as among his “prospects.” Rogers’ 
j» h) San Diego was not casual; he was ordered by the Central Executive 
iMiiiillce of the Communist party of America to go to that city during the 
M I'lilion there of the Congress of Social Workers and to spread propa- 
m:Im among the many radicals and semi-radicals in attendance. 

Robert Morss Lovett, then president of the Federated Press League, wrote 
' H'lii while he was in Los Angeles, urging him to canvass the movie colony 
Hollywood, giving him the names of prominent actors who “helped us 
' f tir and will do it again.” Lovett has since denied having written this 
' '• !, but his name is signed to it and affidavits are in the posession of 
ii ^'=lin authorities testifying to the facts as here stated. This letter, written 
!' 'Ill Chicago under date of April 29, reads: 

"Dear Bruce: Mr. Getts and I just returned from Milwaukee and 
‘H-'l your letter of the 15th in which you inclosed $500. A former letter 
f • ireeived while we were away inclosed $700, making a total of $1200 
m| into the office this month. 

“Mr. Getts will answer your letters himself, but I wanted to take up 
h you the matter of canvassing the Movie Colony at Hollywood. First 
t * Hill lo tell you that I have personally written to about fifteen big pro- 

i . and prominent actors at Hollywood, including Wm. C. De Millc, 
\llnii llollabar, Von Stroheim, Percival T. Gerson, Will Rogers, Charles 
t' -I and Charlie Chaplin. These men are with us. They helped us before 
m) will do it again. Present the situation strong and don’t let them get 
II t imy, for we need the money and need it badly. Work through the 
.• lance Club and it will be easy for you. 

“I may join you in San Francisco next month, for we must put it over, 
•••I put it over by August or we will be out of the office. 

“Good luck to you, Bruce. Please work hard. Your commission 
■ I* Hihl be in Los Angeles by the 4th of May. 

“Warmly yours, 

“(Signed) Robert Morss Lovett.” 

After raising many thousands of dollars from the wealthy supporters 
I iiulicalism in Los Angeles, Rogers went to Pasadena where there is a 
I n n group of parlor Bolsheviki. On Sunday, June 11, Rogers met at the 
!• INI of a Mrs. Ellsworth, in the fashionable Oak Knoll District, a number 
I wuiillhy radicals, including Mrs. Kate Crane Gartz, Mrs. Gaylord Wil- 
liMi . Mrs. Van Toll, Prince Hopkins and others. He addressed them on 
IhIimII of the Federated Press, saying frankly that it was the only avenue 
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through which the Communists, the Workers’ party and the Trade Uui.Mi 
Educational League could reach the working class and all those inten''.i.'ii 
m the working class struggle. He said that the Federated Press was in <liiH 
need of funds and that he had been instructed to raise $25,000 in imtl 
around Los Angeles. After his address he talked privately with most .il 
those present. 

Rogers left Los Angeles for San Francisco June 15. The radical ImnI 
lady at whose hotel he lived said that Rogers did more for the radical (Niiind 
during his two months in Los Angeles than had ever been done before. Sim 
said that he, under the pretense of raising money for the Federated 
liad collected more than $20,000 for the Communists. Part of the nn.n.'v, 
said, will be turned over to the Federated Press but it will be spenl loi 
the same purpose, for Rogers told her, she said, the Federated Press U 
gradually growing into the one news gathering agency which is firmly mu 
trolled by the Communists. Rogers collected money from the LibcinU i 
saying that the Federated Press was nothing more than an independent ju rni : 

service interested solely in getting the truth before the people; and fmiii 
the labor unions saying that it was about to become the official organ 
the American Federation of Labor. The latter statement, however, dnuv 
forth a rebuke from Francis Drake, editor of the local American Federal inn 
of Labor organ, who said that the Federated Press was spreading Commiinlol . 
propaganda colored in the interests of disruptionists like William Z. Foslri, j 
Alexander Howatt, and Curley Grow. ^ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


“legal” organizations 

U'hcn the Communist party of America was officially declared to be 
lilrg/il organization in the United States, its avowed object being the 
‘IIIrow by violence of the established government of this country 
I llio inauguration of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat here, 

' oiiincdiately burrowed underground—and continued to function 
•'ll rven greater activity. But in order to carry on the propaganda for 
' form of government in the United States, as it was under orders 

' Ml Moscow to do, it became necessary to find some way of “legal expres- 
in order to reach the people of whom it hoped to make converts. 

'' • wiis no need to waste time, money and energy in spreading Communist 

I iiiic.Miida among Communists, but it was highly important that some 

• I' found quickly to reach the hated bourgeoisie, to show them the 
' • iiu i of Communism and to raise them to the high radical estate of 

11 was also necessary to have organizations to secure funds from the 
' 'HtiMnsie to be expended in fighting the battle of the united front, for 
action against the present order of church, home and state. For it 

• Imm u from the outset, as established by the Russian Reds, the method of 
•' « nnimimists to extract money from the rich to finance their overthrow. 
M. I mailer was the subject of much deliberation among the members of 

• I iMiHT circle of the Communist party underground, and experts were 

• I h oin Moscow to aid in the solution of this important problem. Finally, 

• • were found and today there are four chief organizations, classed as 
I I III/* by which the fight against the United States Government may be 
.<1 out and financed. There are also a number of subordinate bodies 

• I mj-; to aid the chief “legal” branches as well as non-Communist organ- 
' ••Mil . llie activities of which directly lend aid to the work “in the open” 

• 'Ip Communists underground. 

Hm’ legal organizations are definitely controlled by the Communist 
I •' of America which, in turn, is controlled by the inner Soviet circle in 
'I • i»w. The programs for work by the legal organizations are drawn up 
I 1 ilir ('(‘utral Executive Committee of the Communist party and approved 
I iMom<x)w before being put into operation by the various bodies whose 
I- im iiifH are known to the public. It was partly for the purpose of effecting 

• In . Miilacl between the legal bodies, the Communist party of America and 

• In .IIIfa ting head at Moscow that the illegal convention of the Communist 
|. mi was held in Bridgman, Mich., when it was raided by the Michigan 
I • ••• tiilhorities. The delegates to this convention, while influenced largely 
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by the words and acts of the Central Executive Committee, were really 
authorized representatives of the party to decide on the best meaiiM l.i 
putting into action the instructions from Moscow. 

An example of the activities of the legal branches of the parly If lit. 
dissemination of information regarding the interest taken by the 
Central Bureau of the Communist movement in the situation in the Ijiiiinl 
States. Early in September, 1922, the Central Executive Committee ol ll-i 
Communist party of America received from Moscow an appeal tn Mf- 
workers of England to aid the striking coal miners of the United • 

The Central Executive Committee immediately set to work translatin^j; il" 
document and the distribution of the translation was made lhroiif;li«*iii 
the country to the legal organizations in order that it might be in.t.l. 
known to as many working men as possible. By this it was hoped to nllm * 
non-Communist workers to the ranks of the Communists, as the argnmmt 
was used that the Moscow Government was fighting for the American woi Khm- 
man and woman. This document, copies of which were sent to all (!oi*t 
munist parties in the world, translated by the Central Executive Comniith* 
reads as follows: 

FOR THE AID OF THE STRIKING MINERS 
OF AMERICA 

“Workers of England: 

“It is now four months that the fierce struggle of the American miii»'i« 
with the Coal Barons is going on. For several months hundreds of llinii 
sands of workers without regard to language or race are defending llinM 
selves against the attacks of the American Financial Kings. An army .•( 
hired workers from the camp of the bourgeoisie, the establishment of imo 
tial law, a whole army of provocateurs, have been unable to break iIh'Ii 
unitedness and compel them to work for the exploiters for a further rcdin ^^l 
pay. 

“THEIR HEROIC DEFENSE IS BEGINNING TO BEAR FRUITS 
“THE COAL RESERVES ACCUMULATED BY THE CAPITALISM 
FOR THIS STRUGGLE ARE EXHAUSTED. AMERICAN INDUSTIIV 
IS BECOMING EXHAUSTED; THE CAPITALISTS ARE FACING Tlll« 
MENACE OF A GREAT DEFEAT. 

“It is well known to the English capitalists that a defeat of the Amn» 
ican exploiters will mean their own defeat and a strengthening of (hi 
English wage slaves. They have realized what constitutes their cIshm lo 
terest and are coming to the assistance of American mine owners. Tlmv j 

are loading and shipping to America a whole fleet with coal. Every slciiiiint ? 
with coal arriving in a North American harbor strengthens the forern tij 
the doal barons and nullifies the results which have been attained by llil 
struggling workers. 

“THERE EXISTS THE DANGER THAT THE STRUGGLE OF (Mill 
PROLETARIAN COMRADES, UNEXAMPLED IN ITS LENGTH AINU 


i 
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I ! SACRIFICE, WILL BECOME LOST, THANKS TO THE INTER- 
I lONAL UNION OF CAPITALISTS. 

I his must be countered by the international unity of the workers. 
INCLISH TRANSPORT WORKERS, HARBOR WORKERS, 

l‘ I IISI IT IS YOUR TURN NOW. You must understand that every 
lihp, of a ship with coal being sent to America is a blow in the back 
*ltu workers who are struggling there. You must understand that you 
•nili'i ing support to the capitalists to the extent of your failure to in¬ 
i'ii wilh the delivery of coal to America. 

Von must understand that the defeat of the American workers will 
iifibly react against you. The reduction of the wage scale and the in- 
. I til the working day in America will bring the same consequences in 

II you present against the united front of the exploiters the united 
Hi of I he exploited, then your aid will greatly increase the fighting 
Mi .lli of the American proletarians, and will help them to achieve victory. 
I von, <‘qually with your American brothers, will reap the fruits of this 

* -1 

Thiv is why we call upon you to: 

IIAS1EN TO THE ASSISTANCE OF THE AMERICAN STRUG- 
GLER! 

•IM) NOT LOAD COAL FOR AMERICA! 

LONG LIVE THE UNITY OF THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
WORKERS! 

LONG LIVE THE WORLD SOCIAL REVOLUTION! 

LONG LIVE THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL! 

“ZINOVIEFF, 

“President of the Communist International.” 
\( rompanying this appeal by Zinovieff were instructions to the Cen- 
I ! irenlive Committee of the Communist party of America to promote 
I Immi ill an effort lo arouse the striking miners to a point of armed in- 
• linn. No opportunity is ever lost by the leaders of the world Com- 
"I movement to make of any trouble or disorder the spark to set off 
d violence by which they hope to accomplish the overthrow of the 
Minrnl. These instructions are verbatim as follows: 
riir (Central Committee of the Communist party of America must direct 
I tiiirnlar attention to the progress of the strike of the miners of Amer- 

Vf'ilalors and propagandists must be sent to the strike regions, 
h \h necessary to strive to arouse the striking coal miners to the point 
• HH’cl insurrection. Let them blow up and flood the shafts. Shower 
»»IKr regions with proclamations and appeals. This arouses the revo- 
' spirit of the workers and prepares them for the coming revolution 

'iru. 

“ZINOVIEFF, 

“President of the Communist International 
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With this background it is possible to understand some of the nuik 
that is being done by the ‘‘legal” organizations through which the Chmi 
munist party of America is able to spread the propaganda looking towwml 
the overthrow by violence of the Government of the United States iimli'f 
orders from Moscow. It should also be borne in mind that these organi/ii 
tions frequently change their names in order to mystify the authorities ami 
fool the public. First, probably, in importance among the various 
organizations is the Workers’ party of America, ostensibly a political paily 
of the laborers. The documents found at Bridgman, Mich., demoiiMluilM 
beyond the question of a doubt that the Communist party controls ami 
directs every action of the Workers’ party. By gathering the laborcaa nl 
this country into a single political party and keeping them steeped in Ctaa 
munist propaganda the leaders believe they can make converts of Mina 
The Workers’ party of America was born December 24, 1921, al a 
convention called by the American Labor Alliance, secretly organiznl liy 
the Communist party as a “cover.” The convention call invited dele'^al*'* * 

from such organizations as the Finnish Socialist Federation, the Hungaiimi 
Federation, the Irish-American Labor Alliance; and the majority of lla* 
delegates to this convention was hand-picked by the Central Executive Cnm ^ 
mittee of the Communist party of America. The delegates represnilml, : 
besides those organizations just mentioned, the Italian Workers’ Federal imi, : 
the Jewish Workers’ Federation, the Jewish Socialist Federation and iIim 
W orkers’ Educational Association. They came from Massachusetts, INimv ' 
York, Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mi 11110 , 

sota, Virginia, New Jersey, Michigan, Colorado and Kansas. There h 
164 delegates besides about one hundred fraternal delegates. One i’r|Mo g 
sented the Industrial Workers of the World and two the African HNmIiI K 
Brotherhood. jB 

J. Louis Engdahl, in opening the convention, said that it had 
called for the purpose of establishing in this country a real revolulioimi j 9 
political party “to wage successful combat against and finally to achiov# 
the overthrow of American capitalism.” J. P. Cannon, at that time a mem I mi 9 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Cincinnati Communist parly nf j9 
America, told this first convention of the great victory that had been wol| 
by the workers in Russia, endeavored by inflammatory sentences to ’illl^l^l 
the delegates to revolutionary enthusiasm, and bitterly attacked capital 
Caleb Harrison, one of the delegates to the Bridgman, Michigan, convenliiuii^H 
was elected permanent chairman of the Workers’ party meeting; MarjiiMHi^l 
Prevey, vice chairman, and Elmer T. Allison, J. Louis Engdahl and W. 
Weinstone, another Bridgman delegate, secretaries. 

Christmas day was devoted to drafting the constitution of the Workor^^^H 
party. Efforts were made by some of the ultra-radicals to call for iilit^H 
mediate revolution, and much time was wasted by violent debates and vlr<^9 
ulent attacks upon the United States. But as the inner circles of the (^011)1^9 
munist party had prepared in advance the constitution these debates wfit||^9 
merely in order to give the rabid radicals an opportunity to work off 
heat. The following day William F. Dunne, then of Montana and 
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I «i *l;ilr and New York, and candidate for governor of New York in 
I ' ' fl(*( tions on the Workers’ party ticket, made an impassioned ad- 
>1 I lie activities of the I. W. W. in the West. The Sacco and Vanzetti 
’ ' i also taken up and condemnation of the United States was voiced 
idiilioiis adopted. The convention delegates then stood while the 
' I I Hj; was sung. The purpose of the Workers’ party was described 
<• I Iv in an editorial in Uj Elore, the Hungarian Communist paper: 

I Ml I he last two years the great mass of the American proletariat 
I »'illioul a direct political leader. Persecution has forced the only 
iMh.miiry political organization, the Communist party, under the 
Mtl iiiid it could continue its activity only as an illegal organization. 
M illiMAal organization it could reach the mass only indirectly; there- 
*< ronld not exercise upon the mass such moral effect as is absolutely 
MV in order to assert its leadership of the mass. The party 
n vci could have gained a bigger moral influence over the mass be- 
ivilh its organizations it never could step to the front rank of the 
However, in spite of the most severe ‘legal’ persecutions, the Com- 
I \M)\k cannot stop; therefore, it is necessary to place a party at the 
' I mI iIi(‘. mass which, although revolutionary, cannot be persecuted. 
I! v\.,ikrrs’ party will fulfill this task. 

I lit' Workers’ party will meet the requirements of the American pro- 
« M It will be a powerful weapon for class struggle which cannot 
' • M . I.ftl out of the hand of the proletariat with the slogan of ‘lawless- 

riiiM party will take its stand at the head of evicry movement of the 
, '' ‘ Mil ill order to lead it with revolutionary bravery and with Com- 

1 iidlism. 

iln Workers’ party will be based entirely upon the principles of the 
I' l. I l■ll(*lnational. The organization of the Workers’ party is the first 
M , I MMird n big and strong revolutionary mass movement. 

Mm formation of this party proves, too, that, in spite of the per- 
• m «, on the part of the bourgeoisie, the proletariat can still find 
I u ♦ iili which to continue its attacks against the capitalistic order. There 

I t. iK’li persecution as to make it impossible for us to continue the fight, 

II .king class looks with confidence into the future; it will be led by 

I I I'l*- .1 parly which uses the well-tried tactics of the Third International, 
N |. hnuil party which knows no compromise.” 

I Im Workers’ party counts largely on support from the women voters. 
I'l .1 . o»‘ was taken in effecting an organization which would reach all 
• I t .. mI working women, including, as the program states, “millions of 
|:miI . . < and farmers’ wives isolated from the general field of the organized 
hi ll In. I lass struggle,” for it was deemed an absolute necessity to “win 
liii * .MM-ii of the working class to the party’s ideal” and to “unite them for 
nii.l IihI ili(‘in to the general proletarian struggle.” Accordingly women’s 

Ik. . . ssv.ve started in various parts of the country with leaders whose 

ijiiih MM hided spreading propaganda, the substance of which, subversive of 
||i». . n„ lihiiion, is dictated through the Workers’ party by the Central 
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Executive Committee of the Communist party of America. 

At the beginning of the railroad and coal strikes, when it was 
these troubles might lead to the longed-for General Strike which w/i^ 
effect the violent overthrow of the Government of the United Slates mitl 
the establishment of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, it was quickly 
that the women’s committees of the Workers’ party could do some cxc'cIIm.i 
agitational work^ among the families of the strikers. Accordingly, ihn 
National Women’s Committee, w^hich is a secret body, on April 1, 
adopted and set in motion a program for women’s emergency work in illu¬ 
mining districts. A form set of resolutions w^as sent out to all ... 

Communists in the districts to be adopted by the women committees Im U 
formed, and specific instructions were given the Communists of which ihi' 
following are portions: 

Before bringing this resolution to a vote, *the members of the niithi 
[that is, the inner circles of Communists] and the Number One woimmi 
[that is, the women members of the illegal organizations of Communihi-| 
should do a thorough piece of agitational work to insure its enthusi/i-il. 
acceptance.” 

“As soon as the vote is taken, a meeting of women should be In l.| 

Tifunion. A working committee should be appoiiiinl 
NUMBER ONE WOMEN SHOULD SEE TO IT THAT THEY ARK on 

Chairman, however, should be the local wnm *m 
who has the most experience and been most active in past strikes, irrcj»|... 
live of her being a member of Number One. This is important. 

Other w'orking women in the locality, w^ho are sympathetic, slmnli! 
by all means be encouraged to attend meetings and participate in the wnili . 

“Number One 'women must not use this committee for propajMinU - 
UNCONNECTED WITH THE STRIKE. The efforts of Number One ......1 

be to create solidarity and morale. Plenty of opportunity for propagnmM 
on issues directly related to the strike can be found. 

Number One w^omen should suggest to the w^omen’s committcc.M ilm 
forming of a literature committee wdth a view of publishing a leaflel l.n 
house-to-house distribution. The text of such a leaflet will be h\ Him 
N ational Woman’s Committee. THIS SHOULD BE PRESENTED AS Till*-, 
WORK OF A LOCAL WOMAN. It may be modified or enlarged In III * 
local conditions. i 

The National Women’s Committee urgently recommends that llilf t 
emergency project, unanimously passed upon, SHALL REMAIN SECIIl f 
AND NOT SENT OUT TO THE MEMBERSHIP AT LARGE.” !! 

Finally, thejast paragraph of the “Principles and Aims of the Woikon* 1 
party, definitely and positively links tliis political organization with lliH I 
Communist party. This document was found buried at Bridgman wlirM I 
the convention of the Communist party was raided, and the last paraghiiill . ; 
reads as follows: ^1 

The Workers’ party declares itself in sympathy with the prinr iiHi^ iu 
ot the Communist International and enters the struggle against Aniciii m|| J 
capitalism, the most powerful of the national groups of capitalists, iiiiiUl I 
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I ^•l^•lMhip of the Communist International. It rallies to the call, 

I of the World Unite.’” 

I Im whole work of the Workers’ parly is aimed to educating the work- 
I ' n and mass in Red Trade Union International ideas through active 
» iiMilioii in the political life of the country. The subtlety of this 
I •! of preparation for future political action is cleverly conceived, 
hill for the fact that the connection between the Workers’ party and 
< ow authorities is now known, the results of the methods employed 
M have been the source of much trouble in the future. This may yet 

I in importance, probably, in the legal organizations of the Com- 
I pally is William Z. Foster’s Trade Union Educational League. This 
M, d chiefly at the industrial life of the nation and is constantly at open 
^ an a minority organization with the American Federation of Labor. 

1 1II ant and uncompromising attitude toward capital and its power within 
*«M»'ii(!an Federation of Labor show that it has large influence in 
■ I' /niizalion and is constantly making gains within the Federation 
I I 'liip. It was organized by Foster in 1920 and embraced at the out- 
*1. more radically inclined labor unions. Shortly after this organiza- 
(M formed the Communist International promulgated the policy of 
' from within” the trade unions with a view to wrecking the trade 

M mov(*ment in this country. Foster was approached by the Commu- 
Miiil as a consequence he attended the Congress of the Communist Inter- 
.. H and the first congress of the Red Trade Union International held 
• • <iw in July, 1921. 

I'p‘>i» Foster’s return from Moscow the Trade Union Educational 

• M immediately became a propaganda agency for the Communist In- 
- »i‘imil and affiliated with the Red Trade Union International. Foster 

' . p. alcdly denied this, and has declared that no connection existed be- 

> liU organization and the Communists. But, thanks to the Bridgman 
I .httolule proof of his connection is noAV available. The Labor Herald 
• I • lllcial organ of the Trade Union Educational League. The principles 
I I-Ingram of Foster’s League were distributed widely throughout the 

. early in 1922 and the following sentences from it are significant: 

l lir Trade Union Educational League proposes to develop trade 
M M liom their present antiquated and stagnant conditions into modem, 

I -.iiil labor organizations capable of waging successful warfare against 
I • .1 Jo this end it is working to revamp and remodel from top to bot- 

• ... ill. ii theories, tactics, structure and leadership. Instead of advocating 

*1 | .. Milling shameful and demoralizing nonsense about harmonizing the 

mm. m . 1 . of capital and labor, it is firing the workers’ imaginations and 

. I . . iheir wonderful idealism and energy by propagating the inspiring 

I .1 .1 llie abolition of capitalism and the establishment of a workers’ 

I ) t.l'li. 

I Im- JVade Union Educational League groups the militants in two 
! ♦ Hy localities and by industries. In all cities and towns general groups 
I ♦...lihiiilH of all trades are formed to carry on the work of education and 
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reorganization in their respective localities. These local general groups, l.i 

lacihtate their work, divide themselves into industrial sections. . . . All ilii< 

ocal^ general groups are kept in touch and cooperation with each oIIhm 
ttmough a national corresponding secretary. Likewise all the local indu.Mii l„| 
educational groups are linked together nationally, industry by indiisn 
through their respective corresponding secretaries. Every phase and 
ot the trade union movement will have its branch of the life-givin^ edn, 
tional organization.” 

.u e^ii^ entire work of the Trade Union Educational League is based in. 

the followmg decisions of the Red Trade Union International: 

Workers’ Control is the necessary school for the work of prciim 
mg the masses for the proletarian revolution. 

“2.—Workers’ Control must be the war-cry for the workers of even 
capitalist country and must be utilized as a weapon to disclose finmnml 
and commercial secrets. 

Workers’ Control must be largely used for the reconstructi..n 
01 the outlaw trade unions and the industrial factions, the former hein,. 
harnitul for the workers’ revolutionary movement. 

“4-—Workers’ Control is distinct from capitalist schemes, and to ilm 
dictatorship of the capitalist class it opposes the dictatorship of the work mu 
class. In the various activities within the shops the so-called revolutionm v 
nuclei perfom the various functions promulgated by the Trade Union 
International.” 

Who is William Zebulon Foster, familiarly known as “Bill” Fosln / ! 

pe authorities have known that he was a “radical” for a long time, and im S 
lias been accused of being “Red,” but there has not been much proof oflfriMi 
the public on the matter. Foster himself has denied repeatedly thal Ini 
was anything but an honest w^orking man, devoted to bettering the coinh 
tions of his fellow-workers. He has denied that he was a Communist, hut 
at times has admitted that he was affiliated with the Communists. Whnii 
he went to Moscow he attempted to make the trip in secret, but it beniiu# 
known, and after that he was a bit more frank about his sympathies wllh 
the Red movement. 

Now it is possible to establish definitely that Foster is a CommuniNli ' 
a paid employee of the Communist party of America, and that the Trud# v 
Union Educational League, of which he was the founder and is the hnul, k 
is a branch of the Communist party designed to “bore from within” tli# 1 
labor union branches of the American Federation of Labor and deslmy I 
that organization. ^ 

That Foster is not only a paid agent of the Moscow government lull ' 
is also a paymaster is shown by the fact that when he returned from till 
secret trip to Russia, he brought with him, presumably to carry on Cuiiu 
munist propaganda in this country the sum of $40,000. On anolliof 
occasion, in April, 1923, the Trade Union Educational League, of wlilrli . 
Foster is the organizer and head, received the sum of $90,000 from MosrnWi < 
In August, 1922, Lozovsky attended the secret illegal convention of ill# 
Communist party of America at Bridgman, as a delegate from MoscoWj | 
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I I Mi ned over to Foster for the use of the Trade Union Educational 
nr the sura of $35,000, making a total of $165,000 l It is not to be 

immI from this that this is all the money that the Moscow government 
ilu’ riiird International has sent to this country for the purpose of 

• ildy overthro^ving this government, as undoubtedly many sums have 

II Ml of which none but the immediate parties concerned have knowledge. 
I’oMliT has repeatedly denied that this League had any connection 

'll I Ik* Communist party, but we have seen how he has discussed it 
•ilv in the inner councils of the party at their convention at Bridgman, 
'• L Among the documents left buried on the Bridgman farm August 22, 
’ when the convention was broken up by the raid of the authorities, 

I hr questionnaires, answered by the delegates in their own handwriting 
I I Mined over to the grounds committee for safe keeping, 

I' MHler gave his age as 41, stated that he was born in the United States 
I vuis married—each in answer to questions submitted in mimeographed 
••• He said that he used English “in the main,” but that he could speak 
Mini and French imperfectly. “When not in party employ,” he said, 
»n iipation was railroading. He said he once belonged to the Socialist 

• , and “has been active in the revolutionary movement” twenty-one 

His present position, he said, was the only office he had held, how- 
In the revolutionary movement. He had been “active in the Communist 

• tiK*nt” one year and was at that time a paid employee of the Communist 

of America, his office being given as “industrial director”. 

In response to the question, “How many times arrested?” he answered, 
1 . limes in trade union work”, but gave two months as his longest 
' ol imprisonment. He said he had never been deported and was not 
> I indictment. This questionnaire having been filled out before the 
I liif statement that he was not under indictment was true at that time. 

' ! tifil that he was inclined to industrial work in the party, and that he 

I I'll a member of a labor union twenty-one years. It will be noted that 
I il'or union experience coincides exactly with his time of activity in 
' e volutionary movement in his own opinion. He said he was still a 
- l-i I of the Railway Carmen’s Union, and was formerly a member of 
' uiimen, Street Carmen, 1. W. W. etc.,” and had held the offices of 
•11 agent, secretary and president in unions. He admitted that he 

• I iirticipated in scores of strikes in which he had “held a position of 

• . iliip.” And he printed in capital letters, as if to emphasize his 
I • I lint he had never belonged to the Army or Militia. 

■** much for Foster’s own story of his life, as told by himself. In 

• it may be said that he was born in Taunton, Mass., Oct. 2.5, 1881. 

• lit I‘>06 to 1911 he was a reporter on the Socialist Call, and when 

• ‘ ••liil to cover the activities of the 1. W. W. he became so interested 
M Oh organization that he joined it. In 1911 he represented the I. W. W. 
'• On Syndicalist Congress in Toulouse, France, and announced that he 

" I • Mmony of A. W. Kliefoth, Assistant Chief of the Eastern European Division 
I M.' ‘Mate Department before the Senate Committee investigating Communist 
I 'l uMila in the United States (Jan. 1924). 
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was a syndical-anarchist. He also attended the anarchist conferciK^c In 
arcelona, Spain, on this trip and visited Germany before returning in 
America. Prior to this, his first trip to Europe, he took an active pail im 
the free speech fight in Spokane, Washington, and was arrested an<i im 
prisoned for a short term for his participation. 

At^ the Barcelona anarchist conference the policy of ‘‘boring linm 
within” was stressed, and Foster immediately adopted it as his own, In In 
used in his future battles in America. When the Russian Revolution mum 
and Lenin and Trotsky told of their plans for a great Dictatorship of I In 
Proletariat to embrace the whole world, Foster evolved his scheme Im 
one big union.” These two expressions have been great favorites ol lu • 
—his pet slogans for years. The “boring from within” policy he has .•!. 
plied to the American Federation of Labor, planting men within the or-,m»l 
zation to alienate as many members as possible from the strictly l.’ilim 
features of the Federation and convert them to the idea of “one big unimi ' 

As a member of the I. W. W. and the American Federation of Lal.m 
foster was active in the strike of the Standard Steel Car Company, li. 
Butler, Pa. He was general secretary of the Steel Strike Organizing Cum 
mittee, principal organizer of the steel workers in Pittsburgh, and in 
was a member of the Home Colony of Anarchists in the State of Wasliiiii- 
ton. He organized the Stock Yards Labor Council in July, 1917, mi.l 
endeavored to unite that body with the I, W. W. The following yeni Iih 
left Chicago for Pittsburgh to become secretary-treasurer of a spriuil 
organizing committee of the American Federation of Labor in the INlh 
burgh district. He represented the Electrical Workers at the conferr^m^ 
to organize the Iron and Steel Workers, in Washington, in September, P>Vi, 
and in January, 1920, he promoted the railroad strike. 

Foster is a believer in direct action, in force instead of the ballul Im 
bring about changes in government, and in ownership of industries Ky 
Labor. He is secretary of the Syndicalist League of North Americ'M, n 
member of the National Committee of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
one of the trustees of the Garland Foundation, and is a frequent contril>iilMi 
of extremist articles to the many radical papers in this country. He is llin 
author of several books intended to incite the workers to violence agnimi 
society. 

Before 1910 Foster was working to form the greatest revolutions v 
movenient the world has ever seen, and so the plans of Lenin and Trohky 
fitted in exactly with his plans. The Russians had a better opporlnnily 
to put their revolutionary plans into effect, with the aid of Germany, lull 
they found an able aid on this side of the water in Foster, By 1910 \\$ 
was working to overthrow Gompers in the American Federation of L/ilnir 
anJ completely to destroy that organization. In Chicago, when membciM o( 
the I. W. W. were on trial he urged them not to attempt to fight ills 
Government openly, but to join the American Federation of Labor niitl 
“bore from within.” 

After becoming a leader of the I. W. W. and touring Europe ns llm 
representative of that organization, he became so pronounced in his sIhimI 
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I III the overthrow of the Government by force and so insistent about “boring 
I Mill within” as a fixed policy of any organization that could be used to 
hiillirr his ambitious ends that the I. W. W. disagreed with him and he 
I ll I hilt party. From the beginning his plans have been consistent, with 
^1- one aim of doing away with all organized government and giving 
I Imii control of the world. His ideas were so radical that the I. W. W. 
, li'il liy contrast, and even Solidarity refused to publish his articles. 
I III hi by little he has organized the radicals and Reds in all branches of 
Mtliihiiy, gathering them into the American Federation of Labor, until, 
their influence and support, he has put himself into a position 
I importance rivaling that of Gompers. 

Ill August, 1920, Foster met with representatives of twenty-four inter- 
nmiiiiIh at Youngstown, Ohio, to vote for a proposed general strike of 
» i| industry workers. The strike was carried by 98 per cent, chiefly 
I Mnigli the efforts of Foster. He has always been interested in negro 

• i llicH and in 1919 he promised Lee Fort Whitman, the negro radical, 
' Ml ho would aid him in bringing the negroes into the steel workers’ union. 

• nll(‘ged that he was connected with a free speech campaign having to 
' wllh the Inter-Church World Movement in April, 1920. In November 

• lliMl year he left the staff of The New Majority, with which he had been 

• niifil’d for some time, and organized the Trade Union Educational 

• • no for the avowed purpose of hastening the evolution of labor from 
II lo industrial. 

Ill December, 1920, at a meeting of the Executive Board of the Meat 

• .Hon/ Union, held in New York City, he explained to the ineat cutters 
' lli (7 could strike to force the surrender of all the capitalists and 
I t. Ml ihe wage reduction and open-shop movement. He attended the 
t » Congress of the Red Trade Union International, at Moscow, in June, 
t ' I iiM a representative of the Amalgamated Textile Workers of America. 

I 1 . 1 is now advocating on all occasions, as a preliminary to centraliza- 
. M of all power in the workers’ hands, the amalgamation of all unions 
I'M . ilm same craft. In April, 1922, he stated in a speech in Chicago that 
M ili< workers receive all they were entitled to it would mean the elimina- 
n .. of ihe employer class, and referred to the coming struggle between 

and labor as the most brutal war the world has ever known. 

Ill advocacy of violence in the fight against capitalism Foster has 
. . 10.0 volumes. He was very much impressed with the French workers 
i.u, I Ir' and the destruction of property accomplished by them in their 
o.H . It was during one of his visits to Europe that he had an oppor- 
... of studying sabotage at first hand, and on his return to America 

IN.'-xt to the partial strike, the most effective weapon used by the 
, ii.lii idists in their daily warfare on capitalism is sabotage. ^ ^ 

I’lMhnps the most widely practised form of sabotage is the restriction 

I I ill! workers of their output. « ,,• 

The most widely known form of sabotage is that known as putting 
il„ .liinery on strike.’ If he is a railroader, he cuts wires, puts cement 
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in switches, signals, etc., runs locomotives into turntable pits and tiii .. |u 
every possible way to temporarily disorganize the delicately adjusted 
road system. If he is a machmist or factory worker, and hisn’t 

emerv d out as a Lb and’surreptitiouHly H 

Oftentimes hL bearings of the machinery or otherwise disal.ie H 

Oftentimes he takes time by the forelock, and when going on strik.; -i.mI, 

ImalTf n t destroying „I„.. 

small indispensable machine part which is difficult to replace. 

. ,. f .f/ sabotage widely practiced by Syndicalists Im iIih 

actics of either ruining or turning out inferior products. Thus, by cau..l«, 
their employers financial losses, they force them to grant their deini.n.h 

Sabotage is peculiarly a weapon of the rebel minority. Its ..Ii.| 

application, unlike the strike, does not require the cooperation ..I nil 

the workers interested. A few rebels can, undetected, sabotage and den.. 

dll industry and force the weak or timid majority to share its bcii.-lli.. 

1 he Syndicalists are not concerned that the methods of sabotage ni.o l„. 
underhanded or unmanly. They are very successful and that is all llmt 
ask of them. {Syndicalism, pages 15, 16, 17 and 18.) 

In advocating direct action as against political action, Foster ui.ii.n 
1 he superiority of direct action to political action in winning i km 
cessions from capitalism is clearly seen in a comparison of the aci.n.M 

political action movements. 

I he chief cause for the greater success of the labor unions than iI.h 

political party IS found in the superior efficacy of direct action to ... 

action. Ihe former is a demonstration of real power, the latter .. 

an expression of public sentiment. 

“The campaign for ‘law and order’ tactics that is continually cm i Mil 
on in the unions by various kinds of legalitarians and weaklings : 

them. It must cease” {Syndicalism, pages 20, 22, 11, ^ 
1% 25, 26 and 49.) o i ^ 

^ Regaling society in general and his utter disregard for it, § 

writes in Syndicalism, pages 27 and 28 : | 

“The Syndicalist takes no cognizance of society. He is interesti^d ci||iL 
in the welfare of the working class and consistently defends it. He IciivmII 
the rag-bag mass of parasites that make up the non-working class pm I liU 
society to look after their own interests. It is immaterial to him ulidK 
becomes of them so long as the working class advances. He is not arialdB 
of turning the wheels of progress backward, in thus constantly coni jii|||X 
mmselt to the interests of the working class, as he knows that by frciiliilS 
the working class entirely he will give social development the giciiliJS 
stimulus it has ever known.” 

Later on, condemning patriotism, Foster writes; B 

“The Syndicalist is a radical anti-patriot. He is a true internatiomillll* 
knowing no country. He opposes patriotism because it creates feelin|i.« JK 
nationalism among the workers of the various countries and prevcnl-i 
operation between them, and also because of the militarism it inevilnliiiH 
breeds. {Syndicalism, page 29.) 
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M I hr doctrines expressed in the book, Syndicalism, Foster used in 
' published later and called, Trade Unionism. This latter book he 
' iit'tl by the thousands of copies when he was lining up the forces 

• r.ical steel strike in 1919. In one place Foster, after having 
I I hr world with the workers in control, has written: 

• 'iiilcM ihe new order as pictured above, Government, such as we know 

• Id i^iidually disappear. In an era of Science and Justice, this 
'••II institution, having lost its usefulness, would shrivel and die. 
1 * 0111 ^ a large branch of Government relates to war. The abolition 

pinlit system w^ould render this useless. It would make impossible 
' d livalry between the nations over markets, and thus destroy the 

< •imdations of war. A friendly, spontaneous, international coopera- 

• I bill between the various states in the Union would supersede the 
' ‘ 1 diorate war departments. 

' •iiiiinal courts, police, jails and the like would go also. Crime is 

..'‘I wholly to poverty. In a reign of plenty for all it would 

IIV disappear. The few criminals remaining would be subjects for 
. d, iniher than jails. Likewise the civil courts, with their hordes of 
' would vanish. People would no longer have to wrangle over 
. •> riglits. 

1 In industries now in the hands of national, state and municipal 
mm IIP. would be given over completely into the care of the workers 
I in them. Unlike in our days of graft these w^orkers would then 
= > V rt‘ason to give the public the best possible service. The teachers 

< l.iivc' full control over education, the doctors over sanitation, the 

. • "I Ivors over the transmission of mail, etc. This would certainly 

' I '• t'fliciency, for no other body would be so competent to control 
iiv as the workers directly employed in it. Surely no mere legisla- 
■ inblics could hope to be in possession of sufficient knowledge to 
t 'l. Ilij^cntly advise such groups of scientifically organized producers, 

' ft control them. 

\^iili war, crime, class antagonisms and property squabbles obliter- 

• t Hid I lie management of industry taken from its care, little or no 

" exist for government. What few extraordinary occasions 

11 M.|uiiing legislative action to arrive at some sort of solution could 
I I.mm.II, (j by the Trade Unions, which would still contrive to have many 

I I'rnde Unionism, pages 24 and 25.) 

' I In* Workers’ party functions in politics and the Trade Union 
I li. h. M il League in industry, so the “Friends of Soviet Russia” is the 

• I I liiiiincial branch of the Communist party of America. A member 

I »l • Executive Committee of the Communist party is known 

lit lid that but for the funds collected by the Friends of Soviet Russia 

I t il • Hiinisible purpose of relief, the party would hardly be able to 
nil II I* Ml this country as a great portion of the relief money never leaves 
il l I .Hi. .1 Slates but is used for propaganda. This organization was formed 
I ' 'I by the Central Executive Committee of the Communist party for 
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the purpose of securing funds for the relief of Soviet Russia and nUtl 
expose and refute the lies which are constantly being circulated alMMd 
in the capitalist press and to present the real facts about Soviet HqiaI' 
the American people, and create a demand for the lifting of the bl^ 
against her and the resumption of trade.” 

Article one of the constitution of the society provides that tlm 
collected shall be sent “to Russian Soviet authorities.” The organlM 
of this body was brought about by Caleb Harrison, one of tluj offl 
delegates to the illegal Bridgman convention, and Dr. Jacob W. 

The names of the first executive committee and advisory commill^i 
prove its connection with the Communist party. The first-named 
comprised Dr. Hartman, Caleb Harrison, Edgar Owens, Allen S. I( 
Dr. J. Wilenkin, Dr. William Mendelsolm and Dr. Leo S. Reichel. 
visory committee included William Z. Foster, William F. Dunne, Ronr 
Stokes, Caleb Harrison, Robert Minor and Ella Reeve Bloor, all (»l || 
delegates at Bridgman; Dennis Batt, Elmer T. Allison, Jack Carney, li 
Lore, Edgar Owens, Mary W. Vorse, Hulet M. Wells, Max Eastman, m 
S. Broms, Joseph P. Cannon, Dr. Wilenkin, Dr. Mendelsohn and Dr. 

The activities of this organization have spread rapidly througli**] 
United States and Canada. Branches have been established, propi 
spread by means of pamphlets, mass meetings and moving pictures. ^ 
tions with labor organizations, societies and associations have increaiiff ^ 
new relief bodies have been organized. A subsidiary branch known «i , 
“American-Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee” has been ni||| 
ized to purchase supplies with the money secured by the Friends ol 
Russia. Speakers from radical unions, I.W.W. and Communist organI aiHII 
are touring the country in the interests of this society. Among the ai|| 
zations affiliated with the Friends of Soviet Russia are the following, iiii ti 
bodies: 

The Workers’ party. Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia, 
Workingmen’s Association, Socialists Consumers’ League, Russian-Ukifflftl 
Workers’ Educational Society, Lithuanian Relief Committee, Amercan IM 
anian Workers’ Literary Society, American-Hungarian Workers’ Fedf^rKW 
New England Workers’ Association, Czecho-Slovak Workmen’s Conni'll^ 
America, National Croatian Society, World War Veterans, Toronto Tri 
and Labor Council, Montreal Trades and Labor Council, AmalgamatcMl OM 
ing Workers of America, Chicago Federation of Labor, Detroit Fed^rrfl 
of Labor, Seattle Central Labor Council and Tacoma Central Labor Coiiijf 

The contribution list, a printed form used by the Friends of l^iil 
Russia at its inception bore the interesting and illuminating legend, 
dorsed by the official representative of L. C. A. K. Martens,” the id 
representative of the Moscow Communist Government who was obliu^q 
leave the United States, through fear of deportation, papers already Tui 
been issued. 

The next legal branch in importance in the work of furlheilM|i 
interests of the Communist party of America in the United States is jnirlH 
the Young Workers’ League, which is one of the pels of Robert Mimii, 
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Why We Fight Against the Public Schools 


1 t mi'IIuUhIs have 
I : i I wo kinds of 
UiM' for their 
iii private 

..It. M' they are 
» Mi Hiltf over the 
i , mill the other, 

, IkhiIh, where 
(o teach the 
LI-:. . 1 * l>e willing 
■ . mid ullent slaves 
I ; ^'ho are taught 
ii;. mlera. 

• puldic schools, 

ii> •MIdren of the 
. HIo taught that 
\mi govem- 
- Ill' world. But 
never told that 
‘ i mnent allow's 
ulldirn of 5 years 
til work under 
' I londitions in 
factories and 
,.i to get a 

1 1 You are told that the organizations of 
.! like the unions and the communist 
i*i. wicked organizations that are unjust 
tiinble and bad all around. The child 
.■ .•r is taught to hate the working class 
tttpiirt the capitalists...They tell you that 
. iving you an education, but it is not true, 
iih leach you enough writing, reading 


and ’rithmetic to make 
you able to carry on w'ork 
for the boss when you are 
old enough to be dragged 
into a factory or a mine. 

In your religious train¬ 
ing you are told that even 
if things are bad on this 
earth, everything will be 
wonderful when you die 
and go to Heaven, for 
there you will be in Para¬ 
dise. 

But we do not want to 
wait until we are all dead 
to go to a Paradise. That 
is all a lie. When you die, 
you are dead and that is 
all there is to it. We 
want our Paradise right I 
here and now. We work | 
hard and make all the 
beautiful things of life 
and we want to enjoy 
them now. And if we put 
up a good, strong fight for it, we can have our 
heaven on earth, where we shall live like human 
beings and not like beasts in a hole. 

That is what the Junior Section is organized 
for We want to get all the children of the work¬ 
ers united into a strong organization. We want 
to fight, all of us together! The older men and 
women workers in the Workers Party; the young 
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.■(.iiiinunist paper for little folks. The Yovna Comrade, official organ of the 
■ •lion. Young Workers' League of .‘America. 
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r roiiirnunist who was a delegate to the Bridgman convention. Minor’s 
Im'i V during the war which would have resulted in his execution but 
-I dii‘ liifliicnce exercised in his behalf is w^ell known. The aim of this 
is to place the ideals of Communism before the youth of this 
|ii<u«hv ill a most subtle manner so that w’hen they attain maturity they 
Bid !•»» thorough Communists ready for the work of moving toward the 
liy violence of the Government under which they now live. This 
u mi iiiilftrowth of the Young People’s Communist League and the Young 
pr jilp’ii .So<!inIist League. It was recently reorganized for ‘Tegal” propa- 
|Miiposcs by the Executive Committee of the Workers’ party. The 
ilhilloii of the various circles is in charge of the national secretary, 
CrirlHon, alias E. Connolly, alias Edwards. The purpose of the 
► Im to educate the young workers to understand their position in 
lijiMMiUl society, to show them the stupidity of trying to climb higher, 
il In limp out a course of action for their emancipation. 

>iiiiuig the organizers are a number of well-known Reds, members of 
¥ ( Hiiiiiiiinist party of America. Walter Bronslrup, Mrs. Margaret Prevey, 
(I ^liidlo Amter, Max Kaminsky and D. E. Early are active in the organ- 
iMnfi, Something of the work of this organization was told in a previous 
of this chronicle. 

^smiciatcd with the Young Workers’ League is a new organization, 
iHiHfiiiliig as a legal branch, under the direct influence of the Communist 
Ih id America, and known as the Famine Scout Clubs. Not only is it 
^ III iiiise money for the Communists through the appeal of the children 
i ilmwn into the movement, but it is also excellent training in Com- 
illUiii for them and a medium through w^hich the radical propaganda can 
l lii Minted. 

I Im Famine Scout Club movement w^as the brilliant thought of Rose 
HI Sinkes, one of the delegates to the underground convention of the 
iMMiilHt party of America which was raided at Bridgman, Mich., and 

J Mive Communist since the American beginning. The name selected 
d appeal to those interested in the excellent Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
n(#nlions and at the same time it would offer an excellent beginning for 
Im)I( the seeds of Communism in the minds of the young w^hile raising 
iBv I or Communist purposes. Mrs. Stokes traveled all over the country 
111 Ml Mg these Famine Scout Clubs. The membership is not yet large, 
(•MOMgli young people have become interested to form another group 
M Irl for radical propaganda. But membership is not one of the prime 
of Communists; the chief feature is to have as many nuclei as 
•In. For this reason clubs are organized with few members through 
l! nppt'als are made to the public to aid the famine sufferers in Russia. 
lliH money collected goes to the Russian Red Cross, which, although 
I Mini in organization with the International Red Cross, is solely an 
>1111 of the Communist Soviet Government of Russia. 

riio American Committee for Russian Famine Relief was organized 
^i^iillor Wi Liggett at the instigation of John G. Ohsol, a member of the 
HI I Hcd Cross, which is officially a part of the Soviet Government in 
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n *tr h- Bolshevist ... 

^ the United States. He desired to extend Russian relief wn.l, i. 
order to reach elements m the United States who would not contril.m.. t- 
the avowedly sovirtized Russian Red Cross Society. A contract was on.H.i 
into Between the Russian Red Cross Society with Dr. David DuIm.mvA, 
Ohsol and Dr. Michael Michailovsky*, as parties of the first part, .iml tl.. 

Russian Famine Relief, by A. W. Rkker, ! 
and James H. McGill as parties of the second part. This contract i« 
essence an underwriting contract upon the part of the Russian Red ( 
for t^ support of the American Committee for Russian Famine 

underwriting contract was not generally known and ... 

the character of the three Russians were unknown to the majority ol |..i 
sons lending their names to the support of the committee. Tl„. .,,, 1 , 

El 1 u" Russian Red C... 

lEll ? ‘•if. American Committee, where was prin.nl 

wli Distributing Through Russian Red Cross I 

American supervision. 

The activities of the organization were first directed to holdinc imMi. 

Ed °R ^ political character severely criticising the United ... 

and piaising Russia under the Communists. Isaac McBride, form.-. I, . 
close associate of Martens and an active friend of Dubrowsky, early in l-.-J 
addressed a meeting in Chicago which opened with cheers for I,, .a., 

of Russia as well as for the Comm . 

parly of America. In Milwaukee a meeting developed into a noli", ..I 
gathering for recopition of the Soviet Government by this country . I,. 
Minneapolis a resolution was passed calling upon the United States f;.„.,,, 
ment to establish at once trade relations with the present Russian G....... 

merit. 

«nd “We are going to milk the bourgeoisie of this ... 

arid they will he p us to keep up the struggle against themselves.” Mi 
Kicker, one of the parties to the underwriting agreement, said llmi l.li 

sympathies and those of the committee were entirely with the Soviet ... 

McBride also said that the American Committee was formed after il 
realized that certain organizations, openly recognized as having Soviet le«,. 
mgs, could not perform the same work. He said; 

“A number who were previously connected with the Advisory Cm.. 

have been eliminated for fear that their presence might be looked ......h 

with suspicion by the general public. One of those eliminated is l...,il| 
Fost, former Assistant Secretary of Labor.” 

Tbe activities of tbe Russian Red Cross in the United States II.M 
became apparent in 1921 when Dubrowsky, Micbailovsky and Ohsol f... 
their committ ee for carrying on the work. Charles Recht, legal repre«.-..|«, 

havtag“iS‘’oHl Ne w^YS-ZcUy '' *1 

Russian University In medicine In 1897, is a member S the f.* 

clatlcjn and the New York Academy’of Medfctae aL is Itoed ^s 
matologist and urologist to the Sydenham Hospital. ustea as \isitiu». .Im 
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I III Soviet interests in this country, said that the Russian Red Cross 
. ol I hr two recognized Soviet relief organizations in New York in 
-I I. 1921 . The personnel of the committee of three Russians was 
v •lihcmit feature of the scheme to those who knew something of the 
I I hr (Communist party’s work here. 

‘•oltmwHky had been a member of the staff of Martens and had been 
I III! I hr latter’s payroll at $50 a week. After Marten’s departure 
T v was recognized in radical circles as the unofficial representative 
n.virl Government. He was particularly active in connection with 
I I h Ihihlic Committee, and was the instigator of the plan to transmit 
Mil ill Russia sums of money from their relatives in the United 
I hr significance of this scheme was noticed in view of the exchange 
.1 trrd upon the ruble by Dubrowsky. When the exchange rate 
. ii h than 4000 rubles to the American dollar, Dubrowsky was 
1 hill 250 rubles to the dollar, and charging $10 for transmission 
. Ml y hy cable and $1 by mail. Dubrowsky’s activities along this 
i H<|iielched by the Federal Government. 

»ii III was first called to the attention of the public by Senator Watson 

• .uiii, in 1919, when he was employed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
ilt‘ was charged with being at that time a pronounced Socialist 
iiMi.Mi virulent type. Ohsol was also a member of Marten’s staff, 

.. nficr a large part of the latter’s commercial work. He is a 
i 1 . iiniiH Bolshevik propagandist. Micbailovsky is a representative of 
i.iMiiHsariat of Public Health, an official unit of the Russian Socialist 
.» il Soviet Republic. 

. iiuous efforts have been made to impress upon the American pub- 
' \ I hr Russian Red Cross is not affiliated with, or supervised by, 

• iMii Soviet Republic. This, however, is proved by an examination 
I oidinances of the Soviet republic and the by-laws of the Russian 

^iii* . itself. On August 7, 1918, “the Soviet of the Commissaries of 

• issued an ordinance signed by Lenin as manager of the affairs 
I. iiuople, and by the secretary of the Soviets, dealing with the Russian 

♦ M i Society which says specifically, “The Russian Red Cross Society 
... 1 . 1 ihe high protection of the central institutions of the republic.” 

iiliiumce also orders the reorganization of the society to effect, among 
■ ihings, the “immediate adoption of all possible measures for the 
I - . of attracting to the number of the members of the society the 

I iiossible number of proletarian institutions, organizations and asso- 

n 

. .»k 1 

<1 wiLH the Russian Red Cross workers in the famine districts of Russia, 

I . ilir direction of the Soviet government, who gathered small children, 
Miip from hunger, into rooms decorated with the old symbols of the 

II K'ligion, and commanded these starving children to pray to their 
.. Ini food. When no food appeared in answer to their prayers they 

ImIiI lo pray to the Soviets for food. Tlie children did so and the 
. II. w open as if in answer to their prayers and plentiful food appeared. 

I 1m by-laws of the Russian Red Cross Society, which were adopted 
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CHAPTER SIX 

RELIEF drives; THE AGRARIAN PROGRAM 


11111(1118 of American dollars have been poured into Russia, ostensibly 
'• 11 ’lief of famine sufferers. It is now known that little of this money, 

I I MHcli as was sent through the channels of the American Relief Ad- 
! Mil Ion, the official organization directed by Herbert Hoover, Secretary 

• ' imiierce in the Cabinet of President Harding, was used primarily to 
i Idinine sufferers. It went first to the Communist Soviet Government 

• t nw where its disposition was determined. There was the Red Army to 
' I . Inllie and equip; and the multitude of officials in Moscow to be 
I lot, It is known that occasionally some of the American-contributed 
' I Hfiil to famine relief, but it is also known that much of it never 
In i| any famine sufferer. 

lltK' of the most pretentious ‘‘drives”, which was intended to secure 
iiM million dollars for the Russian Communists, was that launched in 

• ' hy (Captain Paxton Hibben, acting for the Russian Red Cross, an 
' • , “d |»art of the Soviet Government in Moscow. This “drive” was 
I'l ily under the supervision of the Soviet regime. Captain Hibben is a 
I tin . Ion graduate, received a Master’s degree at Harvard, and studied law 
I I • voiir at the same University. He is an ex-diplomat, ex-soldier, is a 
himuIm i of various clubs, and has connections which enable him to enter 
)|o lionifM of many loyal American citizens. His plea was based upon the 
lull, ting of the children of Russia, and appealed to the well-known gener- 

. 11 , III Americans toward people in dire distress.^ 

I ii|tl. Hibben came to New York from Moscow where he had per- 
i.il IiIm plans for this great relief drive with the Soviet authorities. The 
people, Capt. Hibben knew, could not close their ears to an 
«|i|i> .il lo save innocent children from starving. The American Relief Ad- 
Hiliii h ulion, which was, as has been said, the only organization through 
^lil.li K’lief could be sent directly to the famine areas without giving the 
iuit. 1 nnlhorities an opportunity to take as much as might be needed to 

1 III .<..w of these facts concerning the activities of Capt. Hibben it will not be amiss 

L . . the following. Capt. Hibben has for some time held a commission as Captain 

i U(. Army of the United States, Officers Reserve Corps, attached to the artillery 
I lit*. Third Army Reserve Corps. Many representations as to his suitability for 
Mfl »M* IIiIh commission have been made to the proper officials of the War Depart- 
Iklil hill apparently it was not possible to secure suitable action. In May, 1923, 
"ill I lllhlien applied for promotion to a majority, and shortly after, the Secretary 
^Mi (ippointed a board of three reserve officers to determine his fitness for re- 
IuIImii or promotion. Capt. Hibben appeared personally before this board Oct. 19, 
IM io loHtIfy "in regard to certain documents and papers in the possession of the 
fill ^i.partment." The whole matter is still pending at this writing. 
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forS;f 2 Cha?rma2irthf 

the Russian rS p t“u in . .. 

r, °' ‘I f i\rr::XrtT::..n : 

thelaws of the Communist regime now in control of Russia. ^ 

by the Russian Red Cross in Mm. I, 

te'"lertei di^ribumd^;^ tL'^n^^ IS Er':;;;, 

“-4 T,':^ Lsr;:: 

“mL’l ^ this statement of Hibben’s reads as followsr 
is tho3^ ^ 1™ '^bat we are all interested in, I tnkr II 

exisrea lor tour years m the face of an enemy world . I dnn’t want i 
them lose that fight for lack of food of which you and I have plenty nn.l l( 
ilhons of workers all over this country want to take up the job^of foe.lli,- 
£raHn!7'"^ of Russia, when the supplies of the American Relief A.1,1 
mem of workers, to help the workers of the only Gov..., 

buste^^^TntLe^ ... 

ft, indicate that Hibben suspicioned that the supplies fun.l .l,. ,1 

fiffht forXSt °f f® Soviet authorities so that they might not “lose U...| 
imUv^ the f what was left might find its way eve„| 

Amerieen^R And he intimated in this statement thm ll.s 

American Relief Administration, under the direction of Secretary H.„.v..., 
w^s about to cease its actual work of feeding the real sufferers in the f.„..l.,« 

inffVhr Hoover organization ceased fiin. ii.„i 

ng there would be a better chance for the Soviet organization with wl.I.Ji 
Hibben was connected to raise funds in this country 

On July 1, 1922, Hibben sailed for Berlin on the steamship Hon.,., It. 
to be present as a delegate from the Russian Red Cross in America t.. lliil 
International Convention of the International Workers’ Famine Relief (•.„.( 
imttee which was to open July 9 and which was convened at the initiailvti 
ot the Supreme Central Executive Committee for Famine Relief. Ii wMl 
called by the foreign representative of this committee, Nicholas Kresli„nl,v, 
lornier plenipotentiary representative of the Soviet Government in Gein.m.y, 
But Hibben arrived in Berlin too late for this convention. He did 
ever, have a number of talks with Tchitcherin and made the statemeni ll..i| 
he had conveyed information between Tchitcherin and L. C. A. K Mnih'in, 
the Bolshevist “ambassador” to the United States whose activities in ,.lii 
of the Communist party of America led to his departure. On July I'*, 
Hibben left Berlin for Moscow, where he said he was to act as a rri.i.i 
sentative of the Society of American Relief for the Children of Russi.i, ..f 
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' !‘ hr was a director, and where he achieved much publicity. 

Ilibhcn’s work was fulsomely praised in the Moscow Izvestia, the Soviet 
' d organ, of August 11, 1922, which printed an interview with him 
' it n il he said that the American Relief Administration would drop its 
1 ill Russia and then relief would all have to be done through the Rus- 
Ib’d Cross. He also spoke of his relations with Dr. David H. Dubrow* 

' ivhoBC activities here in behalf of the Communists have already been 
» * Me mentioned the fact that there were in Moscow at that time four 
•IIIif'IH of the national committee of the American Committee of Relief 
Iliu dan Children, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Frank P. Walsh, Dr. M. 

' liiiilovsky, and John G. OhsoL The records of Holmes, Michailovsky 
1 Uhsol in activities connected with the Communist regime have been 
' I ill previous chapters. Frank P. Walsh returned from Moscow’ by way 
h fill real and immediately launched a campaign of bitter criticism 
•Mill I lie United States Government for failure to recognize the present 
' Hill Government, and spread propaganda as to the wonderful progress 
!• in that country under the Communist regime. He later became chief 
■I i l for the Bridgman conspirators at an enormous fee. The Izvestia 
• It uiys in part: 

In our interview wdth Captain Hibben he declared that Americans 
! l y much interested in the welfare of Russian children, and that chil- 
M ulio became orphans in consequence of the war and famine can count 
iliiMiHnnds of friends in the United States who will help them through 
' : American Committee of Relief for Russian Children, w^hich is now un- 
' I ilir (’harge of Mary Lena Wilson. The activities of the American Re- 
' f Afiministration developed to such a degree that many people forget 
' A FI iMience of other organizations in America and other countries which 
''Ccf i ?n ry on famine relief work in the Volga region.” 
t TIm ii, quoting Hibben, it says: 

I Ik* Russian Red Cross deserves all praise for its remarkable work 
' vAih the perfectly insignificant sum at its disposal, getting the public 

• i'**i*ign countries interested in the relief of Russian sufferers. The 
' ' *11 JIM Relief Administration will, sooner or later, stop activities in 
i' • i-i Mild will leave the country. But the work of the Russian Red Cross, 

• **11 yc, w’ill continue and try to cure the wounds of the Russian people 

.. .1 by the famine and the blockade. . . . During the period Octo- 

♦ to June, 1922, the Russian Red Cross in America shipped food 

• I I'Im , clothing and medicine worth $342,895 which w^ere contributed 
iIh United States and Canada. The collection of money and other kinds 

I .!• hlbution is still going on. I have just received a cablegram from Dr. 
»' ,1 Miwiky, who is head of the Russian Red Cross in America and is just 
I I •oin a trip to Mexico; his cablegram says that Mexico shipped 10,000 
I til corn and 5,000 sacks of rice and a shipment of medicine to the 
I'., . til Red Cross to be distributed among the starving. This shipment 
il • iM ond one from Mexico as a result of Dr. Dubrow^sky’s efforts.” 

II will be interesting to note here by way of parenthesis that the Mex- 
I Ml* mIIm iuls had no illusions as to the disposition of these shipments. They 
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were admittedly for the Red Army of Russia because, as E. Pluln* 
Calles, premier in the Mexican cabinet, said: ‘'We are working towuni t|| 
same end,” viz., the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, and that Russia IijhI 
better opportunity because she did not have the United States hanging, 
her head like the Damoclean sword. These are almost, if not quilfiJ 
exact words of Calles to Dubrowsky. The references to the “Danunf 
sword” is Calles’s picture to the Russian emissary. 

Hibben’s praise of the Russian Red Cross in America, of which lif^ 
at the time secretary, in “getting the publie of foreign countries interrMioj 
has a double significance; for it is a part of the work of all agencies ol | 
Soviet Government, as officially prescribed, to disseminate Coniim»ij 
propapnda on all possible occasions. Hibben went on, in the Izv 
interview, to describe a new plan for subtle propaganda by means of “([ 
Cross” shops to be established in the United States to show how induMlilil 
the Russian people are under the Communist rule and at the same tiiiiAi 
raise money for the Soviet relief movement. He is quoted as saying: 

“In the United States the Russian Red Cross intends to maintiiiti 
own existence quite independently and not to spend for administralinii] 
single copek out of the amount collected for famine relief in Russia. Nng 
sary means for the realization of this intention will be given by a l<i 
row of Red Cross shops in important cities of the United States in wli 
home made articles will be sold for the benefit of the orphans, vicliiiii 
war and famine in Russia. This enterprise will be not only a new Hoiifl 
of funds for relief work but will give to Russian home industry a 
market, for through these shops America will be given an opportunity 
get acquainted with articles made under such circumstances. Right now 
dealing with the President of the Centroyuz (the Central Executive Conimi|j 
of the Russian Soviet), Comrade Khinchuck, about methods to realize 
plan in fact. WE ALSO ARE ANXIOUS TO ARRANGE A TRII* 
RUSSIAN^ DRAMATICAL ACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES, \i 
GETHER WITH MUSICIANS AND ARTISTS, who will under the 
of the Russian Red Cross help to collect means for the relief of lliU 
AND AT THE SAME TIME WILL PROVE TO THE AMERICAN PDIllj 
THE HIGH STANDARD OF RUSSIAN ART REACHED DURING 
TIME OF REVOLUTION.” 

It is interesting to note that there are constantly offered for sale 
this country by the Friends of Soviet Russia, literature and supplioi 
raise money for Russian relief. On circulars the public is urged to 
books, pamphlets, pictures, postals, leaflets, posters,” and the order I 
on which this appeal is made lists busts of Lenin for $3 and of IVnli 
for $2, which are said to be replicas of the work of Claire Sheridan. I In 
like “Communism and Christianity,” by Bishop William Montgoiii^ 
Brown, are also offered for sale in this appeal, as well as writings of M 
Reed, Albert Rhys Williams and Isaac McBride. Communist magii4l| 
and Red buttons are on the same list. 

Hibben’s activities in behalf of Soviet Russia make it inters 
to note that his experience has been vast and varied. His brill lull 
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„l mind has never been questioned. His scholarship, while at college, 
.inalified him for Phi Beta Kappa, but he was not admitted. Dur g 
.1... war in Europe his anti-British and pro-German sentiments made it 
. ,111 advisable that he be not used for certain purposes in France. Ihe 
.iiilliorities have documents showing that he was pid propagandist tor the 

i.i. rk Royalists before the United States entered the war. 

He has frequently referred slightingly to the United States Governm 

. criticised it severely for its stand in regard to Commun st Russia this 

..1 11 time when that same Russian Government was 

.. a. iU con,m.nd 1« effect the overthrow of the Uot.ed S 

...licllion. Hibben hod a Iroubloos career while he was in >1"' 

...ivice of the United States, which covered practically seven years in Rus 

1 . 1 , Mexico, Colombia, Holland, Luxemburg and Chile. 

Hibben has stated that he was always passionately French m 
.mipathies but that did not prevent him from ‘challenging a French jr«s 
....iiilent to a duel in Athens on one occasion early m the European War 
. lici, a Frenchman made a scene in a hotel room where ^'^ben was enmr- 
I .iiiing a German correspondent and his wife at . j, j 

.rtbLith no iniuries on either side. He was a great admirer of John Reed, 

.l,.i brilliant Harvard anarchist, later a Communist, and 'J®®® 

. .„.cr was cut short by his death in Moscow. A year after Reeds death 
I hi.ben was in Moscow, and in October, 1921, he jvas photograp 
.U. iiig a wreath on Reed’s grave. Reed’s widow, Mrs. Louise Bryant, 
bim later associated with Hibben in his pro-Russian work. 

Through his connection with the Russian Red Cross, Hihhen s plan 
I.•.■rived the endorsement of the Friends of Soviet Russia and the Workers 
bi.rly, both Communist “legal” branches. It is interesting here to not 
b./lhe latter organization was in desperate straits ^c^se of the laid at 
l lgman!Mich.:in August, 1922, when William F. Dunne the party s 
I'in.lidate for the governLship of New York, was arrested with a number 
III other Worker’s party men for attendance at the illegal convention. 
iL.inl orders issued by C. E. Ruthenberg, Executive 
W...kcrs’ party of America, called for immediate and effective aid from all 
liirn.bers of the party because “we are in the midst of a great campaign of 
irlldefence.” He urged all foreign-born to become citizens, 
nil.' reasons but in order to draw them into the political life of the United 
hlriicH ” These official orders were sent out from the national office 
L.UMnber 14, and announced that a Labor Defense Council would be or- 
lulii/ed at once and that it was necessary to raise tens of thousands of 
Si.lbirs”. Frank P. Walsh was retained and conducted the defense of ‘F® 

1,1.1, -man prisoners. Robert M. Buck editor of ^’/Sol 

of the Chicago Federation of Labor, was chairman of the Labor 
1 rir.me Council just referred to, and Sam T. Hammersmark, one of 
tllliiirn Z. Foster’s right-hand men who was active in the steel strike 
1,1 ,be recent convention of the Trade Union Educational League was seere- 
Kiv.lreasurer of the newly formed organization. The appeal was addressed 
In "District Organizers, Federation Secretaries, Local Secretaries, District 
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Executive Committees, Federation Executive Committees and Local Fxn.i 
tive Committees,” and read: 

Comrades: For your guidance the following statement of our polii i 
Comi^ttee ^ action has been formulated by the Central Exccuihn 

“We are in the midst of a great campaign of self-defense by the workuts 
masses against, the ruthless capitalist offensive and the Central Execuilvi. 
Committee instructs all party units to put the following into action. 

, 1 , campaign is to be directed against Governni.„i.,l 

authorities who are attacking us rather than against the yellow sociall»u 
and trade union bureaucrats. The immediate struggles of the workiaa . 11 * 
becoming more tense and taking on wider scope. We must develop lo iIim 
highest point the resistance of the workers to the brutal attacks of goveii. 
mental authorities on the fundamental rights of the workers. The lilim 
ion necessitates our following a policy which will draw into the condlrl 
workers regardless of political differences. 

A We must energetically propagate the idea among the workers .. 

onslaught on the Communists and militants is a part of the attack lauiirh.Ml 
thir attack activities in the strikes are the basin Im. 

TT 7‘- campaign should be ‘Workers, Fight l’.! 

Unrestricted Right to Organize, Strike and Picket. Defend These lli)-lil« 
By means of All the Political and Industrial Power at Your Commmul' 
Our members must urge the workers to disobey the Strike Injunction ..ii.l 
to carry on the strike in defiance of the injunction. 

“Our rallying cries are: , 

‘^‘‘Down with Government by Injunctions!’ 

the usurped power of the courts!’ 

“‘Down with the use of armed force against the workers!’ 

4 . It is our task to organize the workers to demand and to 

io take the rights of the much vaunted American democracy. The ( jmii; 
mun^ts and all militant workers are part of the working class, there! 
the Communists and all militants must also have the unrestricted ilulil 
ot tree speech, press and assemblage. 

“5. We must fight energetically to secure for all the foreigudu.iM ' 
workers equal civil and economic rights. We must wage an intensive nm 1 
paign for removing restrictions on citizenship and against the anti-nllnil 1 
laws. We must demand that the foreign-born workers have unrest1 
right to work. We must work diligently for the development of the nolh 
darity of the native and foreign-born workers. The party must make llm 
tollowmg organization steps toward carrying out this program of agitalloll 
and action. & 

(A) Our Federations should wage a vigorous campaign to have lli(i 
toreign-born workers become citizens. Not for patriotic reasons but In 
draw^ them into the political life of the United States. 

“(B) Our Federations should wage a vigorous campaign to have llm 
loreign-born workers join the labor unions. 
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We must persistently propagate the idea in the unions and among 
' ^voikcrs generally of independent political action by the workers and 
' immmI of a working-class political party. 

’'I ’raternally yours, 

“C. E. RUTHENBERG, 
“Executive Secretary.” 

Tlial the raid of the Michigan authorities on the illegal, underground 
•• nlion of the Communist party of America at Bridgman upset the 
. ♦ nf the Workers’ party as well as those of the Communists, was evident 
' 11 another appeal, also sent out by Ruthenberg on September 14, 1922. 

'• iiL difficult to conduct a political campaign when the party’s candidates 
> under arrest for conspiracy to overthrow the Government by armed 
' and in this case the head of the principal ticket, that of New York 
' , was caught at Bridgman. William F. Dunne, candidate for governor 

' '.I'w York on the Workers’ ticket, could hardly appeal for any votes out- 
• • IiIh traitorous party while in jail or out on bail facing such a charge. 
" t . cond appeal was addressed “To All Branches, District Organizers 
I I'Vderation Secretaries,” and read as follows: 

“Comrades: The National Convention of the party, which was to have 
' M held in Chicago, August 28th, will be held in New York City beginning 
Drccmber 25th. 

I lie immediate reason for the postponement of the convention was, as 
- •• Iviiow, the arrest of the executive secretary, a number of district organ¬ 
ic Mild other party workers as part of the campaign of terrorism which 

iMiiilalists are w^ing against the workers in connection with the 
.. Ktrike battles which have shaken the country during recent months. 

“The first decision was to postpone the National Convention for two 
' " I ^ ill the hope that those suffering under the persecution of the ruling 

could be quickly released and take their places in the ranks of the 

I'HlI \ 

‘The party, however, finds itself face to face with this situation: 

Ihiring the next month or two we must mobilize all our forces for 
•It I. uric work. We must raise tens of thousands of dollars for bail so 
Hull all our comrades can be freed and carry on their party work during 
III* jici iod in which their cases are pending. Only six weeks remain before the 
Ni.u inher elections. We must nominate candidates and carry on campaigns 
dIm M ver possible. 

‘ The present industrial struggles will be over by December, the lessons 
mI iIiiu struggle will be clear and we will be able to base our new policies 

ihe developments which this struggle has brought to the American 
IhI.mi movement. The period from now on to December will be a period 
»'! j'irparation. The convention must and will be a greater demonstration 
"I 'Ilength to our party. Details about the convention such as agents, 
lit It |/«lion8, finances, etc., will be forwarded later. 
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‘‘Let us take up immediate tasks of the party with enthusianni mii4 
courage. Let us build more strongly than ever during the coming imiiilld, 
and make the December convention a demonstration of the power nl 
movement. 

“Fraternally yours, 

“C. E. Ruthenberg, 

“Executive Secretary.” 

Details of the plans for the Labor Defense Council were also aniKMidiHt 
on the same date by Ruthenberg. This announcement stated that the Ceiihn 
Executive Committee of the Workers’ party initiated this plan ami wumIi 
carry out the work, but city central committees and branches were insiiinliii 
to organize local labor defence councils, to function under the n.iliuiM 
organization, and to invite other working class organizations to semi liiiU 
gates to the local councils. But in order that it might appear to be a 
taneous movement of all workers, instead of a carefully engineered Iu mi# 
by the Communistic Workers’ party, the organizers were cautioned In nomiI 
these invitations “in the name of the provisional committee as a prov iMit.aHl 
committee of the Labor Defence Council and NOT [capitals are Ku|Ii*«h | 
berg’s] in the name of the Workers’ party.” The instructions spiTiliiab j 

“The local Defence Council should at once begin a compaign of a|<lU 1 
tion and money raising. It should hold public meetings, send speakopi In 
the unions, have resolutions introduced in the unions and in every 
possible stir up the wwkers to the need of a united stand agaiiiMi iln 
capitalist attack.” 

A part of the plans of the drive of Captain Hibben for fumlN mill i 
supplies was directed at the small farmer and farm workers, wdio iiir «n|i A 
ready being assiduously cultivated by the Communist party of Aiiu'iliUj w 
Captain Hibben’s idea was that the farmers had excellent crops, but a 
market, in 1922, and that, therefore, they would be ready to coiili i)iii|i£ 
out of their surplus products to feed the Russians. This appeal was stinlil||H 
by the Communist-controlled Friends of Soviet Russia and wuth the lauiinIttS 
ing of the new drive by the Hibben organization the small farmeiH Mllllfl 
their hired help were flooded with carefully prepared propaganda deHi^iinJl^B 
to appeal to their hearts for suffering humanity and at the same time miivilfH 
to them unsound ideas regarding “capitalist” society. H 

The Communist party’s agrarian program which is now being pul 
effect throughout the United States and which is admittedly a pni^ii||^| 
which will require time and patience to carry out to its fulfilment, \n ii|^H 
of the most cleverly prepared and thought-out programs thus far pnxIuitMH 
In its preparation is showm surprising appreciation of the 
conditions and sympathies of the small farmer and farmhand. Tlio 
gram contains many pages of carefully prepared statistics, maps and 
showing population-distribution,” *‘jobs of those engaged in agriciiltiifii^^l 
“farm wages and farm income,” “farms and farm tenure,” “compariHuii 
East and West,” “crops—production, distribution, consumption,” “the 
cultural press,” “farmers’ organizations in the United States,” “the 
farmer, farm propaganda,” etc.; maps showing yields, in million buiili#w^| 
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' •IIIII, wheat and oats; primary markets, export markets, cotton area; 

» iM organizations and agrarian press circulation. 

f ollowing out the program of the Communist party of America students 
' • brrn “planted” in various agricultural schools in the country, whose 

' in to ^come proficient as farm laborers primarily. They are also 
i.jM.Mrd to inculcate as much of the Communist doctrine in their fellow 
• mIh as may be done without creating trouble; but that is not their 
' • I duly as students. After having been prepared at the agricultural 
I- nln these students are sent to various parts of the country as county 
nlh lo seek employment as farm hands, which is easily found, owing to 

• liorlage of farm labor in these days. Then their real work for the 
I " 1 . begins. They are organizers and propagandists, first, last and all 
'• lime. They form nuclei wherever they are—tw^o or three companions 

• M.f enough at any one place. This movement, according to the plans 
» ill* ("ommunists, will have the ground prepared by the time the great 

• ■ nd strike comes and the Communists themselves will be able to supply 
'• m ressary food for the fighters on the side of the proletariat. 

Notes among the pages of the statistics contain such sentences as these: 
'The concentration of industry in the Eastern half of the United States 
!• > n comparison from an agrarian point of view important because 

• • • HIM to me the city proletariat will approach revolt more rapidly where 
■ • •Ml rated and would, therefore, become more dependent upon the im- 

It.iio farms than upon those at great distances.” 

True proletarian organizations among farm laborers are possible in 
• '•iiiii-d way only where large numbers of workers are employed together 
••- dmy are during harvest in the wheat and fruit lands of the West. These 

I. I workers are entirely distinct in type from the great mass of farm 

M •triM. The ‘harvest stiff’ migrates from farm to farm with numbers 

I fellows specializing in only one farm operation. He comes from 

• Im lily and drifts back to it for the wdnter. He is more nearly of the 

II The farm laborer is an all-round farmer. His point of view is more 
M • I lull of his employer; he is paid by the month, eats with the boss, and 

I . • iMolated from other workers. All these combined make wide-spread 
t »i "li/iilions among this strata of the agrarian population impracticable 

II M -l impossible under a system of capitalist agriculture.” 

riie program opens w^ith a division of the United States into sections 
lit tJiirh the Communists are w’orking. This portion of the program reads: 

The American problem is not composite; it consists of several dis- 
liiiii |H()blems. This is true because of the differences in historical back- 
IHitiHiih. and developments which have followed separate courses, deter- 
iitiit. i) mainly by geographical conditions. 

riu’! United States should be divided into four geographical divisions 
and each section studied separately. First, its reaction to the 
hmmiim.ii capitalist pressure. Second, the particular policy and programs 
mIiwIi will reach the individual farmers peculiar to that section—^teach 
(♦Ml* ih il in resisting capitalist exploitation his interests join those of the 
illy jtiolelariat. 
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“Studied from the point of view of the Proletarian Revolution tliD 
following chapters of statistical references will show that four geograpliirnl 
sections have a relative importance as agrarian units of the problem. 

“Least in importance is the West. It is the Siberia of America. 11 lU 
great area, thinly populated, thousands of miles from the great induMliUl 
centers of the country, is too remote to figure decisively in an Industilul 
Proletarian Revolution. 

“Next in importance comes the New England section. Agricultunilly 
it is not self-supporting. It imports 75 per cent of its food supplies, Iml 
this section is important above the West as a unit in the agrarian prolilnu 
because New England farms adjoin the great industrial section of Him 
country. 

“The South ranks above the West and New England for two reason* | 
first, it is distinctly an agricultural community, whose markets are willilii 
easy reach of the great industrial centers; and second, because it involvi»« 
race problems. Some of the state populations in this section are luill 
negroes. These descendants of the slaves and the poorer whites are com 
peting for the crusts under the lash of the Landlord System. 

“This competition has sharpened the race antagonism between tlio*f 
members of the same exploited class, whether skilled or unskilled labon'i* 
or farmers. 

“This condition must be considered in the program for Soiillinii 
farmers. It bolds a menace to the proletarian revolution which will Itn 
seized by the bourgeoisie. 

“Above all the rest comes the great producing empire stretching fiom 
the middle Atlantic and including the Middle West, producing more fiHnl 
per man than any other country in the world. Here industry is concentr/iinl 
Hei"^ the city proletariat and agrarian are but a few hours apart. I liii 
section must be won over to the side of the city proletarian. All ollmi* 
are secondary to the vital importance of this section as a factor in llm 
success of the proletarian revolution.” 

It is explained that the statistical material used in preparing tliU 
report containing the “agrarian program” has been compiled from lltn 
latest available sources, Government, state and corporation figures hr inn 
used. After many pages of interesting statistics the report takes np I hi 
question of farm propaganda of different radical organizations, as follow*I 

‘The Non-Partisan League is an organization of farmers in the Wimi 
North Central States. They have gained control of the State governiiirii 
of North Dakota and several State offices in other States; also congressloiii 
representatives from North Dakota. 

“Their propaganda teaches the farmer to ‘Fight the Capitalisl’ lull 
is spoiled by holding the Non-Partisan League legislative program an thi 
cure-all. The following is quoted from a summary of a history of I hi 
League which was issued recently by them: 

“‘It is a typically American institution dedicated to the principle thi| 
the people should rule and that the ballot offers the remedy for economic 
and political wrongs.’ 
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“As a matter of fact, the actions of the Non-Partisan League are more 
. 1*1 eel than their policies indicate. There is a Left and Right struggle 
illiiii the League at present. Connections with the Left elements should 
i made and they should continue inside the organization. Some of their 
i •nil papers have a wide circulation; if controlled they could reach out 
M.io more important agricultural sections. 

“The I. W. W, has based its farm propaganda on the mistaken as- 
iiiiiption that agrarian conditions in the wheat States are typical; that the 
Milpnilory ‘harvest stiff’ is the typical farm laborer. 

“In the most developed regions the same relations prevail upon the 
i M ms as are found in other industries. . . . The farm hand has become 
migratory laborer, possessing all the characteristics of his industrial 
I Milhcr. 

“As the migratory workers specialize in only one farm operation, 
i»rm! only a portion of their time on the farms and drift back to the cities 
I ho winter, it seems obvious that they are not typically farm laborers. 

“The Socialist party farm propaganda was concerned principally in 
Ming votes. Some of their leaflets were unscientific enough to use modern 

M, ihods and machinery as a warning: u r i i rp, 

“ ‘Mr. Farmer: The great machine is invading your field of labor. Ihe 
•mhine is coming your way. With it comes the big machine, drawing 

• I.Mly-lwo ploughs with its seeder and harrower, the steam harvester and 
.l.i . filter of the capitalists. With them are leagued the railroads and the 
Miilln. In a few more years the capitalists will have you hunting a job 
. n day laborer because you cannot compete with the corporation which 

mihines capital, the land, the railroads, mills, elevators and farm ma- 
l.i.irrv^at does the work of forty horses and eighty men at the same time. 

“Combined farming should not be used as a bugbear; it is a desired 
. M.l Neither should the level farms of the Middle West where thirty gang- 
, liM.ghs can be used be looked upon as typical. A thirty-gang outfit could 
l.ndly turn around in the average farm field. On the other hand, the 
trMin thresher of the capitalists’ which they mention is universally used 

• l.ncver cereals are grown; operated generally by a neighborhood farmer 
.. II side line. Farm propaganda should at least be edited by farmers. 

Particularly interesting in this report is “an outline of Policy '^hich 

• . adopted and is now being followed out by the agents and the Lom- 
.nimUt party under direction from the agrarian section of the party. It 

M hIm ns follows: - 

“1. Emphasize the necessity for work among the largest element ot 

11- agrarian mass—the small farmers. 

“2. Use the common interest in the struggle against capitalism which 

• - . between the small farmer and the proletariat as a wedge to separate 
il.M.i as a class from the capitalist and petty capitalist elements. 

“5. Use the farm organizations of the small farmers as a held tor 

,.,,.|,„nnnda, teaching thenTto strike rather than arbitrate 

•‘1.. Organize the agrarian proletariat wherever possible to further the 
. ..,L of preparation and separation of the agrarian elements. 
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“5. Recognize the literal necessity for the city proletariat to give ii|i 
some of its members to agrarian work. 

“I believe that proletarians in any occupation will react unifonnh 
to a proletarian revolution. That is, they will support the interests of tlirii 
class. Therefore, the agrarian proletariat can be expected to support iIm‘ 
revolution of the city proletariat. 

“An agrarian policy must recognize, however, that conditions todiiv 
prevent the organization of the true farm proletariat. Nothing short 
revolution will bring them together as a class. 

The policy must be directed to a preparation of the ground by pinp 
aganda to clarify the interests of the several strata within the agrarinn 
population. 

“When the city proletariat overthrow the bourgeoisie, the agrarinn 
population should begin a gradual process of reorganization; first, the tin.* 
farm proletariat must be organized into Soviets; this will be strengtlicnr.l 
by later addition of the more oppressed semi-proletarians: gradually tlin 
small farmers will begin to drift over until only those are left whoso in 
terests are directly opposed to the proletariat. 

This process will be completed rapidly and without friction only 
the agrarian policy during the pre-revolutionary stages is directed mainly Im 
work among that element which makes up more than sixty per cent of tin* 
total farm population—the small farmer. 

“The proletarian and semi-proletarian elements in the farm populnti.... 
are comparatively small. No practical agrarian policy can direct itself I., 
thrae small unorganized elements as its dominant purpose. These clenin.i. 
will 01 necessity support the proletarian revolution. ’ 

“On the contrary, a practical policy must be dominated by the niii 
pose to guide the largest exploited elements of the agrarian—the an... 11 
farmers. These are organized; and their organizations are formed to r.'ni.i 
capitalist pressure. These farmers must be taught the direct issue betwo... 
incmselves as a class and the bourgeoisie. 

“While their interests are not entirely those of the proletarian cl,... 
in so far as they are the same they must be united with the proletari,... 

from a revolutionary pomt of view it must be recognized that n« „ 
whole the farm population is generations behind. The overthrow of ll.s 
bourgeoisie will bring tbe agrarians in one jump to the necessity of c... 
sidering the reorganization of the very basis of their existence, that is ll.. 
mall farm unit—a farm operated by the farm family and one farm labo.n 
The combination of these farm units is a development which will follow ll.* 
revol^ution; will come, as it should, gradually as a result of the separati.... 
of the agrarian population according to their class interests. Wherovn 
big farms exist the confiscation of these lands by the farm proletariat f..i 
the state must be the first step. 

“The organization of agriculture should be much more rapid in Amn !• n 
than in any other country, because of the wide-spread knowledge of tlis 
advanUges of modern machinery applied to the eflBcient unit of nc irn 

Communism cannot be preached to this small farmer element bcfom 
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revolution; and only by demonstration after the revolution. But what- 
.'I unity of interest exists with the proletarian must be taught; and the 
,1 . nf economic weapons such as food strikes be advocated in their organ- 
til ions as the only effective means to gain anything from the bourgeoisie. 

“This policy will be effective only when well-grounded Communists 
■111 he spared from the ranks of the city proletariat actually to live and 
nik among the farmers.” 

The program now in effect called for a budget of $35,000. It included 
^ millined in this report, the organization of a “legal Agrarian Bureau”; 

I living or establishing a farm weekly paper; training of county agents; 
..n inventory of all radicals in the agrarian population; and regular con- 
Kirnces of agrarian leaders. In elaborating the subject of training of 
-•Hilly agents, the report says: 

“Believing that it is easier to make farmers than to make Communists, 
• ll-grounded young Communists who are physically strong and under- 
imihI the situation they volunteer to enter, should begin training at once. 
I mining will consist of four months intensive practical work on special 
iiiiiiiK under the direction of the bureau. This will be followed by a winter’s 
•IIIHr in a scientific agricultural college. After this the county agent will 
' placed in an important agricultural section. He then becomes the out- 
pMHl in three lines of work: distribution of propaganda, source of informa- 
“-•II. agrarian party organizer.” 

It was decided to start ten young men at once on this course of training. 
II••'V must be self-supporting until they enter their scientific training in 
•Urge, and $300 each was allotted for this college work. It is interesting 
• Know that the “intensive practical work” is now being done on one farm 
M. ('.annecticut, one in the South and others in the Middle West. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


At the suggestion of Felix Frankfurter of Harvard, the American Civil 
I ihoilies Union decided to ask William Allen White to serve on the national 

.iinitlce of that organization. Frankfurter, William Z. Foster, who wasl^ 

as fraternal delegate to the unlawful Communist convention at Bridg- \ 
Mich.; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Crystal Eastman, Roger N. Baldwin, \ 
Hillquit, Scott Nearing and many other radicals, some of them Com- \ 
(uMiiUls, are members of the national committee of this organization; and_J 
Uliiln’s defiance of his friend, Governor Allen, in the 1922 coal strike 
< 1 ..Ill,Ira in Kansas was the recommendation for White’s availibility as a 
r i-MiiiiiitcemaD. 


The American Civil Liberties Union is definitely linked with ComT*! 

-• iiiiinm through the system of interlocking dir.ectorates, so successfully | 
- . .1 hy the Communist party of America in penetrating into every possible 
r Miii/.ntion with a view to getting control so that when the time comes j 
r , I hr great general strike which, they believe and hope, will lead to the 
i Milhrow of the United States Government by violence, they will already 
ihcse bodies definitely aligned with them. The party has several mem- ; 
tf. ia ill the American Civil Liberties Union and the constant activities of / 
((r*l body are proving of great moral and financial benefit to the Communists^ 
Hose Pastor Stokes, who was a delegate to the illegal Bridgman con- 
was one of those reported present at the meeting of the Executive 
linnimiltce of the American Civil Liberties Union, on August 28, 1922, at 
Union’s headquarters in New York, although she was not a member of 
Ihr • onimillee, when the decision was reached, after discussion of White’s 
nihility as a member of the National Committee, to elect him to the 
\ oiniiiillce if, upon inquiry, it was learned that he would accept. Among 
lU ■ilhrrs at this meeting w^ere Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Robert Morss Lovett, 
liif II im'sident of the Federated Press League, the connection of which with 
till (ioinmunist party has been shown in a previous chapter. Lovett wrote j 
tM llir^ Communist leader, Bruce Rogers, in Los Angeles, to canvass the \ 
nnMnii picture colony, giving the names of several prominent movie people J 
WM* "me with us,” and w^ho "‘helped us before and will do it again”; Nor-' 
'■Hit M. Thomas, Walter Nelles, B. W. Huebsch, the well-known publisher, 
^(1 linger N. Baldwin, the “slacker” during the war who served a sentence 
III pi men and who is one of the active heads of the organization. 

At this same time meeting of the Executive Committee it was also de-/ 
HhtiMl to arrange a meeting for Senator Borah on the amnesty question and^ 
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to supply funds for the meeting. This is not the first time that Seiuill 
Borah’s name has appeared in the minutes of the meetings of the Anieiit 
Civil Liberties Union, for he has asked this radical organization to m 
pare bills for him to introduce in the Senate of the United States. ' 
minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee, on October 3, 1921, rcf 
that Senator Borah asked, through Albert DeSilver (among whoso olli 
activities was that of being treasurer of the l.W.W. Defense Fund) thni l_ 
Union draft bills repealing title 12 of the Espionage Act, under whicli l! 
postal authorities still censored the mail. Included also were to be anuMnj 
raents to that section of the obscenity statute which would eliminate 
words “tending to murder, arson and assassination” under the “indoriMtl 
definition. The minutes of the following meeting, on October 10, show tin 
DeSilver reported that the two bills had been prepared and forwarded 
the Senator. In the minutes of the April 17, 1922 meeting, we read: “TI 4 
material for Senator Borah has been submitted to him and it is expeelcj 
I he will make his speech to the Senate in a comparatively few days.” <l!( 
\M[ay 1 it was reported Senator Borah was still contemplating his speech. 

Complaint has frequently been made that the American Civil Lihnlim; 
Union is never exercised about predicaments in which poor men, who it| 

I not radicals, find themselves. Their interests and activities are alwjiyii 
without exception, in behalf of lawbreakers of the radical criminal claMj 
A survey of the National Committee of this Union shows at once that pi Mi 
tically the entire membership is made up of radicals of one stripe or nn 
other. They solicit funds from every class, exactly as do the CommniiUu 
to be devoted to the defence or other assistance of criminals, never t<i «]*! 
a man who steals a loaf of bread for himself or his hungry family or 
commits a crime of this nature. Of course in soliciting funds from Lhi 
public it does not always admit that the money is to be thus used; niaiif 
people contribute with the hazy idea of uplifting the downtrodden. TIfM 
Union busily sought aid for those of its own members and others wIm^ 

I caught in the Bridgman raid, were actually engaged in a criminal conspli 
; acy against the United States Government. 

r p That the people who are directing the functions of the Aniri 
Civil Liberties Union have been looked upon for some time as no! nnHi 
radicals but also in some cases as Bolsheviks is well known. Felix Fifii*||h 
furter, one of the shining lights of the Union, as has been seen, once 
down upon himself a most scathing arraignment when he, as counsid lo| 
President Wilson’s Mediation Commission in the Mooney case, had lit* 
temerity to attempt to interest Theodore Roosevelt in the work he was doiufi, 
^^'Pi'csident Roosevelt’s Americanism has never been questioned by f 1 ii iul 
or foe; his loyalty to Harvard, where Frankfurter has long been tcat liliN* 

I was famous among the students and alumni, and he bluntly compared Fi ntX 
^ furter to Trotsky and found little difference. 

Allusion is here made to Roosevelt’s letter to Frankfurter, quolril in 
a previous chapter, because of the former President’s expression of opifilMa 
in regard to the I. W. W., the Mooney and Billings cases, and similar U**ll 
viduals and organizations; in the cases mentioned the American Civil 
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H ewrcnd Charlcsf^ M, L at}iro{r\. Executive Secretary of the \De- 
p artment <;/ Social Service of the Nation al Couurll ni ihii 
Episcopal Church: ~ --- 

''Our government particularly in the arrest of the alleired 
communists m Michigan- seems to take the position that it is a 
crime to be a commumst: I cannot help but be reminded'of 
^e .onginar commvniEts who were the first converts to the 
Chnstian^fai-^. -It the-Roman Government in the early days of 
Christianity had taken the same attitude, the entire Apostolic 
College wouW have been arreted. Saint Peter» Saint John and 
the rest of therm They woulc have been in the same position 
as Mr. Foster, Mr, Ktithenbcrg^ and the others are to^lay. For- 

tunaltely the Imperial Government of Rome at that time was 
not |so reactionary. As an American citizen and speaking for 
myself, I want to take-my stand on the basic right for any- 
b^one ” United States to be a communist who wishes to 
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The Jesus-Thinkers 

By Mickael Gold 

J ESUS suffered and died for Bomethinj he believed good; _ __ 

he WM not a verbose, tricky jonraalist, a sncceaafnl par- “ opposition to nobility. It is not necessary to IhlHl 
son, a cunning exploiter of labor, or even a politician and happen if millions of the poor iu.ldn!. 

for this wetoust respect him. For his age Jesus wa^ un- against the rich; and tbe rich turned machine gun. 

doubtedlv an innocent and beautifutpoetfeal voice of all that ** necessary to think about what to do wnli 

is best iiv tha emotions of the animal Man; .we can love him aaaasainate the leaders of a free and f.- 


type of super-being, but he makes the typical Jcaua-int«Ulte 
of refusing to admit that there are obstacles in the path 
such a world. There are governments, policemen, caplUlItU, 
politicians, armies, navies, gunmen, the state. To the Jitiu 
thinker these count for nothing. It is necessary only In !■ 
noble and to save other souls for-nobility. It is not 
sary to think out plans for meeting the opposition, for Ihf* 


for that, as we love Shelley and WMtnlan. We have all of 
U8 his tender child-hunger in our-treina, that makes ua dream 
of a simple and gentle worlt( where there is no strife, where 
all is mild and fraternal, and where men are as little chil¬ 
dren. It is a beautiful weakness to try to live in that world 
now. - It is a cowardice, too, and must be extirpated from 
one’s soul with a terrible knife if one is to become a 
The spirit of Jesus, His legend in one's blood, les<’ 
fusion, ineffectiveness, and despair in th'^ 

Exactly as we must jeam to break ’ 
fathers to become men, so w*' ^ 

Father of Jesus, and.a*" 






temal world, as they who sought to assassinate Lenin. 

, The Jesus-thinkera,care only for the nobility and piii!'. 
of their own souls, 'fhey are ethical. 3ut does a dorln; 
dream of ethics when he is cutting some rotten flesli out 
the side o£ a sick man? Does a drowning swimmer think "i 
nobility and purity when he is caught by an undertdwf ll* 
■■ Inks onlyjof objective things, of the force of the waves, lie 
. * his'own force.. The doctor thinks scicntifically.wlisti 

,\ \\* '* performing an operation. There is a science In hniii" . 

Tjf, too; that is what the Jesus-thiakers will never »•! 

^ see. Thfey mistake their own longings for tbs n.. > 

Y humanity. They are egotists, worried aboul ll>»l- 
W They, refuse to be objective. It is an ellil»*l 
^^xheir cyes\ta acknowledge that the majority of ih»h 

.t 11 • >/ ' I !i 
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Rev. Harry P. Ward of the American Civil Liberties Union exproH^^* 
opinion of the raid upon Ihe Communist Convention at Bridgman in the Jan 
issue of tlie Social Service Bulletin of the Methodi.st Federation for Social .m. i 
A similar expression from Rev. Charles M. Lathrop, executive .secretarv of tin* I i 
ment of Social Service of the National Council of the Fpiscopal Church, sa\ 
want to make my stand on the basic right for anybody in the United States !<• i 
communist who wishes to be one.” 

A page from Max Fastman’s Liberator, Sept. 1922, showing title, “The i 
Thinkers” by Michael Gold. Among other things, Gold says: “The legend of i 
is more beautiful to me than the legend of Jesus. ♦ ♦ * The Russian Rol i.. 

will leave the tvorld a better place than Jesus left it.” 
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11 1 Union was particularly active, in an effort to prevent the criminals 
liiiiii paying the penalties imposed by the courts of the country for the 
• iiinrH committed. It was also exercised over the predicaments of Com- 
imiiHls in various parts of the country who were sentenced under the anti- 
.diili(!iilist laws of different States; and it is not infrequent to find notation 
id lli(5 minutes of their meetings that appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
Uiillnd States will be taken in an effort to save the radicals convicted of 
idirtpiracy to overthrow by violence the Government of the United States. 

riie activities of the Union, however, do not stop with trying to aid^ 

I mniimnists and other radicals and criminals after they have been con- 
li lod of crimes, but it conducts political campaigns in various States in 
Ml rll'ort to bring about the repeal of laws enacted to protect the Govern- 
MiiMil from conspiracies directed from Moscow, and it provides money 
hti I he Communists with which the anti-American fight may be conducted^ 
I lio minutes of the Executive Committee meeting held May 8, 1922, show 
I hr following entry: 

“An application from the National Defense Committee for a loan of 
» «(H) for ninety days was noted, and was referred to Mr, Baldwin to ne- 
ipillalc on his personal responsibility with the general approval of the 
< nmmittee.” 

It is interesting to note that this National Defense Committee is wholly 
i ummunist, controlled from Moscow, one of the many “legal” organizations 
iiiliig the work of the secret Communist party of America. Its membership 
i * rnlirely of Communists, most, if not all, of them in attendance on the 
Ih'p.al, underground Communist convention at Bridgman. This committee 
. in made up of Max Bedacht, J. E. Ferguson, L. E. Katterfield, Edgar 
Owf iiH and C. E. Rutherberg. And this is the organization for which the 
\iiin i(;an Civil Liberties Union authorized the negotiation of a loan “with 
il.. full approval” of the Executive Committee. 

'I he chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union is Harry F. Ward, ; 
*lio preacher whose utterances in the Methodist Textbook on radicalism 
Miiird a scandal. He was formerly connected with the Boston School of 
llifM)logy, is a teacher of Christian Ethics at Union Theological Seminary 
mimI has been a leading factor in the Interchurch World Movement and the j 
I. ilfuated Council of Churches of Christ in America. His sympathy and 
. .operation with Socialists, I. W. W., radical and other anti-American 
oioveinents have been notable. He was a pacifist during the war, and prac- 
u. ally all of his associates in the organization have records as pacifists and 
*1. fiMilists in those troublesome days, some of whom were imprisoned for 
ih. 11 refusal to fight when the United States was at war or for endeavoring 
hi ing about the defeat of this country by actively aiding the enemy. 

Ward’s activities are best illustrated by citing a letter which was given 
Mui |,y the American Civil Liberties Union in April, 1922, and which was 
olilir.MBcd to Congressman Martin B. Madden, chairman of the House Ap- 
piiiprintions Committee. In this, he attempted to influence Congressman 
M.iihlrn for the purpose of securing a cut in the appropriations intended 
l.M I he use of that executive branch of the Government which has most 
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to do with the suppression of revolutionary radicalism and emphasizing 
the specious claim that at that time radicalism was on the wane. Wiinri 
letter contained the following: 

Radical activities in the United States have greatly decreased niiii'i* 
1919. . . . The underground propaganda ... is obviously lliiil 

conducted by the Communists in the United States. The fact that propagatnlu 
is underground is due entirely to the repressive measures directed against it 
. . . The Soviet government is not responsible for this propaganda. It 

is a part of the international, revolutionary, working-class movement alii It 
ated with one or another of the international bodies which express ili 
programs and purposes.” 

' As has been stated, the American Civil Liberties Union, a part of 
open, legal machinery of the Communist party of America, and of wlilrli 
Ward is an official, is the central organization for the defense of radinili 
and Communists. Unquestionably, its files contain large quantities nl 
information concerning the radical movement, as to gather such informalimi 
'—is ^ part of its appointed function. In 1922, every independent inveslifnl 
agency in the United States had arrived at an opinion quite the oppufulc 
from that expressed in this letter to Congressman Madden. The conclusion m 
forced that Ward’s opinion was formulated as a result of a desire to crippU 
the defense mechanism of the Government in its fight against revolulion 
either by violence or legislation, and to protect the activities of those wli.i 
were his associates. 

Ward’s statement as to responsibility for Communist propaganda in 
this country sounds puerile in view of the recent controversy betwrrn 
Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes and Steklov (1923), the speech of 
Senator Lodge in the Senate (Jan. 1924), or the Senatorial investigalimi 
into Moscow propaganda in the United States (1924). It stamps him «« 
one whose assumed leadership is defective in that he is either unacquainiod 
with the conditions which he assumes to know most about or in that he liii« 
a conscious objective in misinterpretation of facts. 

The American Civil Liberties Union owes its existence to the notori oik 
pacifist organizations of war-time fame, which were presumably financed hv 
German agents in this country working desperately, and for a tiiiin 
successfully, to keep the United States from entering the war. To be siiin, 
in its present form it has existed only since January 12, 1920, when it wik 
formed as an outgroMli and with the merging of various organizatimn 
j which were developed during the World War, dating from October, DM-I, 
and the members of which were pacifists, defeatists, German agents, radiiwili 
of many hues, Communists, I. W. W. and Socialists. Among the orgaiii/n 
tions included in the merger were such pacifist bodies as the Amcrirmi 
League to Limit Armaments, Emergency Peace Federation, First Ameri^wiii 
I Conference for Democracy and Terms of Peace, People’s Freedom Uniuii, 
People’s Council of America, American LTnion Against Militarism, Lcmkii# 
for Amnesty for Political Prisoners, Civil Liberties Bureau, National Civil 
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' I 'Ilies Bureau, American Neutral Conference Committee, and Legal First ' 
‘il Bureau. 

Of these—and there were others of less importance but with equally 
Hjiii f.Hive names designed to fool patriotic Americans and lend aid to the 

.. -the Emergency Peace Federation was organized in Chicago in Oc- 

!• I, 1914, by Rosika Schwummer, an Austrian Jewess by birth, of Ford 
' •'f' Ship fame, who is now in the United States on a lecture tour, and 
' li ^ P. Lochner, a Socialist of German descent and sympathies, who is now 
Berlin representative of the Federated Press regarded by the Communist 
'i\ as its official publicity organization. Two months later the American 
» (II* 10 Limit Armaments was organized in New York by the same per- 
■ i for the purpose of combating militarism and the spreading of the | 

• llhiiistic spirit in the United States, obviously an effort to prevent this I 
' ‘v.'iiiment from entering the war against Germany. I 

Associated with these pro-German agents in the organization of these 
mIi American bodies were; Mrs, Patrick Lawrence of England, Jane 
iiliiins, Rev. John H. Holmes, David Starr Jordan, Dr. Jacques Loeb, Dr. 

’ W. Nasmyth, George F. Peabody, Oswald G. Villard, Morris Hillquit 
MilKowicz), Hamilton Holt, Elsie Parsons, Lillian D. Wald, Rabbi Stephen 
Wine and L. Hollingsworth Wood. 

'riic gradual evolution of the various anti-w'ar and other subversive 
iiiiizations into the American Civil Liberties Union brought quick re- 
If Radicals of every stripe found a haven in this body, each where 
' I niild help his particular friends who were in trouble because of in- 
' 'lions of the laws of the country. Soon after the formation of the Union 
liiid the names of Amos Pinchot, brother of Governor Gifford Pinchot 
I iVimsylvania, as vice-chairman, and Scott Nearing and Max Eastman on 
(I - l'’*cccutive Committee. And in the two years of its existence it has been 

• • d by all radicals to fight the existing Government of the United States. 

II. I allying cry of “free speech and free press” brought many well-inten- 

• t .inl people into its ranks and hundreds of others to place their names 
t. I hr lists of contributors. The difference between free speech and the 

H piracy to overthrow the Government is not drawn by the leaders of the 
M'lnrnt. Freedom to them means the license of treason and sedition. Za- 
l- .iia Chaffee, colleague at Harvard of Felix Frankfurter, writes, preaches 
...I presumably teaches that there should be no law against anarchy or 
«. Illioti. 

'I’lie directors of the American Civil Liberties Union hold that citizen- 
M.tft papers should not be refused an alien because of his radicalism, no 
.iin of what degree. They profess to believe that no persons should 
I • itTiised admission to the United States, especially radicals, and that 

• li. II should not be deported for expression of opinion or for membership 

ifiiliral or even revolutionary organizations, even if they aim at the ^ 
.!• inH'lion of the Government and social system of the United States. [ 
j'lie methods to be employed in securing civil liberties by this Union, , 

• I.. V I’ontend, is through maintaining an aggressive policy. This can be ! 
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obtained by unions of organized labor, farmers, radical and liberal niovf* 
ments, free speech demonstrations (as they interpret free speech), puli 
licity through circulars and posters, but more particularly through pciMoiml 
influence with editors or subordinates on reputable newspapers, whirli li 
also their chief means of spreading subversive propaganda, and legal iln 
fence work. Thus the Union creates in the minds of Communists, Anan liUU 
' and all classes of radicals the idea that it is improper for anyone to intorli^m 
with their activities aimed at the destruction of American institutions, 
y The activities of this organization are extensive. It assists any radii al 
j movement through publications of high standing in order to influrnis 
I public sympathy toward the radical organizations, furnishing atto!iir)ii 
i for radical criminals, conscientious objectors and radical or foreign spli^'i, 

\ “bores from within” in churches, religious and labor organizations, \Vn 
men’s Clubs, schools and colleges and the American Federation of Ijilmi, 
in order to spread radical ideas. The union maintains a staff of speaknm, 
investigators and lawyers who are working in all sections of the coiiiiliv ^ 

I Lawyers are furnished on short notice wherever a radical criminal giMs inin | 
trouble. A press clipping service is maintained which keeps the orgnni/ii ! 
tion in close touch with every radical criminal or group of radical criiniiuiU 
in trouble and immediate financial aid, publicity and counsel is olTrifMl 
Aiding in this service are some 800 cooperating lawyers, and more limn 
thousand correspondents and investigators, representing 450 weekly ImImm, j 
' farmer and liberal papers with 420 speakers and writers. 

^ The American Civil Liberties Union was particularly active in aiding llm i 
? Communists caught in the Bridgman, Mich., raid. It was active in bchnil nf I 
trouble makers in connection with, and prominently identified with the riml | 
{ and railroad strikes, the Amalgamated Textile Worker’s strike in Pi\nnt\\v, 

N. J., the National Committee for organizing Iron and Steel Workcn In 
Duquesne, Pa., the Socialist party at Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and in fighting llid 
State Supreme Court’s rulings on free speech during 1920, and the Sinrin . 

Vanzetti defense in 1921. An office is maintained in Washington with llm 
Federated Press organization to handle matter requiring direct contact wllli 
the Government. A special drive was engineered and directed by the Liiliiii 
seeking amnesty for so-called “political” and industrial prisoners, pmijiU i 
who had been duly convicted of crime against the laws of the coimliy, ft 
The organization established branch offices and bodies were formed ntidfif ft 
other names. It maintains separate funds such as an “amnesty fund" iumI II 
an “I. W. W. Publicity Fund.” 9 

In addition to the regular services already furnished, an extra prognuii 9 
was put forth upon which special efforts were devoted. This proginifl 9 
included: amnesty for 150 “political prisoners” of whom 103 ufin 9 
members of the I. W. W.; test meetings as a basis for getting laws bchun 9 
the courts on the question of free speech; a special campaign agaiiiHl ihn 9 
American Legion and the Ku Klux Klan; completing studies on injunrllnnl 9 
and advising tactics for labor organizations; a campaign in schools himI 9 
colleges for “academic freedom”; and further development of the Nnlinimj fl 
Bill Fund to reach all defendants in “civil liberty” cases.l The policies of 
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• In organization are determined by the National Committee and the carry-( 

• M, nut of them is left to the Executive Committee which meets weekly.^ 
ii. ic Pastor Stokes, a delegate at the illegal Communist convention at. 
iiililginan, is in close contact and at times sits with this executive committee, j 

riie Harvard Liberal Club, the I. W. W., the World War Veterans arid j 

.. local “defense leagues” and “civil liberty” organizations are afl&liated | 

nil ihe union. The directors of the union, who are members of the exec- 
'll h r (‘ommittee, are Roger N. Baldwin and Albert DeSilver. Baldwin^haa,^ 
t ilrd, in setting forth the purposes and principles of the Union, that “the 
Ivtinicy of murder, unaccompanied by any act, is within the legitimate 
.|M^ of free speech.” And in telling the position of the members of the 

• i Miiization, he says: 

“All of them believe in the right of persons to advocate the overthrow 
I f.ovcrnment by force and violence. We want to, also, look like patriots 
... . \rrylhing we do. We want to get a lot of good flags, talk a good deal 
the Constitution and what our forefathers wanted to make of this 
iinh y, and to show that we are the fellows that really stand for the spirit 
I Mill* institutions.” 

it should not be forgotten that Baldwin refused to fight for the United 

• .i.M during the war and was sentenced and served time for “slacking.” 

I It. above was the advice given by Baldwin to Louis P. Lochner, repre- 

Mi-iiive‘ of the communistic Federated Press m Berlin, in reference to the 
..•tliod.s to be employed in carrying out the propaganda of the Peoples 

• •♦m iI which was organized to imitate in this country the Workmen’s and 
I.Im i.h’ Councils of Soviet Russia. And it is evident that these people 

- . no crime in the advocacy of crime alone, even when that crime reaches 

• I" “iiif'e of treason and sedition. 

riic following paragraphs from the 1920 Lusk Committee report con- 

• ♦•ning the American Civil Liberties Union, will prove interesting at this 

^•"•nl : ^ 

“All examination, however, of the propaganda and agitation which has 
!■.. M ♦ ai ried on in favor of the forceful overthrow of this Government shows 
ilmi it does not consist of a mere expression of opinion, but invariably 
H.lvM. mI<!s measures for its effectuation. In other words, the representatives 
mI m voliitionary Socialists, Communists, Anarchists and other groups, state 
lloii by doing certain acts this Government may be overthrown and in each 
the agitator urges his hearers or his readers to commit those acts, 
h M well settled principle of law^ that any reasonable man is responsible 
{••I iiir logical and reasonable consequences of his acts and utterances. 

'While the Constitution of the State of New York guarantees the right 
III Im.‘ speech it also contains the warning that the citizen may exercise it 
ii lM|. nrsponsible for the abuse of that right.’ The effect of the activities 
id ibi- American Civil Liberties Union is to create in the minds of the ill- 
liilmiiird people the impression that it is un-American to interfere with 
Mil. (i. livities of those who seek to destroy American institutions. They 
•hpli hi influence legislators and executives to repeal or veto any act calcu- 
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lated to protect the State or the Federal Government from the attackn m| 
agitators. 

“It is interesting to note that the anxiety of the American Civil Lihcifli'^ 
Union is shown only where the abuse of free speech is called in qiicHlion 
because of attacks upon property or Government. The committee docs mhI 
find anything in their literature which seeks to prevent a man from bnni* 
punished because of libel or slander or because of licentious or iininoinl 
speech or writing. These writings or utterances are penalized under nm 
institutions because they are deemed to be abuses of the right of free sj)**)'. I* 
and that they will tend to destroy the reputation of an individual or iIum 
will tend to corrupt public morals. If the principles set forth in iIm- 
‘Statement of Civil Liberty’ , . . were carried into effect, libel, slandt • 

and immoral or lewd writings and speech could not be punished.” 

After some further analysis this report says: 

“THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, IN THE LAM 
ANALYSIS, IS A SUPPORTER OF ALL SUBVERSIVE MOVEMENT . 
AND ITS PROPAGANDA IS DETRIMENTAL TO THE INTERESTS ni 
THE STATE. IT ATTEMPTS NOT ONLY TO PROTECT CRIME HU I 
TO ENCOURAGE ATTACKS UPON OUR INSTITUTIONS IN EVIHV 
FORM.” 

r. union is closely identified with groups in practically 

I city in the country known as “parlor Bolsheviki.” Speakers are furniMh. .1 
I for these dilettante radicals whose influence would amount to little Inti 
I for the fact that they can be counted upon for financial contributioiiM in 
any movement that promises them a thrill. It has been said that tnnif) 
idle men and women become identified with this parlor Bolshevik movcuw'nl 
through emotionalism and because it gives them something to think ab<»ni 
Whatever the reason, the Communists and the Civil Liberties Union agihiioi# 
make use of these groups for financial aid and as means of spreading pi op 
aganda.. 

r Just at present the Workers’ party of America is receiving the 
: tion of the American Civil Liberties Union, and through that organi/.nlioo 
the aid of the parlor Bolsheviki. The Workers’ party being the “Irpul 
expression” in politics of the Communist party of America, and its standMul 
bearer in New York, William F. Dunne, being charged with criminal roii 
spiracy for his participation in the illegal Bridgman Communist convent ioii, 
the party is having a hard row to hoe. Among other attempted acliviilpn 
at this time is an appeal for funds from any source. 

The Workers’ party as a branch of the Communist party, has in mm 
to the “sucker lists” of people who have contributed to the finance** n( 
the party in various cities, and besides has “sucker lists” of its own will* li 
are shared with the Communists. The most remarkable feature of 
lists is the number of names of prominent people upon them- For iiiHl/im **, 
the list for Philadelphia, which the Workers’ party has for use on llm 
ground that the people have contributed to the funds of the WoiKmi' 
party (and of course the information is dutifully passed on to the Cmii 
munists) contains approximately two hundred names, almost all of liiPiii 
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I known people. The name of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Governor, 

I Vimsylvania, is the seventh name on the list, which also contains the 
. 1 . of at least six members of the well-known and wealthy Biddle family. 

' • iiol intended even to insinuate that these people knew that they were! 

ii ibiiting, if they did contribute, to the finances of an organization the‘ 
'• I iiiin of which was the overthrow by violence of the United States Govem- 
mI I hey have undoubtedly contributed frequently to causes which they 
>• l*»ld were for the uplift of the downtrodden or the bettering of the 
Millions of the working class. Thousands of Americans in other cities 

by contributing to similar funds, placed their names on similar lists. 

W. W. Weinstone, executive secretary of the Workers’ party of Amer- 
•II Ni^w York, was in hiding for some months after the Bridgman Con- 
ttilim was raided, and this had embarrassed the party, especially with 
" Mtii»\ I he leader, in jail, or out on bond. However, Weinstone, who is 

• *mwn Communist, still sent out orders for the campaign from his hiding- 

* • 'rhe party had difficulties in obtaining signatures to get the candi- 

' ' on the ballot, as the membership, dismayed by the publicity attending 
' • luinection of the party with the illegal Communist party, was unwilling 

i-milHh the signatures to the petitions. The^ were, therefore, compelled 
I* v men to do this work and, by order of E. Lindgren, who was held by 

•intf* of New York for extradition to Michigan charged with having 
• iiiijialed in the illegal Bridgman Communist Convention, were asking 
miIm'ih for funds to get the paid solicitors busy. This is where the “sucker 
' I prove their worth. The apprehension felt by Weinstone, in his hiding 
. • I' was indicated by the following letter which he sent out under date 
' . I ilember 25, 1922: 

io All Branches of the Workers’ Party Local, Greater New York. 

'Dear Comrades: Our party organization, for obvious reasons, has 
t . fur failed to function effectively in the campaign. So far as getting 
"Mimes on the petitions is concerned we have fallen down miserably. 

This means that if we depend upon our party membership to get suffi- 
"1 lignatures to place our candidates on the ballot, our party will not 
I M ihe ballot. If we do not get on the ballot, it will be a great blow to us. 

lie must under all circumstances get a place on the ballot for our 
t M [The italics are Weinstone’s.] And since we shall not be on the 
I II *1 if we depend upon the party membership we are compelled to pay 
I . (*!• who will get signatures for us. 

A few thousand dollars is necessary immediately. We must raise 
• I. .I iimricy at all costs. The City Central Committee passed a motion to 
‘I • ll» 41 that every branch must contribue a sum of money for the campaign 
I" I Io fifty cents per member. If a branch has thirty members it must 
•M I Ml to the Local Office, $15; if it has forty members it must give $20, 
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“Comrades—this matter cannot be delayed. 

“Hurry Comrades—by October 6th the Local must raise one lh<)iir»nn»l 
dollars for the campaign. Send in the money immediately. 

“Let us get on the ballot and begin a real campaign. 

“Fraternally, 

“W. W, Weinstonc, 

“Executive ScnrhMt 

“P. S. — Branch Organizers. The leaflets for the Ratification Mceliii|i mI 
Sept. 29th are ready. Come down and get them. Get some comradfy m 
distribute themJ^ 

The Communist International at Moscow had originally planiinl In 
have the Communist party of America make every effort to secure llif* i^ln 
tion to Congress and to other offices of persons friendly toward 
Russia, and for this purpose promised to give the organization in llil** 
country a quarter of a million dollars for a campaign fund. Hnl dm 
inaction of candidates in whom they had placed confidence and the ciimmmI 
activities of others, made the Moscow Reds, plotting on the iiiliMiml 
politics of the United States and with an organ to carry out their 
lose confidence and they decided to withhold this fund at least uiilil "dm ‘ 
goods have been delivered.” 

Information reached the Communists of America that Moscow olln l.tU 
were particularly indignant at the action of Senator France, of Marylnml, 
in introducing legislation to have the United States transfer six si rim mm i 
to Poland and the Moscow people said that this action showed iIihI 
Russia could not depend upon such friends. When the Communist liil»*i 
national was informed of this state of affairs it abandoned its original |diiH 
and instructed the party here to exert all its efforts in using the ohM ilnMlj 
for propaganda purposes. The Communist International, however, illil 
appropriate $30,000 for the conduct of the election campaign by tlir ( !mii|) 
munist party through the Workers’ party of America. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 

The plan elaborated by the Communists for the purpose of gaining a 
' lludil among the workingmen of various industries includes the for- 
<l«mi of a series of “nuclei” or groups each consisting of ten members with 
\i iMitM’, who are pledged to the support of the revolutionary program. Only 

• ii. h iidcr knows the members of his own group or nucleus, and a limited 

Miilici of other leaders. By this method it was hoped that by gradual ex- 
’ M ilmi of the numbers of nuclei through propaganda, further insinuations 
' lovolutionary thought would result until finally a sufficient minority 
luld be under control to influence the passive thought and actions of the 

• ••♦|‘Mily. For it must be remembered that the ultimate influences behind 
I.. world revolutionary movement are by a developed instinct, specialists 
. minority rule. 

Tluire are but few groups of workingmen in the United States, either 
I ininlly speaking or in a single industry that do not contain the germs 
+ (ionimunism in the form of nuclei. In many places the work of prop- 
, innln is being carried on more and more openly with little organized 
^•|iowllion, either from the workmen or the individual employers, where 
if previous years attempts of this sort were regarded as illegal and carried 
ill an underground manner. Dissatisfaction of any sort is a productive 
i for the growth of the seed of Communistic propaganda. Planted 

If llir iorm of nuclei, Conununists under direct orders of the party leaders 
» I. I'Hpecial advantage of strikes to carry ignorant passions to open violence 
lo win adherents to their cause. 

There are but few strikes of any magnitude in which this dire influence 
I iMil felt. It was especially apparent in the New England Textile strike 
mI and later in the coal and railroad strikes of the same year. The 

of these attempts to utilize a big strike for the production of dis- 
' I T I iH best illustrated by giving a short account of the coal strike. What- 
» limy be said about the ultimate causes of the 1922 coal strike, and cer- 
I iImIv llie actions of the United Mine Workers and its officials were not 
t(lfi\f' criticism, Communist leaders saw therein an opportunity to 
Ifilhi’i their program. Agents were sent into the Pennsylvania field, and 
w M Hoon here and there nuclei were organized. Through their leaders the 
iMM Ini were put into touch with those groups which had been in existence for 
N l.*ii|fcr period. Most, if not all of the members were enrolled in the United 
Mini Workers and through their locals naturally exerted a good deal of 
Inlliiniice in the policies of the Union as a whole, bearing in mind that a 
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well-directed, secretly organized minority can always control to a grral«i 
or less extent the policies of a presumably democratic organization. 

The gradual amalgamation of union and non-union workers in rnrli 
line of industry into a single organization, first in citlies, then in Stat(‘H anil 
then in the entire country, is the first general step which is now hrliin 
taken. Then will come, according to the schedule prepared by lVh)Mi uw 
and Amei-ican communists, the amalgamation of all workers of uli In 
dustries, first in cities, then in States and then in the entire country. Wln»n 
this is accomplished the stage will be set for the great general strike, ll 
it cannot be developed from a local disturbance before that time. The nun 
munists plan this as the first general direct move toward the overthrow m( 
the Government by force of arms. 

Many more steps have been taken toward this goal than the geiinnl 
public realizes. Communists attended, as members of the Maintcnmn n 
of Way Union of the railroad group, the convention of that body In 
Detroit on the 5th of October, 1922, and showed their victorious 1 1 mi id 
when for the first time they were able to force a resolution through cmIIiii)| 
for the amalgamation of all rail workers. William Z. Foster, oul id 
jail under bond for his participation in the “illegal” Communist pmly 
convention at Bridgman, Mich., was active at this meeting of the Mnlii 
tenance of Way Union. An Associated Press despatch from Detroit iiimI* » 
date of October 5, tells the story: 

“The Maintenance of Way Union, in convention here, went on rr< muI 
today as favoring a union of the chief railroad workers’ organizMliHin 
as a step toward more concerted action in matters relating to In I mi 
A resolution instructing officers of the brotherhood to ‘prepare for llm 
amalgamation of the unions’ was adopted after several hours of IkmiiI iI 
debate in which friends of President E. F. Grable charged that the propHMid 
was put forward by ‘a radical group’. 

“One speaker declared that it was evident that ‘representatives of Sovii j 
Russia or the Industrial Workers of the World are secretly sitliri|< lii 
the convention hall’. The affairs of the convention, this speaker said, m|i 
parently were temporarily in the hands of William Z. Foster, ‘wlm 
known wherever labor is organized as an ultra-radical’. 

“Foster attended one of the sessions on Tuesday without credent lull 
and has since been barred from the floor.” 

This is the fight that all American workers, in unions and oul, iitH 
fighting in their own ranks. Unfortunately, before they or the AnicrlenH :■ 
people appreciated the seriousness of the situation or understood the dni ^ 
signs the Communist regime in Moscow, through the Communist parly ilf 
America, had on the United States Government and its institutions, tliH 
Communists had succeeded in planting many members in the differciil Imi 
dustries, in the unions and among the non-union workers, and had Hiirli | 
foothold that they could not be eliminated. The sane, loyal Ahum li>nf( 
members of the Maintenance of Way Union have just discovered lln* | 
tent to which their organization is dominated by the Communists. 5 

Besides the active Communists “planted” in the labor organizalloiil f 
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• ^ •M\<?rted to Communism by the missionaries thus included in the mem- 
' • liip, there are a number of active “legal” bodies aiding in this work 
i nlif/.ning all labor for the united front “preparatory to the General 
'.ilr ’ Among these are the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia, 
Winkers’ Party of America and the Friends of Soviet Russia, which are 
' .iioMt important. When it is understood that these organizations are in 
' ' inii‘ and the same as the Communist party of America, it is easily 
II lliMl this is an important means of agitation which is legally utilized 

• I* I the innocent guises of technical, famine or other kinds of relief for 

• ' V ,in. In a recent report by the Central Bureau of the Society for 

• liiiiral Aid to Soviet Russia, sent to the communist authorities in 
< uw, it is shown that the influence of this organization is rapidly ex- 

I throughout the United States and Canada. A branch has also been 

• iiblished in Panama. 

Ill this report it is stated that the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
1'.^ liii had collected in 1922, $620,000 in this country for its work in behalf 

• I hr (Communist movement here and in Russia. In fact, because of the 
Mijiiirative poverty of the rest of the world, the United States is very 

I '.j tdy financing the ruling group in Russia, whose only American policy 
I hr destruction by force of the Government of the United States. Of 
•I. iri20,000 collected here on behalf of this seemingly excellent charitable 

• ■ 4 inrnt $10,000 passed immediately into the coffers of the Communist 
I ilv of America. The rest was variously expended, a considerable sum 

■ «ii(‘ in gold to the Communist circle in Moscow. The balance is vari- 
1 . I\ used in buying tools for Russia and in promoting industries in that 
iiiili y, in financing movements and spreading propaganda in this country. 

I hi Miim was collected in less than six months, and sustains the hope of 
iIm Communists that more than $1,000,000 a year can be counted on from 
ihi Moiirce alone in the United States. 

An as an example of the thoroughness with which the work of the 
t iiiniiiiiists in industries is done, correspondence in April, 1922, between 

I.. P. Cannon, national chairman of the Workers’ party of America, 

.I 'r. R. Sullivan of St. Louis, one of the delegates to the Bridgman con- 

> I nil. HI of the Communist party, may be cited. This correspondence re- 
h... 4 l to the work of the communists in the southern Illinois coal fields, 
iIm ri'fie of the Herrin massacre. Under date of April 17 Cannon wrote 
Im ’Dear Comrade Bob” asking for “a little report on the activities you 
HI I' Min ying on in the coal fields, stating just what is being done, and 
i liiilier the work is being turned into account for organization purposes 
.1 iIm- W. P.” (Workers’ party). Sullivan is also requested to “write 

..thing for the Worker about the Workers’ party activities in this strike 

ill suur district.” 

To this letter from the leader of one Communist organization, Sullivan, 
«« .1 Communist leader, replied on April 22, in a letter which throws no 
lliilr light on the miners’ strike and shows something of the strength of 
till Communists in the ranks of the coal miners. This letter reads: 
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“Dear Comrade: In compliance with your request for a little np 
on the work being done in the Illinois coal fields, I would say lhal h. .!.• 
as a result of meetings which I had in Southern Illinois, together 
consultations with other comrades active in the mine workers, the 
program has been formulated and adopted and is now in progress ol It. in,, 
put into effect by means of the organization of caucuses inside of m .• 
local unions. The program is first, that all members of the Woil .. 
party shall give their fullest and heartiest support to the aggressive cniipn, 
on of the miners’ strike. Second, that we stand for no split or dual uihh., 
and are pledged to give our undivided support to fighting any such Icti.l. •. 
in the mine workers’ organization, lliird, that we stand solidly I *• 'I 
basis for state agreement and will fight uncompromisingly any nio\« i 
separate state agreements. Fourth, that we support in every way [)<»« t’l 
the demand for a special national convention to reinstate Alex How/ili n I 
the Kansas miners. 

“We are carrying on a systematic organized campaign, for the |uii|. 

of carrying this program into effect, throughout the Southern Illinoi- .. .1 
fields, active work is being done along these lines in Zeigler, Chri.sloiili; t 
Herrin, Valler, Johnston City, Collinsville, Bellville, W. Frankfort, Wr. .. 
O’Fallon, Sesser, Royalton, Buckner, Benton, Staunton, Livingston, i\l •• 
ville and other towns in Southern Illinois Coal Fields. 

“Our plan is to carry on this work of organizing these Lefl W 

caucuses and to circulate especially among those in these caucusc . 

party literature. This to be follow^ed up wdth personal talks and uImh 

possible with mass meetings. This work, I believe is most ... 

and in a short time will result in our securing large numbers of tlie m,-. t 
intelligent and aggressive members of the United Mine Workers inin jI.. 
ranks of the Workers’ party. 

“Needless to say, some of the work which w^e are doing in the 
building a machine inside the United Mine Workers cannot be 
publicity without bringing down upon our, as yet, incomplete organi/nii- ii 
the attacks of the powerful reactionary machine. I can say, howeveri . ili.ti 
we have good reason to believe that by next winter we will have a very .'Iimmh 
position in the U. M. W. of A., District 12. We are off with a splni.llil 
start on this work and there is going to be no let up until wr Imn. 
thoroughly entrenched ourselves.” 

This correspondence is but a sample of what is going on il/ilh 
throughout the United States between men whose work is to lav lU 
foundation for the overthrow of the United States Government. 11 uhi 
selected solely because of its part in the recent coal strike and sli.ihM, 
from their own records, what the Communists did to bring aboni iI»h 
massacre at Herrin. 

Among the documents abandoned at Bridgman, Mich., when the Cnm 
munist convention was raided by the Michigan authorities and the 
gates fled or were arrested, were copies of two reports to Moscow on iIim 
work done by the organization in industry in the United States. 'Um -k 
reports cover the entire country, show the part taken by the CoinniimUh 
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I ngitation ostensibly in behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti, but more 
, ..iMully to serve as a medium for creating unrest and hostility toward 
< nvniiiocnt, and prove the statements frequently made that the Com- 
i t me working inside the labor unions toward the end of over- 
10 ,the United States Government by force. Erasures in the copies 
'f.. . re|)orts indicate that an effort was made to prevent by any chance 
I iililic learning that Foster’s Trade Union Educational League and the 
> I l,al)or Council were controlled by the Communists. 

I lir first of these reports reads: 

riicj periodic reports received from our comrades show great activity 
To iinliistrial field. Our comrades have taken leading parts in con- 
nvr movements; at all times placing the labor movement as a whole 
u‘cls, party policies or theories. We are well represented at the 
f| Mine Workers’ Convention and the Railroad Telegraphers’ Con- 
• t il, <loing our share of the preliminary spade work which must he 
hr lore broader fighting organizations can be developed. 

VVc have organized the [Trade Union] Educational League, which 
ilirady established a Bureau of Railroad Workers and which is pre- 
..!■ lo enter other industries, particularly among the steel, packing 
i l.nilding trades workers. As a step toward the unification of in- 
, mIcMit unions we have made the [United Labor] Council of New York 
: vlrinity a live body and organized the [United Labor] Council of 
. li. a, which initiated a convention of all independent unions to be held 
w York in the first week in January, when a permanent federation 
It Im formed. Under our leadership the United Labor Council, in con- 
. iniii with the American Labor Alliance, Workers’ League and other 
I iiiAalions cooperated with defence organizations, agitating the cases of 
i .. and Vanzetti. Our comrades in unions throughout the country have 
I III! movements for the introduction of the shop delegate system, afiUia- 
u . iih the Red Trade International, Relief of Soviet Russia, Defense of 

.I mists and other class conscious workers and have done much to 

.1. ihr unions face the problem of unemployment as a class issue. In 
t fi|»o ivc have made the Voice of Labor an industrial organ. Everywhere 
nppnrt the labor press, urging unions to stand with the Federated Press, 

NEW YORK 

\<live in the United Hat and Cap Makers’ campaign to revive the 
' . Iln 'frades Workers’ Alliance for all unions in the industry, numbering 
workers. Opposition by President Schlesinger of the I.L.G.W.U. 
Active in cloakmakers’ strike. 

Active in Locals 22 and 25 where we faced expulsion by the machine. 
INopaganda to turn the I. W. W. toward the Red Trade International 
n I 1 1 the same time seeking to overcome sterile dualism. 

Initiating amalgamation of five shoe workers’ unions, in conjunction 
III. i.nr comrades in the United Labor Council. 

I 'Tactically control knit goods workers’ union. 
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Active among Foodstuff Workers, Public Service Organizations siul 
Office Workers. 

“Important contacts with ex-soldiers. 

“After a long period of hard work we have gained some sucress Im 
directing union activity through the Unemployment Council. 

“International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, nineteen menil>ri« l»; 
four locals. Industry not well organized. ‘Open Shop’ quite exIrnnUi 
in dressmaking line. 

“Arranged a conference in Needle Trades for reviving Needle Ti/nh«' 
Alliance. 

CHICAGO 

“Amalgamated Clothing Workers, seventy members in eleven hn kIi 
I ndustry 100 per cent, organized. Many skilled workers unemplnyril 
One local of 12,000 being won over to shop delegates system. 0|i(>nsf»| 
bosses’ scheme to turn over plant management to workers as a mennn m| 
strengthening speeding up shop benefit system. Faced expulsion foi mii 
position to machine. Verblen expelled without fair trial. In some Im dU 
the officials refused to hold meetings from May to August. Under |hmi 
sure from us they finally resigned and our comrades took their places. 

“Railroad workers, 50 members in four locals, 70 per cent, nnrm 
ployed. Dual unions inactive. One Big Union dead. We have emu 
menced our Trade Union Educational League Railroad Bureau hero an llm j 
only means of dealing with so large an industry. , 

“Similarly in the Building Trades, where we have forty-two mcniUui 
in thirteen locals in six trades. We lead the rank and file movrmn,i| 
against the Landis award, and are using the R. & F. committees to ihmIiA 
for united action of crafts and scattered locals. Very strong in fivr < nr 
penters’ locals. 

“We have foreign language comrades in ten steel plants and arr Innu) 
with a great educational problem, the same as among the railroad wotkurl \ 
already referred to, and among the stockyard workers, where we also ii«^| f 
the problem of dualism to contend with. 

“Among the printers we are working with some success for a riour 
affiliation of trades. 

“Among the machinists we successfully resisted a split when llinil 
was a move to take a faction over to the Amalgamated Metal Workers. 

“At the Illinois State Federation of Labor Convention (Oct, I7 ill|i 
1921), we led successful fights for resolutions endorsing Friends of Sovl4 
Russia, planning support of Mooney, Debs, Larkin, Gitlow and other cIkM 
war prisoners, planning action for a shorter day and union relief wur| 
for unemployed, recognition for Soviet Government of Russia, phitiiilMi 
united action by all crafts in building trades to oppose Landis award. 
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BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND 

Am far back as July we led movement to unite a score of shoe workers’ 

.I . including some scab unions. The job promises to be successful. 

I pliiiming shop delegate system. 

BALTIMORE 

nlcrnational Ladies’ Garment Workers, twenty-five members in Ladies 
' Ml Makers’ Union. Active in strike committees. Twenty-three members 
• I oak Makers’ Local. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, eight members. 

Also members in Painters, Butchers and Bakers, Journeyman Tailors, 

^.nraii Tobacco Workers, United Cloth Hat and Cap Workers, German 

• ' iImim, Jewish Barbers and 1. W. W. locals. 

'('.umpaign among independent unions to send delegates to conven- 

• .1 called by United Labor Council. 

CLEVELAND, TOLEDO 
'‘Active Unemployment Council. 

Active in United Mine Workers, International Ladies’ Garment 
’ kriH, Painters, Carpenters, Bricklayers, Needle Trades, Food Stuff 
.Umm, Electricians, Pattern Makers, Machinists, Moulders. 

DETROIT 

“Active in International Association of Machinists, I. W. W., Journey- 
iM 11 'I'ailors, Amalgamated Metal Workers, Carpenters’ Union, Painters. 
“Delegates to Federation of Labor. 

ST. LOUIS 

“Active in United Mine Workers, Building Trades, Rank and File 

• iiiitiittee. 


CALIFORNIA 

lliiilding Trades, San Francisco and District. Forced Building Trades 

• 'Mucil to support general strike made necessary by open shop drive. 
I m*mhI Rank and File Committees in building and other trades. Led one 
mI I lie greatest fights ever made by organized labor, although open shop 

♦ Mil Opposed dualism which sprang up following defeat and as a reaction 
H| •mmmI bureaucratic betrayals. 


SEATTLE 

'I'ormed committee of 100 from Central Labor Council in order to 
iMM.iil use of Seattle Union Record, for furthering financial schemes of 
lii« liibor leaders. 

‘file committee of 100 leads a real anti-capitalist movement among 
M»cMiii/cd workers, and has working captains in the following trades: 
Mm. Iiiiiists, boilermakers, shipwrights, building laborers, office employees. 
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foundry employees, iron molders, painters, dyers, cleaners, pressern, lill^ 
smiths, building service employees, auto drivers, lady barbers, mrl/il p 
ishers, auto mechanics, city fire fighters, ship-yard riggers and innlanl 
news writers, union waiters, bakers and confection workers, bar hem, Qj 
penters, sign painters, laundry workers, Typographical Union, tailom, tt| 
sicians, bakery sales girls’ local. 

BUFFALO 

“Bridge construction workers, needle trades. 

PITTSBURGH 

“Difficulty in making entry into steel workers. 

MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, DULUTH 

Minneapolis—Railroads, 6 members; machine shops, 2 
building trades, 3 members, 

St. Paul Packing houses, 2; railroad shops, 4; machine sliopji* | 
garment industries, 2. ^ 

“Duluth—Some in iron ore and logging.” 

This report in Moscow could not fail to give the Red ringlo/nl.Hj 
there a comprehensive idea of the extent to which the work has 
moving forward in the United States. It is evident that the preliiniiutf 
work of “planting” representatives of the Communist party mernluMplilj 
in the trades and industries has been thorough. It must be borne in imImI 
that the establishment of these “nuclei” is for a definite purpost- \{ 
spread propaganda by word of mouth looking to the organization of i 
munist groups in every industry and gradually to get control of the woiKrtf 
in those industries. Once that is accomplished it will be easy, they Ixdmvl 
to make active Communists of all the workers, then to seize the indiiHhijI 
and when the general strike comes to turn all these workers agaiiint tfl 
Government in armed insurrection. 1 

In the second report found at Bridgman, which does not go so umi j 
into detail as to membership in various industries, it is shown that lij 
per cent, of the active Communists are members of unions and are woikfl 
as instructed to advance the cause of Communism. The remaining iit^| 
per cent, are working among non-union workers. Difficulties are encoiinttffl 
because of the fact that some of their members cannot speak English. '!■ 
report also gives some of their plans for the future. It reads: ' J 

“In judging the accomplishment of the party in the labor itii|l 
field there must be taken into consideration not only the period of aiMfl 
gamation and controversy which seriously interfered with the carry inflS 
of this work, but also the fact that at least 60 per cent, of our memIxM* ■ 
not members of labor unions. That from the forty per cent, who B 
members of labor unions, about one-third belong to unions outsidtj of I 
American Federation of Labor, and that even of those who do beh»ii|B 
labor unions, there are a considerable number who cannot be uHnrB 
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- otii message to the workers in their various respective organizations 
' hi I hr difficulties of language. 

’’ riie results so far show that it has been especially difficult to gel the 
‘ M i|rii (!omrades to participate in this form of activity even in cases 
hiir methods were used to make it specially suitable for them to take 
I II 111 nuclei work. 

Tho.se at present active in nuclei work are primarily English, Jewish, 
<1 (.rrman, and here and there Finnish comrades. From the other nation- 
ill U there are very few who participate in this work. 

“In addition to the foregoing tremendous difficulties, there must also 
i hikrn into account the general state of affairs in this country where the 

♦ ill of the revolutionists are not within the labor unions, but are outside, 

not organized and unwilling to join the existing labor unions, or 
M Mii/.rd in dual ‘model’ unions. 

“VVe have, therefore, a situation where the bulk of the revolutionary 
iiiiuit in this country. Communists, sympathizers, anarchists and Socialists, 
M not part of the organized labor movement. As a result of this fact, 

• Ir. Iiilhience of the few thousand revolutionists who are organized in the 
' unmiinist party of America is very limited. To this may be added the 
t « liiat in many industries labor organizations have hardly taken root, 

III ill others there exist certain conditions which make it impossible to 

I Miiizr the workers without making gigantic efforts with a big apparatus 
mI III! enormous treasury behind it. Many of our members are in these 
. li Jiic.s, working as laborers, which generally makes them ineligible to 

n. mlieiship in the American Federation of Labor. 

" riie only feasible method suitable to the situation in the party was 

• I . I H|nl)lishment of the machinery for industrial work which at the be- 
, tMimig would function along the lines of the party. Later attempts 

* • M* made to centralize the already established party nuclei along trade 
Ihii 1 fio as to coordinate the work in the various labor unions. 

'*rhe coordination of this work has been made extremely difficult 
ilM.iiipli the underground [illegal] organization, and many opportu- 
i.iib iiave been lost through lack of connections or through the impossibility 
nl M lu lling the comrades in proper time with the proper advice. 

“Taking all these difficulties into consideration, the work accomplished 
HI. I III bespeaks the correctness of the policy pursued by the party and the 
h.iM.ndous possibilities for the party by concentrating further upon this 
|i mI of the party activities. 

*‘'riie progress made in the various districts, as reported by the dis- 
hl. t industrial organizers, the reports not being very complete, are as 
IoIIowh: 

District I, (Boston headquarters). Nuclei in needle trades, cigar 
Mi.iIim , building trades, shoe workers, textile workers and railroad shop 

II .ill*' 

•‘The nuclei lack centralization and have been largely organized by 
III! iiulividual efforts of comrades in those unions. The industrial depart- 
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ment in the district has not been functioning. The total number of tlmo 
organized m these trades does not exceed one hundred.” 

Th® in the other eleven districts into which the Unli.il 

States IS divided by the Communist party were then similarly analyzed, mm.| 
the report continues: 

“At best the prospects of our influencing the labor movem.-nl .... 
mainly m the predominantly Jewish organizations like the Intern,ili.....I 
Ladies Garment Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Hat, Cap .....I 
Millinery Workers, etc. 

There is a splendid chance for our propaganda, and a strong levi.l.. 
tionary element, and there are strong nuclei among the textile workers; ..1... 
the United Mine Workers. 

“Among the shoe workers there are great possibilities for our w...l. 
Also among the automobile workers. There is also a good possibililv I... 
strongly entrenching ourselves in the machinist organizations and we I...,. 
some good working groups in that organization. The prospects, liowe.. ., 
of obtaining decisive influence in that organization are remote. 

Our ^tivities in the I. W. W. have led to their liquidation n. ,. 
number of Eastern cities. 

“In the building trades we have strong groups in Chicago, New Y,..t 
ban Francisco and also other large centers. The more radical elcuir.,i. 
especially among the painters and paper hangers, as well as the carpcnl.^.. 
are joining us in our work. 

“In the independent unions we have been especially successful iiiik.i.h 
the Amalgamated Food Workers, the Metal Workers, Textile Workers. .....I 
Automobile Workers. ’ « 

“Our exact influence, however, in the I. W. W. and the indepr..,lr..i 
unions, cannot be definitely known for lack of reports.” 

The Workers’ party of America in September, 1922, sent an apiie..! I., 
all members announcing the designation of October, 1922, as a “red moi.lli" 
in which active recruiting must be done for the party. This party l>....sl< 
of being the only revolutionary political party existing legally in il.s 
United States, and in this drive for membership let down the bars so llml 
it would be less difficult for radicals to qualify for membership. Tl.i 
appeal shelved very clearly the real nature and plans of the organi/..ll..M 
which IS permitted to function openly and legally, and to have candiil.il*« 
for office on the ballot in New York State. The appeal was sent I.. ..II 
radical papers with instructions to print it on Oct. 1. The appeal llis 
second district. New York, read in part as follows: 

“Proletarians of all countries—unite! 

“Join the ranks of the Workers’ Party of America! 

“Manifesto of the District Committee of the Second District Riisslsti 
Federation Workers’ Party of America. 

“The District Committee, Second District, Russian Federation, Woi k.M«' 
Party of America, which includes the States of New York, New Jersey imi| 
Connecticut, has designated October as a red month, a month of rccniilliiu 
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iiir’inbers. The District Committee Appeals to all conscious workers 
' ill'- Kussian Colony to become acquainted with the program of the 
’ = Party and join its ranks. The Workers’ Party of America is the 

"I, irvolutionary party existing legally in the United States. It numbers 
II ranks the most forward, conscious element of the working class, 

< monished by self-denial and preparedness for battle. 

“During the month of October every conscious worker or group of 
rail, without unnecessary difficulties or formalities, join our ranks, 
rail to ourselves only those who are ready to sacrifice themselves 
iIh interests of the working class. 

JOIN THEN THE RANKS OF THE WORKERS’ PARTY! 
imI’.N(;THEN and HELP THAT PARTY, WHICH WILL LEAD THE 
MIKING CLASS OF AMERICA TO COMPLETE LIBERATION FROM 
Mil CAPITALIST YOKE, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
mkIvI'RS’ republic IN THE FORM OF A SOVIET GOVERNMENT.” 

“I'or more detailed information apply to I. Yanishevskaya, 208 East 
' ‘'Mill St., New York City.” 

The name and address given were those of the secretary of the Russian 
i ilrialion of the Workers’ party. He was also an employee of the All- 
I'M hiiiii Jewish Relief Committee, ‘‘Idgeskom.” 

Ill an official bulletin issued by the Central Executive Committee of the 

• •iiiiiunist party of America shortly before the Bridgman convention the 
t llnwlng instructions were given to all members, which shows conclusively 
‘I' ll I ho entire industrial movement is controlled by the secret, illegal, 

• Milling branch of the party. All members were cautioned to read the 
I 'Mli’liii carefully and to see to it that the instructions were carried out to 
t. Irllor at once. After stating that the party has launched on enlarged 

iL it had this to say under the head of “Industrial Activities”: 

“'riie proper conduct of this line of activities is dependent upon the 
I iiiioHS and understanding of our forces, and must be controlled and 
MM.lnl by No. 1 [illegal]. The same principle applies here as was laid 
-Iwn before, that all decisions as to policies and fundamental principles, 

. ivril as tactics, are to be decided upon by No. 1 before being carried 
. Ill No. 2 [legal.] 

“We must organize nuclei of members of No. 2, and work as a unit 
- Hliiii these nuclei, and become a live factor in all these activities; but at 
.11 nines keep our own forces intact. We must endeavor to create left wing 
Mulinmi groups within the labor organizations, in which we must also be- 
-Mii the leading factor. 

“The majority of our members must be on all important committees. 
Ml inganizers must be chosen from our ranks, such as Sub-District In- 
.hi irial Organizers, organizers for industries, trades and local unions. 

“All nuclei connections of No. One must be kept separately through 
Mm various units, and be held in readiness to be called at any time by the 

Mii^iiiii/ers. 
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“All reports to the lower units connecting No. One with iIkvu' <i«thl 
ties must be given verbally, and not appear in writing or in print. 

“In cases where new nuclei of No. Two are organized and a jiu'ml.i i 
of No. One cannot be placed as organizer, a member of No. One iiiiimI U 
assigned to keep all connections of his membership; his connerlit»n ta 
turn must be recorded with the District Industrial Organizer.” 

With the knowledge of methods and plans of the CommiiniHU it )« 
easy to see the parts they have played in the strikes in industry tlnil mnil» ) 
the year 1922. It has already been shown that they played leadiiifi, 
in the railroad and coal strikes, and it is known that they were 
larly active in the textile strikes in New England. Agents were snil iniiii 
various parts of the country to each of the New England cities wline iI(m 
strikes were declared, reporting regularly to the higher officials nl tli»< 
Communist party and were directed in their work by the Central 
Committee of the party. The American Federation of Labor fell inlt* 4 
simple trap set for it by the Communists, either knowingly or in ililM 
like innocence, when it pledged S2000 a week to support the strikfnn. 

Typical of these agents was one Joseph Kowalski, a Pole and ait hIihi 
K owalski had been deported a short time after the sailing of the Biiftml In) 
participation in Communist enterprises and giving vent to seditious uiitn 
ances. In December, 1921, he returned to America under a false pnM .ji.ni, 
and quickly came in contact with leaders of the Communist parly in iM« 
country. Kowalski was active both in the New England Textile ainl )!))« 
coal strikes, making frequent trips from New York, where he made Inn Im .iiI 
quarters, to centers in New England and Pennsylvania. It is a inathn 
record that following the b^inning of the coal strike until his arif'sl ))| 
August, Kowalski had himself organized over 2,000 striking miners in nin ImI 
of ten members each, and through them violence was promoted and llir |iii)) 
cies of the unions and their members influenced. Kowalski was only nin* iif 
many such agents. 

Kowalski’s arrest led to his proper identification and a clur h» llll 
activities while abroad. It was established that at least part of (Ik* 
he had been influential and highly placed member of the Che-ka, tn )|)|] 
Commission for the Suppression of Counter-Revolution of the Russian Snviw 
Government, and as such responsible for the continued detention in jail M 
seven American citizens. He >vas convicted of violation of the Deixnlalhw 
Act and sentenced to Atlanta Penitentiary for one year and to lie iikmIIH 
deported. 1 

As an example of the cleverness with which the CommunislH wnli|J 
the textile strikes are illuminating. It was pretended that intense livillljM 
existed between the Amalgamated Textile Workers and the United TnilUfl 
Workers. Both were conducting strikes on similar lines, but they )^i)|d 
tended that they were not only in no way connected but were arhifiljfl 
hostile to each other. Undoubtedly many of the rank and file of ||||l 
organizations believed this. But the leaders knew the fact, that both WHM 
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I III el y controlled by the Red Trade Union International, a Communist 
Ml ion of Moscow with active agents in this country. 

I liln organization has the same principles as all Communist bodies, aim- 
I I hr taking over by the workers of all industries and the establishment 
Ii* hirlatorship of the Proletariat after all organized government has 
• Mvrrilirow’n by force of arms. Naturally, only the leaders of the 
t\ textile organizations knew of the relationship between the two as 
(Old the overlordship of the Red Trade Union International was kept a 
iMiind secret. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE STAGE AND THE MOVIES 

riif* Communist party of America was quick to see the excellence of 
nhif^e and the screen as mediums through which Communist propaganda 
••III he fed to the public without contravention of the laws. As soon as 
irport on this phase of extending radicalism to the general public was 
l-lfiiiicd to the high Communist authorities in Moscow a plan was agreed 
I., ■••I lo enlist the movies and the stage for this purpose, and Moscow 
hr.itnl irady to spend whatever money was necessary to further such a move- 
• ill. Charles Recht, the highest Soviet representative of Communist Russia 
If \mi‘i ica today, took up with Will H. Hays, as head of the Motion Picture 
K..|n'«li y in the United States, the matter of producing radical films to cost 
HIM 1,000, the money to be furnished from Moscow. It is impossible to 
t ii rxactly how much of this $8,000,000, was raised in the United States 
•ml to Moscow, but it is safe to say that three-quarters of the amount 
I. ••If I rom the pockets of citizens of this country, and the chief purpose 

( I .» \vliic!h it was solicited was the destruction by force of this Government. 
iSiltlii'ily attending this proposal resulted in the failure of the scheme to 
II Mil ihe United States with propaganda films; the Recht scheme fell 
^ iImmiikIi. ? l!'^3 

B Unfortunately for the loyal American members of the labor unions 
B hf lliir^ country the Communists have linked labor with Communism in 
■ Ilf Him service that is supplied to motion picture houses throughout the 
B iiiiiiiliy. In addition to this general service, a special class of films is 
B used at union and non-union workers’ meetings, picnics and other 

B liniliiM iiigs. These pictures are especially designed to create dissatisfaction 
B the workers by showing exaggerated pictures of life among the rich 

H HMil llir contrast of life among the very poor. In urging the use of these 
B the Communists point out the fact that messages may be con- 

B m hmI to the public by means of the screen which w^ould not be permitted 
B 1 1 liiw to be spoken from a public platform. 

B Many prominent “movie favorites,” men and women, as well as stars 
B 'I I Ilf legitimate stage are involved, knowungly or unknowingly, in this 
B ill III to sow the seed of Communism through entertainment for the public. 
B U-tiloia Duncan, the dancer, who expressed vitriolic indignation w^hen it 

B ..iiggested that she, or her new Russian husband, might be tainted 

B I iili ( '.otnmunism, when they were held up for brief investigation at Ellis 
B (d Old, is quoted far and wide in Communist newspapers and magazines, 
B jmIdiHlifd in many languages, in her expression of favor for the Russian 
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Co.«! 

r,« f martyrdom which Russia is suffering will be ao fniiiltil lui 

posterity as the martyrdom of the Nazarene” 

migirL'" “I-'. » h- 

pemS “>'■”««> Wore III', . , 

K r includes all, including the Moscow A I 

Theatre Company, whether of Russian origin or of any natioi^aU v Th 

STarT - writin/toree c::dl. I 

S .I'y" o„"£:" •'»» •« .. . 

propaganda while in the l',.,|s,j 
Mates against the Soviet regime. Special preference is shown ihon.' wIim 
agree to conduct propaganda for the Soviets. ^ 

agree to deduct from their earnings for the benefit ol ||,« 

thil cofntiv “*■ -^ent of their earnings wl.il.. Ih 

this country. (There are evidently two forms of contract.) 

T They agree to return to Russia at the expiration of their leave 

nni hi ® and in order that certain art ini., will 

not be alarmed at thus signing away their receipts to the Soviets, the .S,.vi|| 
Government has appointed a “special committee” which supervises the |,|,3 

°f distracting the .. ' 

bv if-Tr® jT Committee, all official papers arc hIh,,* 

by Krassin. It is believed that the money thus collected goes to the ImIdI 
national Propaganda Bureau m Berlin, which regularly sends funds |.. ||| 
America to aid it in its fight against the Govennneiil 
e Gnited ^tates. It may be stated authoritatively, at any rate, ilml | 
goodly portion of this money, collected from lovers of opera, the Mlii 
and dancing m the United States, is used for propaganda of ihe Coiiun.tt J 
movement. The artists are “remitted” the amount of their “taxes”, aec'ifi 
TJnited disseminate communist propaganda in SI 

Some of the artists coming from Russia are opposed to the Coiniiiunl* 
but they are not allowed to leave the country at all unless they agree to | 
terms set forth above. In order to control them and divert their alicntll 
Irom the real purpose of their trip, and to conceal from them the imw 
the money they contribute to the Communist coffers, the “Special Coiiiiiiill 
hides behind the name of the Central Famine Relief Committee. The suiii 
vision^ of such artists^ and money is turned over to innocent-appearing 
organizations in various countries, such as, for instance, the Russian " 
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I I III the United States. Incidentally, it should be mentioned here that, 
i iiliiig to official statements by Soviet authorities, the danger of famine 
u Hill iiii is past; crops have been excellent, and there is no starvation due 
' I .mine. In fact grain is now being exported to central European 
mil lies. This authoritative information should be sufficient answer to 
I. Iivnlerical pleas to the American public to “Save Starving Russia.” 

I lie connection between the tours of Russian actors and artists and the 
III ring in Moscow is shown in the certificate furnished the Russian 
I' 1 1 (loss representative by the Communist authorities, which reads as 
I iIiiwk: 

•|(. S. F. S. R. (Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic) Central 
I i.MiiMi Relief Committee. Special committee for the Organization of 
'.»i f I* 'Fours and Art Exhibits, of the People’s Commissariat for Educa- 

t ‘ 11 

"Dated at Moscow,-, 192—, No.—-. 

“The Special Committee for foreign artistic tours and art exhibits 
I ..by certifies that the Representative of the Russian Red Cross in America 
timled the right to be an Agent of the Special Committee for arranging 
im America appearances of Russian artists and for the organizing of art 
• ItiliilM. 

"The Representative of the Russian Red Cross in America is authorized 
■ .Miiduct, in the name of the Special Committee, negotiations with impre- 
M.n regarding the conditions under which artists will appear and will 
ii.liidf' in its name, contracts with the impresario-promoters with the 
•Hiioii of the Special Committee in each particular case, in accordance 
-ill iiiHlnictions given to the Russian Red Cross, 

" Ibc Representative of the Russian Red Cross is obliged to render 

* Itii lian artists aid in the judicial defense of their interests in the event 
I .1 violation of the contract on the part of the impresario. 

“(Signed) B. KRASSIN, 

“Acting Chairman of the Special Committee.” 

Marly in the movement the Communist ring in Moscow awoke to the 
I mI iliat the American people were profligate with money spent on foreign 

♦ l•Mlhi(•nl and operatic talent. It took but a short time for them to begin 
il. m ganization of companies to be sent on tour in the United States in 
mmIm to get some more of that easy money for Moscow. It has already 
|iM II noted that part of the plans of Captain Paxton Hibbon, as set forth 
In mi interview in the Moscow Izvestia^ official organ for the Communists 
III ilif Soviet regime in Russia, to raise money for Russia was by arranging 
’ li hip of Russian actors to the United States, together with musicians and 

. 1 . who will under the auspices of the Russian Red Cross [which is con- 
h.'llud by the Red Government of Russia] help to collect means for the 
iibf I of Russia and at the same time will prove to the American public 
llip liigh standard of Russian art reached during a time of revolution.” 

I’he spoken word, however, even singing and dancing, do not carry 
( i.iimninistic propaganda as far or as adroitly as do the films, which ac- 
i iiiiiits for the fact that the Communists are devoting more attention to the 
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the Gwlrnmenf .r • a definite portion of earnin,.. U 

TJnif^,! It?t ^1 specified in the contracts. And the people ,.f 
seeing^thfhest'therethese performers may be assured tha^t they »R|f 
?hat fnstead of a ‘V- r ?“ abundant and reliable evidcuf 

ravll » t* ^ Standard of Russian art reached durina a tiuir ftli 

theatres oarronlfaT “ any country in modern times. Willi 

theatres patronized exclusively by the peasants and workers the slac- liiiJ 

brought down ,o . „ew lo„ level/The drama i, now airo.rSi.ri ! 

\?,™ f " "" "S’ ““"'T Wot.-, 1 

ciatJ controversy has arisen over the documented I'm i .? 

£ relations between the Soviet governmcnl „„,i | 

SrM Tr Theatre, other evidence which clearly substantiates ilirs, [ 

?Sm 922 Mr"Mnr'-’'r ’"/n During the uinln of 

aaanda in tJ?« ^ i successfully initiated “Russian” dramalic |mo|i. J 

aganda in this country by presenting the Chauve-Souris at the ( 

Theatre in ISew York. On August 28, 1922, most of the New York mo.ninr. ! 
papers carried announcements to the effect that Morris Gest and F Its'' i 

MoTc^ArTTh ‘Europe’s foremost theatrical organization, ilio f 

TW o r 1 Theatre for a limited engagement to begin in January, I-)’,-!. | 

2TyTI t- respectively’^;,. /A-7 

^ f and Herald and were identical in language arnl ol 

aLo W** ^ recognized as written by a press-agent. In the course of a Iiim,|| 
description of the histrionic abilities of the Moscow Art Theatre gronol 
this press-agent release said, italicized for emphasis: ^ | 

“Permission of the Soviet government has been obtained for the •f/oiiftl 
lean tour under unusual circumstances. The company has a leave of iife^ 
sence from Moscow for seven months from next January. But under ikf 
conditions of this leave of absence it must return to its home stage in 1,^,1 
to celebrate the silver j^ubilee of its founding in the early autum^ of 

‘j'cep IS still in the United States (Jan. 1921.1.11' 
M a culmination of the negotiations in Mr. Gest’s invitation anri ihf 
Moscow Art Theatres acceptance marks the completion of one of the n.i..i 
intricate, prolonged and costly parleys in the annals of the contemp,,, i.i i 
heal^re. Ever since last February, when Mr. Gest made the first ovei h„>, 
to Moscow, following the enormous success which Balieff’s Chauve-SoKnn 
had scoreik the cables have been kept busy. Thousands of words 
passed in both directions, and in June, Nikolai Rumiantseff, business 
ager of the theatre, arrived in New York to conduct negotiations in pcr.Mim “ 

The Moscow Art Theatre evidently started for America prompllv 
j ^P®*^*®* correspondent of The New York Times at Hnlln 

cabled his paper under a date of Sept. 2, the following; 

“The Moscow Art Theatre Argonauts will sail on their own shii, Imhm 
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I ! Kiissia on Sept. 10 with the intent to tour America and display Rus- 
['i ml, under a pledge to refrain from all Bolshevistic propaganda or any 
; political activity, under the management of Morris Gest. The Soviet 
p> iiiiiirnt has placed a special ship at the Art Theatre’s disposal for 
!h(» •|Hnlalion of scenery, properties and personnel from Petrograd to 
tth iMii, (Germany. 

'The Soviet wa^ forced to tender shipping because the railroad service 
|4 Mil It that special trains could not be spared to transport the Art Theatre 
II M idaborate bag and baggage. 

■'Water transportation for the troup from Petrograd to Danzig costs 
M ^ “0(1,000 Soviet rubles. 

It look a lot of red tape before the Soviet government gave permis- 
I'M llie Art Theatre’s journey to America. ...” 

file advance guard of the Moscow Art Theatre landed in New York on 
1 1 'I day of 192'2, according to The New York Times of the following 
-iiinj':. The party included Sergei Barthenson, designated as the manager. 
! - Inme by The American Defense Society, comprising the substance of 
iinnimentary evidence above given, had some days previously been 
ii -.1./iMled to the American press, and it had caused vigorous denials and 
;;i '• hilions of disbelief on the part of many interested persons notwith- 
C: iu ling its authoritative character. Upon landing, a reporter asked Ber- 

' *lt is said that 33% of the profits from the American tour will go to 
•!;: i»viet government.’ 

‘That is not true,’ said Mr. Berthenson. TAe proceeds of the first 
C ^ f>ri formances will go to the Russian Relief Association, which is like 
Afiif'rican organization now working in Russia. It will be devoted to 
if c liff and clothing destitute Russian people and especially the children. 

-In not pay any state tax to the government nor have we consulted the 
Im; ■ >i I in any way before coming to the United States.” 

I Ilf) players themselves landed Jan. 4, 1923. In the large party at the 

S 'Sff In greet the new arrivals was Sergei Rachmaninoff, the pianist, and 
huir' Anisfeld, who has done many of the scenic settings at the Metro- 
Opera House.” When Constantin Stanislavsky, ‘‘one of the two 
fesiMl'Ts of the famous cooperative organization” was told that their en- 
fegHi •' lo this country had been protested by The American Defense Society 
m 111 ' ground that support of the Moscow Art Theatre would contribute 
directly or indirectly to the support of Communist propaganda in 
pie •; niinlry, he said through'an interpreter, shaking his head: 

[ ^ ‘It is not so. We have no connection with the Soviet government.’ ” 

( I he next reel in this “Russian” theatrical scenario is given by The New 
It orld, September 15, 1922. The article follows a “double head” and 
[ig iSerlf “double leaded,” thereby placing the information it contains in the 
[M}?Miiiiit or “must” class. The caption reads: “KAHN BACKS RUSSIAN 
®r THEATRES HERE.” “METROPOLITAN OPERA CHAIRMAN 
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ALSO HELPED BRING BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS TO AMEKM \ 
The body of the article follows: 

“Otto H, Kahn, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
politan Opera Company and liberal patron of the arts with many mi 11 mm 
is the silent figure, sometimes called ‘angel,’ back of the Russian An 'I'li. f»iM 
movements in America, The World learned from authoritative soimm p. 
terday. Mr. Kahn, when questioned as to his cooperation with Moium ( . .i 
of Comstock-Gest admitted he was instrumental in the New York pn unii 
tion of Balieff’s Chauve-Souris and that he was sponsoring the coinin,". v 
of the Moscow Art Theatre Company to America. 

“The financier, one of the best known patrons of the arts, did rmi |.n 
into figures regarding his support of Mr. Gest, but was enthusiastic m lii# 
praise of the producer who brought to this country new and striking hiimm. 
izations, ...” 

The same issue of The World contained a special dispatch from LuhJ. m 
in which it is stated that “Feodor Chaliapin, famous Russian bariloiw l-i ■< 
who sails for New York, Oct. 25th, and who is to fulfil a contract willi i)<- 
Metropolitan Opera Company, to-day said he is to receive 30% inoir 
Caruso ever got from the Metropolitan for the same number of jk iIh, 
mances. His contract is for a minimum of fifteen appearances. 

“Chaliapin told The World representative he intended to go ini.i iIm 
movies while in America and would play the leading part in a novrl ., 
nario in which he is collaborating with Maxim Gorky.” The World, in < 
ment following, places Chaliapin’s salary at $4,000 for each appcnnio. 
at the Metropolitan. « 

The busy Mr. Gest then returns from Europe again in a gray 
and will neither affirm nor deny cabled reports to the effect that Ik* UM»d»| 
bring to America Lady Diana Manners or Eleonora Duse. He did 
however, according to The Times of August 16th, 1923 that “he lind 
got his parents with seven brothers and sisters living in Berlin, after • pi m.| 
ing four years in getting them safely out of Odessa. They will reni.ni. U\ 
the German capital, he added, until his mother’s health has been conipli hL 
restored. Then he will bring his family to America.” 

Meanwhile, it is announced from Moscow through the medium ol Tht 
Times, June 29, 1923, that “the ex-Imperial ballet of Petrograd will fdvl 
a season in New York next winter, with full cast of two hundred mlUM 
from the Petrograd schools and a selection of its unparalleled comIimmn 
and decorations. Ivan Vassilivich Ekskosovich, Director of the State TIkiu 
tre, Petrograd, informed The New York Times to-day that authonuilhiii 
had just been received for an American tour, which, unlike the Art J’lirMim, 
will be unpreceded by performances in Europe.” 

After reciting the difficulties which beset the company during the tivliij| 
days of the revolution when “bullets flew in streets outside, though 
and dressing rooms were in arctic cold through lack of fuel,” iHitlilttji 
daunted, these Russian stage-folk of the Petrograd wState Theatre, “raiilHH 
on its business as usual.” Then the story continues: 
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■S'tiw there has been formed a mixed company ivith the State to run 
t 'rUn^'jad Stale Theatre in Russia and abroad.^’ 

I Ik* Labor Film Service was the name of an organization, as usual 
labor” as a medium of appeal, formed for the express purpose of 
• III ing radical films for exhibition before American audiences. The 
I I diieclor of this organization was, from the start, J. D. Cannon, of 
■ iil.v Washington, a radical leader who had been active in iron and steel 
1 1 1 ’ strikes and an official of the Mine, Mill and Smelters’ organiza- 
('annon carefully canvassed the United States, selling stock in the 
' .Ml l-'ilm Service at $10 a share, chiefly to members of labor unions, 
'!• I Ik* argument that he was going to present films to counteract the 
i.ili.Ml films being shown which placed labor in a false and undignified 
'iinii. He made no secrecy of presenting radical films, although to 
union members he did not admit that he was working for Communism. 
" nnmmced that the pictures presented by his company would be propa- 
.1, in behalf of radical and labor unions, motion pictures describing 
I .1 Ik* called the terrible conditions existing among the working classes 
il.. United States. The pictures were designed to stir up antagonism 
I IimIkkI between workmen and their employers. 

Olio of the first pictures presented was The Contrast, by John W. Slaton, 
'll known radical of Pittsburgh. One of the pictures in this masterpiece 
, .h.iyod a child taking food from a garbage can besides a dog belonging 
Mhio rich person, and was entitled “To be seen in any great city 'it 
I 10 a day to feed this dog.” The advertising matter concerning this 
, 'iiK* proclaimed: 

The girl in this picture will be seen coming around a street corner, 

I Ml)' something to eat from a garbage can, acting as though she feared 
' .lion. Then a maid will be seen carefully leading this pedigreed dog 
. ' III elegantly furnished dining-room to partake of a tempting chicken 

I.. hut already surfeited he declines to eat.” 

('.iinnon harped on his desire to present “the truth to the public through 
'• IIK dium of these pictures, and The Contrast may be cited as an example 
I biM idea of the truth. It was also advertised that the following suggestive 
lions would be shown on the screen in connection with this picture: 

■‘There were no labor unions in Egypt during many centuries. Why 
'• I that nation lose her civilization two thousand years ago?” 

There have been no strikes in China for six thousand years. ^ Does 
ii. i ..count for her long death-like sleep and submerged millions?” 

• III view of these facts, what would happen in America if the labor 
... . . niiKit would be crushed?” 

‘If it is dangerous, therefore w'rong, for labor to organize^and strike, 
I .1 lint equally wrong for capital to organize and raise prices?” 

[f wage w^orkers should not organi2« solidly, why should lawyers, 
il... imi *, business men and ministers organize?” 
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of ^ .. 

“The next scene will be thought-compelling. It will show a w.mI,. . i 
dining-room tabje with empty dishes. The wife enters from kitclum, Im.I„ 

n arms, little girl clinging to mother’s skirts, and she will say: ... 

1 am hunpy The mother will bid them all to sit at the table and w,... I... 

^pa, with whose coming she expects food. He enters, but is empty 1..,( 

When the mother sees this her head bows, tears start, the babe is i.m 
tightly to her breast. The father throws his coat aside, looks at tlm 
table and hungry family, reads the splendid extract from the Decbm.il,.,, 
ot Independence, folds his arms and shakes his head.” 

The American Federation of Labor made a report on Cannon in I'D I 
m which It was pointed out that he had been a member of the Wr..,.,, 

f M appointed or;.. 

lor the Metalliferous Miners of which Charles Moyer was the head b. i 

previous to his arrival,” the report continued, “the late John Mi.II 

was haymg a series of conferences with the mine owners for the 01110 ...* 
ot getting recognition for the organization. The mine owners hall 
tically agreed to recognition of the union when Cannon began ni..ti..| 

speeches advocating action along the lines of the Western Federal!.,] 

Miners, with the result that the mine owners backed up on the Mil. Ii. II 
proposition and not only refused recognition, but decided to give am .1 
ganization that might be formed a fight. 

which Mr. Cannon was in charge, comprisin|. ilm 
States of New York and New Jersey, there were more than 40,000 nw'i. ,.a 

pged in this industry. He has been very active in all radical ... 

has talked syndicalism and approved Sovietism. He has taken side:. ..ii|t 
secessionists against the legitimate trade union organization, and has l...*i( 
very clo^ to Morris Hillquit and Sydney Hillman and groups of HimllHt 
stripe. He is now selling stock for the Labor Film Service Company, sm 
organization in which Hillquit is interested.” 

.... m throught the country Can.. 

staled that his company had secured another picture. The Jungle, l.a.mi 
upon Upton Sinclair s novel, which he said had been made five years l.rl...» 

It was produced, he wrote, “before the evil influence now so . 

the moving picture world got such a hold on industry. We are goi.n, Ih 
revise the picture and bring it up to date.” This process, it devrln's.f, 
was to make the scenes depicted by Sinclair appear to be true pictmci a| 

tody. An attempt was made to publish a Labor Film Magazine .. 

nection with this company, but the New York police authorities refnH...| )u 
grant it a permit. It was plainly evident that a part of the work 
was to take moving pictures of any situation reflecting against the (i.'v.mi 
ment in its trytment of workers in the enforcement of law and ord.-i hmiI 
then disply them at radiyl meetings for the purpose of inciting clas.'laal 
ing Another of Cannons letters, this one addressed to a radical in OA 
land, Lalit., contained the following informative paragraph: 
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Om enterprise bears the endorsement of such prominent leaders as 
MiMMi 'Fhomas, Rabbi Judah L. Magnes, Scott Nearing, Louis Waldman, 
1 Siu’kin, etc. We also have endorsement of the Central Federated 

• I United Hebrew Trades, Italian Chamber of Commerce and other 
' I inganizations.” 

Ilnliert C. Deming, director of the Connecticut Board of Education, 

. Inlo possession of some literature of the Labor Film Service as far 
< »!»• 1920, and in referring to it made use of the expression that “Lenin 
I Tinfsky are not short of agents in this country.” It is also known that 
I- <lon picture producer, Guy Hedlund, of Hadlyme, Conn., had at that 
hrni approached with an offer to go to Germany for the purpose of 
t'^ping film publicity. This offer, it is understood, was refused, 

• I u fiH evident that this propaganda was intended to aid the radicals. 

Tlir film, The Contrasty was probably the most successful picture 
. iiifd by this company. It was shown, sometimes publicly and at other 
Mccrctly, in practically every important city in the country. Its con- 
<mii with the Moscow Communists was plainly demonstrated, although 
' I III public information, at a meeting of the Chicago Federation of the 
n d ■ of Soviet Russia, a Communist branch organization, at No. 220 
I Oak Street, on March 2, 1922. At that time a representative of the 
I I I’^ilm Company was present soliciting business for this film for use 
Friends of Soviet Russia. Moritz J. Loeb, of the Friends of Soviet 
i 'H, took occasion to state that this body was not only a relief organiza- 
hill its members were really friends of Soviet Russia and used their 
H.i.m c lo promote the efforts of that regime to secure recognition. He 
i I prrifically that the real function of the Friends of Soviet Russia was 
I'liiig pressure on the capitalist governments, especially the United 
i I* D ill order to force them to recognize Soviet Russia officially. 

Fuel), who was then secretary of the Chicago organization of the Friends 
f .ivicl Russia, said that the film could be used for propaganda purposes 
I hown in regular motion picture houses, and that through this propa- 
m Ih many sympathizers could be reached who would not be willing to 
II ilirnugh or even attend a lecture on the subject. The representative of 
. 1 iihor Film Service assured those in attendance upon this meeting that 
lilin had been made in a most radical manner, showing things that a 
.l-ri could not give utterance to on a public platform. 

The Cooperative League of America, the American branch of an in- 
.-iiioiial organization which has in its membership a number of Com- 

.Mifi and radicals of other hues, officially indorsed the Labor Film 

i -irr and urged all persons interested in the cooperative or trade union 
. . iiicnts to piatronize it. It is interesting to note that labor union officials, 

M.iiiimists and “parlor bolshevists” were also interested in this organiza- 

Tlie Communists are never asleep on matters that can be turned to their 
I .minge. When Orphans of the Storm, one of D. W. Griffith’s great 
I n was produced, the Communists discovered that it might be utilized 
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as excellent propaganda for their cause. Accordingly the word wir. ...,t 
out for all Communists to “press-agent the film as much as possil.lr 
this was done. This is not meant to reflect, even by inference, lluil 
Griffith was interested in aiding the Communists, but the Comnitmi ii. I 
lieved that he was aiding them and appreciated it. 

The attitude of the Communists is best explained by iiiclicalinj* iln 
^^^mosphere of the plot as shown by one of the captions. This l• "l 
‘Danton, the Lincoln of the French Revolution!” The film was aflrrw H.b 
suppressed in France. 

The success, much of it under cover, of the Labor Film Servicf* .. 

pany, although after a year or more it proved a failure, resulted in ••iId . 

efforts to enter the radical film field. In California the Mission 

Corporation was organized and a Mrs. Clews, prominently identifuMl 
the Teachers’ Council movement in Los Angeles, approached a nunibri I 
the wealthy radicals of that city and Pasadena asking support for iImh 

company, which had been recently formed, and the first picture of I. 

was Science of God. This company at that time was preparing lo mIm.i 
work on another radical picture to be called Robinson Crusoe, a .S\i. m/ 
Pioneer. 

Bruce Rogers, the notorious West Coast Communist, who was in Sum It 
ern California collecting funds for the Communist party of Ameri(’a ... I 
the Federated Press League, sold a film scenario to Lasky. The real anil. 
of this scenario, it is said, was in Alaska, but Rogers disposed of the pi. in., 
and enjoyed the proceeds. 

In the Communist files are found mention of Charlie Chaplin, W.ll 
Rogers, Norma Talmadge, Lila Lee, Allan Hollabar, Charles Ray, IVi. m,..I 
T. Gerson, Rob Wagner, Eric Von Stroheim, Joseph Schenck, Willinm < 
de Mille and others connected with the motion picture industry. S..?..*. 
of them are known to be in hearty sympathy with Communism and l.» I... 
close friends of Communists, to whose cause they have contributed hii/*. h 

When William Z. Foster, the salaried industrial director of the < ..tn 
munist Party of America, was in Los Angeles shortly before the piuli 
convention at Bridgman, Mich., which he attended as a delegate, Iw 
the guest of honor at a reception given by Charlie Chaplin, the film coiu.Nli.m 
at which were present many radical members of the ‘‘movie” colonv .tl 
Hollywood and a number of parlor bolsheviks. Among them were Will 
iam C. de Mille and Rob Wagner. On this occasion Chaplin is said i»i 
have told Foster that neither he nor any of the stars associated willi him 
had any use for Will Hays. “We are against any kind of censoiVilii|».’' 
the comedian said, “particularly Presbyterian censorship.” 

At this reception the great importance of motion pictures with ih.lt 
educational and propagandist appeal for the cause of the labor movcni.'itl 
and the Communist revolution was openly discussed and several insliunt^ 
were cited of the introduction of radical ideas into motion pictures nini ••») 
the legitimate stage. Mrs. Kate Crane Gartz, a wealthy Pasadena ho. i. lv 
woman who has many friends among the radicals, told those present nt tim 
reception that she had recently been approached by a scenario 
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.1 “Ilorheimer,” and asked for a large sum of money to put radical 
- Ipropaganda into scenarios “to do the greatest possible good 
i niise.” Mrs. Gartz was one of those who gave letters of introduction 
* lull lie Chaplin appealing for funds to aid the strikers, to Comrade 
' Ml, an organizer for the Garment Workers’ Union in the East, when he 
. Ill by the Communists to agitate among the railroad strikers in 
ihi III California. 

' an instance of radical propaganda finding its way onto the legiti- 
‘ I ';•;(* the Communists call attention to The Fool, which was tried out 
- Majestic Theatre in Los Angeles, preparatory to placing it on Broad- 
Kicliard Bennett took the principle role: that of a minister of the 
r* I who undertakes to settle a strike, forces the company to accept the 
I' I terms, resulting in the loss of millions to the company, and does 
•niibcr of impossible things in defiance of the present social system. 
i tn)l is said to have traits of Jesus Christ as well as of Dostoevsky’s Idiot. 

• Hauptmann’s Die Weber, the drama depicting the revolt of striking 

■ . . ' in Silesia, it is said that no stronger radical labor propaganda has 
.1 |iHi(luced for the stage. One of the most effective scenes in The Fool, 

Imported, is one showing a Polish labor agitator in a fiery soapbox 

I li against the ten-hour day and for better working conditions and 
f. I wages. 

l oshu', who is one of the Trustees of the Garland Foundation, told 
' Im’ (]haplin and Mrs. Gartz on his visit to Los Angeles, that the Gar- 
' I I mid could be depended upon to be used in aiding any of the radicals 
I - "Ml into trouble with the authorities. But Foster was especially pro- 
' '■ ullli promises to the effect that there would be many uses for the funds 
, iiawd by the eccentric New England Harvard youth. Foster said the 

' Press was to get $100,000 and a number of Communist workers 

• I.. Coast were promised salaries. 

Ill lice Rogers w.as the money-getter for the Communists, to whom 
I I .1 Morss Lovett, Harvard ’92, as president of the Federated Press 

I .. .M\ wrote urging him to see and collect money from William C. de 

' ll. Allan Hollabar, and Eric Von Stroheim whose pro-Germanism made 

I . prominent figure during the war; Dr. Percival T. Gerson, Will 

I' .. Charles Ray and Charlie Chaplin. Lovett said in this letter, which 
.|M..lcd in an earlier chapter, that he had written these men, that “they 
' 1 1 - .1 IIS before and will do it again,” and assured Rogers that “these men 
.. . ilh us.” It may be of interest to “movie fans” to know that Willinm 
' .1. Mille married a daughter of Henry George and has been very active 

Mide-lax movements. 

(I lias been knowm for a long time that Charlie Chaplin has been inter- 
t. l ill radical movements and a heavy contributor to radical funds, much 
I . Inch found its way into Communist channels. He and Lila Lee, a Fa- 
M ...riayer star; and Raymond Griffith, playwright, motion picture pro- 
.. .. find actor, were among the guests of Mrs. Gartz and Prince Hopkins 
Ml., now famous dinner given in honor of Upton Sinclair, when there was 
.I lin ing of radicals of every known hue, on April 5, 1922. Among the 
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speakers on this momentous occasion was the redoubtable Chaplm, nb 
told with great gusto of his pride in having given District Attorney W »mT 
wine, of Los Angeles, what he called *‘a good lesson regardin/* llio 
meaning of syndicalist ideas.” Chaplin said that he had visited WnnhyliH 
in his office and discussed with him the subject of criminal syndn uIIiihi 
H e asked Woolwine to show him one of “those terrible, ciil-llii*.»i im|(| 
derous 1. W. W.’s, whereupon one of the 1. W. W. prisoners wiim 
from the jail for his edification. Chaplin said that he and the diHlii*» 
torney questioned the prisoner and “were much impressed by the inlrllliM im 
and enthusiasm of the clean cut young radical.” 

It was in August, 1922, that Charles Recht, the New York hivvyn nlii 
defended Ludwig C. A. K. Martens and succeeded him as head of llir 
Russian Government representation in this country, conducted nrjMiiiMH»»b 
as was stated earlier in this chapter, with Will Hays, as head of iIh* imhMhI 
picture industry in the United States, regarding the order Rechl im Uif . 
from the Moscow Government to purchase films to cost $8,000,000. IIih|| | 
films were to be made in the United States and to be entirely for j 

ganda purposes. They were to be anti-Christian, anti-capitalistic, imoI || 
show the great advantage of Communism over the present state ol 
in the rest of the world. 

Recht sailed for Europe early in September, 1922, with an 
ment to meet Norma Talmadge, the film star, and her husband ImmmjjIi 
S chenck, a motion picture producer, on Sept. 25, at the Hotel 11m "flu 
in Berlin whence they were to go to Moscow to conclude the iiegoliMilH^^ 
for an extensive picture propaganda campaign. Schenck and his wih', jj 
is understood, failed to get to Moscow because they could not {•♦•I 
factory guarantees for their personal safety. Will Hays may not luivo |||^ I 
the slightest idea of what Recht was deliberately aiming at during iIh Hfi | 
gotiations the two had and when the proposal was publicly exporn il l||| | 
deal fell through. I 

The Friends of Soviet Russia undertook some time ago a nnfiun yHljl jl 
motion picture campaign to aid in obtaining American gold for tin* 
Government to handle under the guise of relief funds. These pi'lMlM 
were taken in Russia and were manifestly propaganda films. Oohuk |i i 
various parts of the country so cut the films, however, that they ^ I 
last reduced to nothing but lantern slides. Automobiles were furniMlinil |i 
take exhibitors of these slides from one city to another in order In gnl || 
extensive publicity for the propaganda as possible. 

Early in 1922 a number of prominent New York people allowrd •ii*)! I 
names to be used as patrons and patronesses of a “Russian Fair ninl ri(||| 
tume Ball,” given by the American Committee for Relief of i 

Children, under the impression that they were really lending aid In latlllM ! 
sufferers. They did not know that their efforts were being given In M 
in the perpetuation, through the force of the Red ^Arniy, of tlnr pifmjH 
regime in Russia before any thought was given to the starving eliildfljli 
The names of some of the most prominent writers, artists and some 
women misled by plausible appearances, were sandwiched in willi ||i| 
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THE STAGE AND THE MOVIES 


• *l Scott Nearing, Charlie Chaplin and Constance and Norma Talmadge. 

1 1 * connection with the efforts to disseminate Communist propaganda 

• nt of public amusement ^should be mentioned renewed activity on 
» ii of the Communists to capture the youth of the world for Com- 

'II In a circular “about the session of the Bureau of the Communist 
Inlernational,” marked “strictly confidential!” found in the mass 

• nincnls captured by the Michigan State authorities w^hen they raided 
If III (Communist convention at Bridgman, the Executive Committee of 
' fininiinist Youth International in Moscow gave specific instructions 
'III Communists of all the countries of the globe must make a special 

III r.cl at the young children who are gathered in such organizations 
I ( nlliolic youth unions, the Y. M. C. A. organizations and the Boy 
' This document was in German. 

• ii I Hissing, it should be mentioned that the Bridgman raid was the 
' I Mow sustained by the Communist party of America, and therefore 
<1 ijidicals, in the history of the United States. The Michigan author- 
l'|•'ht seventeen of these men actually conspiring Ho overthrow the 
' '• f Slates Government by force, found the records of every delegate to 

•iiviMilion, the financial statements of the party, “sucker lists” of many 
wiillen instructions to the Communists from the directing circle in 
' of which Lenin and Trotsky are the active principals, and almost 
ah ! documents which prove the conspiracy and the guilt of every per¬ 
il alh‘rKlance. 

I Ilf document pertaining to capturing the youth of the ^world for 
' - MHiiiiHin confesses that these organizations of youngsters constitute the 

i ' »* 'I obstacle to the development of Communist youth organizations,” 

• I >• ihould serve to keep loyal citizens of all countries firmly behind 

• liodics. In one part of this circular it says: 

I line are four big groups of such unions [referring to organiza- 
• •• hirh ‘count big masses of young workers among their members’ and 
I •• IIIII si be combated ‘with great energy’] : 

I d'he Catholic youth unions (mainly in Latin countries and their 

I I nr 1) , • 

' The Protestant youth unions ( ... in Central Europe and 

•MnlliiMvia) . 

' 'fhe Young Men’s Christian Association (in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 

li i» • I 

I The Boy Scouts.” 

I lir full text of this circular, intended as a guide book, or hand-book 
III I". iiMcd by those bent on debauching the youth of the world with 

I I...ism, runs to upwards of ten thousand words. With the strict con- 

llili III I enjoined by the Communist organization issuing it broken by the 
iilfet 1 . 1 1' bent upon the enforcement of the law, this document now constitutes 
R .li.illriige to loyal parents and Americans of maturity to lend aid and 
liijilH.ii lo every move that strengthens these organizations of youth whose 
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w'>rkers is so great that the world-wide Cm.. 

organization fears them and must outline a campaign of battle to nli.n-.o 
them from ideas of religion and‘patriotism. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


ARMY, NAVY, AND THE GOVERNMENT 

>•1 I he conspiracy to overthrow the Government of the United States 
ihiiiimI insurrection” the Communist party of America, coached specifi- 
hy I he Communist International of Moscow, aims first to undermine 
Miilihiry force of this country, including Army, Navy and^local police 
• Ml 'll ions. The handling of the local situations is left'to the Communists 
I" various cities, but the question of the Army and Navy is squarely 
' • ihe national organization. The illegal Bridgman convention was *to 

I nii.sidered this feature of the Communist work, but as the conspira- 
v* If' rudely interrupted by the Michigan authorities they did not get 

'III'' part of the convention program. However, certain documents found 
' «liP authorities after the raid show plainly what the plans were. 

II should be mentioned here that the celebrated Boston police strike, 
I* I he Communist party of America was organized, was a part of the 

' Miiiimist movement in this country. It was engineered by the Left Wing 
' 11 " Socialists, which had seceded from the Socialist party and was 
I lag ihe coming of organized Communism to the United States. These 

• ii Wing Socialists, who later joined the Communist party, boasted of 
M ill ri'.ss in precipitating the police strike and they were officially credited 

iliis manifestation of their strength both at Moscow and by the Com- 

. I party of America, when the question of amalgamation came up. 

H hicident has been cited more than once by the Communists as evidence 
I ilf case with which the police can be handled when the great general 

• 1 'I • comes which is to result in the overthrow of the Government. 

Two distinct lines of attack, based upon the success of the Communist 
• I 'iii/.alion in Russia when the Russian Government was overthrown, 
M I'l'ing used in the Army and Navy of the United States. These lines 
I •iiMi k were dictated by the Moscow officials to be put in practice in 
il" I lulled States. The orders, issued from Moscow, are on record. They 
Ml III bile, as are all the methods of the Communists when subtlety is 

.. but the plans and the working out-of the program are known to 

ill* Ill/'ll officials in the Army and Navy departments of the Government. 

I all ideas of pacifism are to be encouraged. This includes 
ill. line of civil organizations devoted to pacifism, disarmament, “no more 
I M I lays, and any movement which will tend to reduce the military forces 
III i.i/r and ability. In all such civil organizations the Communists are 
iiih M 'iled and in many of them they appear as members, sometimes under 
III! iliMMiise of reputable citizens, in others openly as revolutionary workers. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


ARMY, NAVY, AND THE GOVERNMENT 

III llie conspiracy to overthrow the Government of the United States 
III Hied insurrection” the Communist party of America, coached specifi- 
M . I»y the Communist International of Moscow, aims first to undermine 

* niilllury force of this country, including Army, Nav^ and-local police 
‘ iiii/ations. The handling of the local situations is left-to the Communists 
‘ I III' various cities, but the question of the Army and Navy is squarely 

' bur the national organization. The illegal Bridgman convention was * to 
considered this feature of the Communist work, but as the conspira- 
I were rudely interrupted by the Michigan authorities they did not get 
iliin |)art of the convention program. However, certain documents found 
' Mu' authorities after the raid show plainly what the plans were. 

11 should be mentioned here that the celebrated Boston police strike, 

' • 'M I he Communist party of America was organized, was a part of the 
' * iiininist movement in this country. It was engineered by the Left Wing 
' I hr Socialists, which had seceded from the Socialist party and was 
• iling the coming of organized Communism to the United States. These 

• •' Wing Socialists, who later joined the Communist party, boasted of 
*♦ liiircess in precipitating the police strike and they were ofiScially credited 
'll I his manifestation of their strength both at Moscow and by the Com- 

.. party of America, when the question of amalgamation came up. 

H Incident has been cited more than once by the Communists as evidence 
I Mic rase with which the police can be handled when the great general 
.•..If' {'omes which is to result in the overthrow of the Government. 

Two distinct lines of attack, based upon the success of the Communist 

• , iiii/.ation in Russia when the Russian Government was overthrown, 
H I icing used in the Army and Navy of the United States. These lines 

• I ..Hark were dictated by the Moscow officials to be put in practice in 
Ml. United States. The orders, issued from Moscow, are on record. They 
Ml Miihile, as are all the methods of the Communists when subtlety is 
II. . I-I ary, but the plans and the w’orking out-of the program are know to 
Mil liigh officials in the Army and Navy departments of the Government. 

I'irsl, all ideas of pacifism are to be encouraged. This includes 
Mil iitr of civil organizations devoted to pacifism, disarmament, “no more 
I: 11 d/iys, and any movement which will tend to reduce the military forces 
III III/r and ability. In all such civil organizations the Communists arc 
lull I ruled and in many of them they appear as members, sometimes under 
III! ill r.uise of reputable citizens, in others openly as revolutionary workers. 
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I i iuiclusion that the military organization of the Communist Inter- 
II *1 lacks the forces which it could lead to a decisive battle with 
I ■' ■li'im, without which, of course, it is impossible to obtain a victory 
apilal, and the World-Wide Soviet Republic.” The secret instructions 

• 'filin ; 

'iirli a condition of afiFairs has long since prompted the necessity 
I ‘ling attention to the army and navy of the capitalistic States, and 
H n«rd and intense work utilizing the experience of the de-composi- 
•I I he Russian White Guard Army, to attain such a condition of 
• Hint in the ranks of the capitalistic armies there would be Red sec- 
//ff// would de-compose the Army a whole and turn their bayonets 

* the capitalistic class. This was considered by both the Second and 
f Congress of the Communist International in compiling the thesis on 

I Hiidrt and work, but unfortunately the work in this respect gave abso- 

' no results. This must not stop the active Communist forces from con- 
ihe work commenced in this region. But, to the contrary, particu- 
' now, the phantom of impending capitalistic wars is hovering before 
mid and the armies and navies of the capitalistic States, manned by 
I "Noi y, obligatory, or voluntary enlistment are almost entirely consist- 
I llic most anti-militaristic youths inclined to adopt the Communistic 

Hie work and organization in this section must be placed at the 
' "I nil the future work of the Communist International and its mem- 

• iid all its strength and means must be devoted to it. 

I lie principal attention in tbe first place must be devoted to the 
iiiiel of the Navy, where the soil is particularly fertile for active 

.list propaganda and work, particularly in the English and French 

' ll is necessary to work under the following general conditions: 

I All sailors, by the manner and nature of their lives, are devoid 
' iMiiim^t ideology, and they, as a matter of fact, are internationalists. 

The conditions of service of sailors on submarines, cruisers and 
I 'in III on ships which make distant trips are extremely diflScult; they 
I ' n ry little rest, their maintenance is very unsatisfactory, and the 
. i" very dangerous to life. 

>. The war did not bring to sailors the moral satisfaction and peace 
l.i. ll iliey were expecting, but to the contrary, it is bringing on the coming 
!■ " 11 tills war on the seas. 

Ill the final summary one should not forget that sailors are least 
I ll iiihject to subordination and are very much inclined to insub- 
' lii' iiiiiii and disorders. In this respect the example of the Great 
I I I" I Revolution [Bolshevist] where an honorable part was played by 

I' ' .sladt and Baltic Fleets, and the German Revolution, where the 

.I"'* participants were sailors, are convincing facts. On the basis 

I ill lliiii the Bureau and the Russian branches of the Communist parties 
II" I iiive to create in all the principal ports special nuclei of organizers 
ml .i|'ii/ilors who must strive with all their efforts to get into contact with 
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the personnel of naval vessels, to organize among them nuclei willi llillfl 
own people in them, and to distribute energetically special literatuir, T|f|1 
nuclei on the ships must maintain a permanent contact in accoi 
with the movements of the ships with the port organizations of llir (IniiHf 
munist party and the latter must regularly maintain the contact 
themselves and inform one another of the movement of ships, coimlcirtlni||| 
and conditions of entry. The port nuclei must not limit themselves in ||4f 
establishment of contact and the transmittal of literature, but niiisl i«li iv«| 
also to the bringing together of the crews of ships and the prolehii UHI 
population of the ports and to the generalizing of their ideology, rcFncmlH»fi ] 
ing always that the fishermen principally are the source for the snpphlMii 
of the personnel of the fleet and that their influence can reflect very iiiiM'llj 
on the attitude of the sailors now and particularly during possible inobi iimJ 
tions. Simultaneously the w^ork already commenced in the occupied Iriiln 
tory (on the Rhine, Upper Silesia and Constantinople) among tin- Ii'mIi 
torial armies of the Entente must continue to grow and to spread inl«i tlilj 
detachments already in England, France, etc., proper. 

“At the present moment it must bear in mind the youths wliii li rtiij 
entering the Army on the latest drafts, among whom there is a pnr(itnlnit}l] 
favorable soil for Communist agitation and the propaganda of pai 
ideas. In this respect it is necessary to give the French, German and I'.iifilUnj 
Communist parties full initiative in the sense of determining the tacti«« 
program of agitation obligating them to conform their work to lor/d < mIK j 
ditions. With this it is necessary to point out that their agitators «Ihmi|| 
strive to utilize as often as possible the thousand and one little driniU 
the daily life of the soldier in order to undermine his obedience to 
officers, the bourgeois discipline and his duties in defending the boinf{fOif( 
peace. Along with this there must be conducted on a broad scale oo tt\ 
creased propaganda of pacifist ideas, ideas of disarmament and to pMil 
that it is only for their owm benefit that the capitalists and boiii^i'idllf 
create big armies and are preparing for their own game new conII idn 
peoples when they wish to live in peace. 

“The general slogan: Only if the proletariat be master in every rooH^ 
will the cause for new conflicts disappear 

This secret document was signed by Zinoviev, chairman of the Cunlf 
Committee of the Third International; Katayama, the Japanese ConiinMIU 
who ^vas in charge of the propaganda section in Moscow; and Ai'nj|il||j 
the secretary. It w^as dated in Moscow in December, 1921, and the uinD| 
copy reached the United States by courier early in 1922, The Com mult 
party of America, obedient to the “iron discipline” of the Third lnMf| 
tional of Moscow, became active along the lines laid out in the secret 
tions. The results were soon apparent to the officers of the Army and N| 
and in course of time the higher officers of both military establlHlinU 
recognized the symptoms. Then it was that Secretary Weeks mad<‘ tlin M 
ment quoted above, and Secretary of the Navy Denby issued the follnHf| 
orders to the entire service: 

“1. My attention has been called to the fact that there is a 
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; frouda by societies having their origin in foreign countries to under¬ 
time morale of the Navy and to insinuate into its personnel elements 
* loyalty and disorder. 

' I have the most profound confidence in the loyalty and devotion 
' •iiiinissioned and enlisted men of the United States naval forces. I 
' ' no fear that men in any considerable number may at any time, any- 

• .i, be seduced from their allegiance to their country’s flag. It is not, 
' ‘ lore, through any thought or suggestion that the United States Navy 

• •• I lie slightest danger from this propaganda that I issue this warning. 

ii. 1 fear only that some few of our men may be induced innocently 
' Im I, when on shore, to join societies having for their purpose the ad- 
.ment of ideas contrary to our form of government, or which may re- 

• ' HI lawlessness. There are, of course, in a personnel as large as that 
' 'I * Navy, some discontented men, and in the hearts of discontented men 

I ihu lrines find ready acceptance, 

1. 1 am trying by this warning to save a few individuals who might 

»l ••^viMe affiliate themselves with societies teaching those things which 

.I be tolerated in an organization sworn to uphold the constitution 

' tl„ United States and to obey all lawful orders. Should there be any 
. I. mrii in the Navy today, it is almost certain that if they do not disen- 
.1 I. ibomselves from affiliation with such organizations, they will ulti- 
tM 1 .1V be detected. 

I. I am trying to lessen the number of prisoners in naval prisons. 
I . -nbl not hope to show leniency, how'ever, to any man who, in combination, 
.1 in violation of his oath, committed acts of disloyalty to his 

I lillMl • V , 

(i. Because I have been one of you I know that all men have their 

t MiM.U of unhappiness—of imagined ill-treatment, homesickness and dis- 
Such periods come to civilians as well as to men in the naval 
. They are a part of life. We must not let them lead us into such 
mII> :tfi desertion or resistance to lawful authority nor particularly into 
by word or deed against a form of government that has proven in 
||(H III Mill a government of liberty and justice. 

/. The world is full of false thought today. 1 would save that ser- 
||i> 1 .1 which our country is so proud, and of which I happen to be at the 

F iiiih mI the head, from the hurtful influence of improper theories of govern- 
Kit. HI false dreams of a better State to be created by anarchy and violence. 
Hum ill go far to save any one man from the consequences of misdeeds, 
||li.(lii'i such consequences take the form of physical punishment or only 
|| dll' ilrrp remorse which must ever follow him through life. So I appeal 
L lliti nllicers and men of the service to be ever in alert in guarding them- 
Plvf* anbore and afloat from the preaching of sovietism, communism and 

IjlilliliV 

I (Signed) “Edwin Denby 

[ “Secretary of the Navy.” 
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It wras only three months after the secret instructions from Mom) 
quoted above arrived in the United States, brought by Dr. Leo S l(«|4 
member of the Communist party and of the Central Bureau of the SiJ 
tor lechnical Aid to Soviet Russia, and therefore a courier to hr iri||| 
with so important a document, that Secretary Denby found it neceawtr* 
issue his warning, and Secretary Weeks to issue his statement leKUii 
radicalism in the Army. It is easy to read between the lines that iIii'm 
strucUons had been put into action promptly by the Communists a.i.l || 
the effect had already been felt in the Navy. Loyal Navy officials luiva |ii 
particularly watchful since the captain of an American ship in Pin 
waters ad^opted the Soviet idea of permitting the crew to decide wlinl u 
to make for a holiday ashore. That occurred but a few years ago iiimI 
captain was quickly relieved of his responsibilities at that post. 

Military authorities are loath to speak of sudden dismissals Imm 
service in recent months of men who were acting as Communist 
the ranks of the Army and Navy. It was thought best to dismiss tiwm w| 
out making a noise about it” instead of court-martialing the men mi.l | 
tencing them^ to prison which would be furnishing material for llir (|( 
munists in stirring up other soldiers and sailors to resentment and n l.ellli 

By skilfully used propaganda and personal intercourse the .. a 

succeeded in planting the seeds of Communism in the minds of ninny ui 
American soldiers who saw service in Russia during the war and nlki 
armistice on the German frontier and in Germany. Officers wen- slmnl 
at the Communistic ideas inoculated in the minds of troops who hnil miI 
in such organizations on their return to the United States. It is iiol brllai 
possible that all such seeds have been exterminated, but much has brun 
toward wiping out the evil in both branches of the military estul.li-.l,m( 
All of which has made the Communists more determined to push llirii m 
with greater vigor. 1 

Whenever police or soldiers are called out on strike duty llir^ Qd 
munists become very active in trying to alienate them from their duly. I !|i 
talkers are sent into the strike district to talk with soldiers and policii M 
ever possible; ‘'under cover” men they are sometimes called, for (li«v 
not let It be known that they are connected with the Communist 
any radical movement. They present their arguments, skilfully niuiii 
solely with the view of making the soldiers forget their duty or synipiid 
with the law violators to such an extent that they will be remiss 111 
duty, and thus morale is undermined. These carefully selecici! | 
never appear among the strikers, never address strike meetings, atid (IIJ 
appearances they are not particularly interested in the strike excriil M 
a humanitarian point of view. ^ 

Another group of Communist workers are also on duty at all itll 
w ere soldi^s are sent to keep the peace. This second group devot«»ii H 
to keeping the strikers agitated by speech and circulars and posters (lii| 
uted among the strikers. They address secret or open meetingn off 
strikers, urging them to stand firm in their hostility toward the einiiM 
and in general adding fuel to the fire by class hatred. A third f'luilfl 
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i ll - IlMolf entirely to the soldiers, placing in their hands appeals printed 
ill ilip Communists urging them not to oppose the strikers. One such ap- 
|ii 'll MMuls: 

•SOLDIERS! SOLDIERS! 

“Do not shoot your brothers, the railway and mine workers! 

"They are not your enemies! Today they are fighting in order to ob* 
»Mhi II Kcrap of bread for their families. They are useful citizens; workers 
hliu have produced millions of dollars’ worth of wealth for the war profi¬ 
le Many of them fought on Flanders Field. They are now trying to 

n 111 1 1 some of that democracy and freedom they were promised, just the 
iMUi! iiH thousands of ex-service men are fighting for the bonus that war 
jii.ihlrcrs are opposing because it would compel them to disgorge some of 
(ill I not stolen from the workers of this country. 

“Soldiers! Whether you are in the United States Army or the militias 
ht (lie various States, do not shoot at the strikers! You did not enlist to 
jii'v«i)io in the infamous occupation of strike-breakers and scab herders. 
Ill I line to do it! Do not help the profiteers take the last crumb from the 
Ilti-Mllm of the helpless women and children of the working class. 

"Remember this, the workers are never your enemies! 

“Soon you may be in their ranks and you would not want to be crushed 
U iiiincd force! 

"Perhaps even now, in some other part of the country, your father or 
uiii brother may be in the ranks of the strikers! Would you want them 
I lir murdered because they ask a mere existence? 

“It is not treason to refuse to become an assassin of the workers! 
i “Central Executive Committee of the Communist party of America, 

[ ‘‘J. Davis, 

‘‘Executive Secretary.” 

^ III Truths a communist paper, of August 4, 1922, is found an article 
llllMon with the approval of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Hlly of America, devoted to the need of constantly stirring up trouble 
■il ill efforts to make everyone dissatisfied with the existing state of 
■iiiiM. In this article appears the following sentence: “In soldiers’ organ- 
htUiiiis the bonus issue may be injected to alienate them from the Govern- 
toil'\ While the bonus question was before Congress the Communists 
EijiiiK'd to use the bonus issue for its own ends, whichever way the 
Linlioti was decided. If it were passed by Congress the Communists were 
»|Miird to launch an attack on the granting of a bonus on the grounds 
Inf || was a move by capitalism to add more taxes to the poor working man; 
I flplrated it was to be used to show that capitalism was refusing the 
willin' “his just reward.” 

I III another Communist paper is an editorial declaring that the deser- 
^114 fiom the United States Army were at the rate of “one every forty 
ijniilrM.” This editorial says: “The deserters are to be congratulated, 
I <¥ 4.11 Id have been better still if they had shown the same intelligence 
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before they ever entered the army, but perhaps it is just as well lli.ii il.n 
learned their lesson by bitter experience. They know now whal jjaLi u.. i 
they were; They will not be caught in the trap again.” 

Among former soldiers, men wdio served in the Army during llir hici 
pean War and have since been demobilized, the Communists are 
hard, with many agents. The American Legion as a whole has loyally hUli 
stood the^ efforts to win them over to the cause of Communism, .m l i!a 
organization is unalterably aligned against them. But it is tiiir ili.!! 
secretly the Communists have many representatives in the ranks n| ||,}| 
loyal organization and the fight will have to be kept up contirniiilh li 
prevent increases. Knowing that this fight is well-nigh hopcic •. ilu 
Communists have devoted their attention more particularly to the World W a 
Veterans, an organization which is Communistic in principles and uIh.I, 
is openly supported by the Communist party. Indeed, among ihc di.. u 
inents seized at Bridgman w’ere official reports of the World War Vrh i nn 
which showed a close working arrangement betw^een the two bodicM li l. 
generally accepted that the World War Veterans is one of the "l.pd 
expressions of the Communist party* 

The Soldier-Worker, of Butte, Montana, official organ of tlic 
War Veterans of Montana, is as Communistic as the official orgaim ..I ihi 
Communist party of America and boasts of its connection with CoiniiiMni.l 
movements. It prints with pride a letter of commendation from iIm '••• 
retary of the “International of Former Combatants,” in France. If m|> 
ports all amnesty and pacifist movements, attacks capital in every .. um, 
and is a part of a national group of similar papers: backing the World W'm 
Veterans and the Workers’ party of America preaching the same (Inihiun 
As an example of the kind of information conveyed in these papciM, Im’ 
exclusion of news of opposite character, three short items from n iii(di 
issue are presented herewith: 

“A report from Helsingfors stated the French battleship LiintMiij 
which was the flagship of the English Baltic Fleet, with a base at IlrLiiiiji 
fors, has returned home, after a minor explosion which prodiu'cd mmiiI 
damage. Our correspondent, however, learns that there is a rojM.il ||| 
Finnish military circles to the effect that the Cause for sending the Cm mm) 
home was not an explosion but a mutiny among the crew on boaid, ^vl)i 
refused to operate against the fleet of the Russian Workers’ RcpnIdli i)f 
Kronstadt. As the mutiny threatened to spread to other ships, the biililf<id|ji 
was sent home.” ^ 

“Reports from Tilsit are that the crew of the French squadimi il 
Libau raised the Red flag. The crews of the warships demanded ol |||il|| 
officers to be returned to France immediately. The French vcssrii ivNI^ 
immediately sent home and an English squadron steamed in to occupy ll»l»l) 
positions at the port of Libau. 

“According to a Soviet wireless message, mentioned in Avaiitl ol Mil 
4, General d’Anselme admitted in a conversation with represent/ilivrn 
the Odessa Soviet that the Bolshevik propaganda had ‘demoralized’ (*0 |)^- 
cent of his soldiers.” 
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^•1 content with using every possible effort to demoralize the Army 
I : !vv of the United States, the Communists have been recruiting for a 
'imy of America, Regular recruiting officers are sent out with litera- 
• iilistment blanks and programs for the purpose of enrolling men to 
' I III the Red army in this country. This work, naturally, has to be kept 
• Iv secret, and because of that fact practically nothing has been 
' d or known publicly of this part of the movement. It is impossible 
Imw far this illegal movement has gone. But it is known that the 

.mni.Mls have discussed a certain location in an Eastern State as a 

' ''dr site for the gathering and hiding of arms and ammunition to 
n /uly when the time comes for the armed insurrection. 

While the American troops were occupying portions of Germany after 
' Miiiistice they w'ere flooded with propaganda from Communist parties 
' l•'<•pe ifttended to incite them to insurrection and to plant the seed 
' ‘ •iiiinunism to be brought back to the Army in the United States. One 
I* Ml of propaganda, which w'as furnished by a former soldier, who 
III it back with him from Europe, signed by the “Communist party of 
-••luiy,” reads as follows: 

■American soldiers, do you know why you are here? 

Thousands of miles across the sea are your homes, your friends, 
«- iuh and your future life* Your family is waiting for your return, 
mother or your wife, or maybe your sweetheart is anxiously waiting to 
Mir your wife. 

Why can’t you go back now? 

' Why did you come here, in the first place? 

> our motive was an honest one, an honorable one. You came to 
‘ • • |M' lo risk your life for democracy, to destroy the beast of militarism, 

I the world a better place to live in. You fought bravely and you 

<« F(*rhaps the German working people could not have made their 
•hit mu and thrown off the Kaiser if you had not delivered such deadly 
•' • tl the Kaiser’s military machine. You never had anything against 
'• ‘ liman people—only against the military clique. We know that and 

11 " I tale it. 

ion have accomplished your object. Now^ you are lying about camp 
onl T illing. You w^ant to go home. 

Vdii are not here to help us complete our revolution, but to prevent 
11 i oiir Government and all of the Allied governments are supporting 
III. I IMP scoundrels who helped the Kaiser throughout the war—the Ebert- 
• Ir inann Government. The real German revolutionists, the working 
I. lie fighting against the Ebert-Scheidemann Government, because the 
hi. it rlieidemann Government helped the Kaiser and will always fight 
i(i I'M I llie right. 

’A l l your Government is recognizing them and dealing with them, and 
il..i«ii t \crything it can against the real German revolutionists, the Sparta- 
Mi-. I" iiple, as they are called, who have always fought against the Kaiser 
III.I Itiu'c rotted in the Kaiser’s prisons and been shot by the Kaiser’s firing 
lijiiiiiT' during the war. 
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‘‘Your oflBcers won’t let you talk to the people around you foi |fi(|| 
that you may learn the facts about the revolution. 

‘"They make you drill live to six hours a day for fear thal il viK| 
have time to think you may figure out for yourself why you are hen’ 

“You are being kept in Europe to prevent the rule of the woiklH| 
people. I 

“You know that the working people always get the bad en<l nl H 
from the capitalists. Some of the American boys who have been 
ilized have gone back home to ask for their jobs again. The hosMr.^ Hfi 
welcoming the men as ‘heroes’ and then giving them back their old jnh« 
hut paying them starvation wages, around a dollar and a half a 
The longer they keep you here, the belter able they will be to cheat y«»M Mtll 
cf a job or cheat you on low pay when you get back. 

“You came to Europe for democracy, but you are being ki’pl iiMif 
for the big bankers of Wall Street and of Paris and London and KmIIm 
Y ou are being kept here to prevent the German revolution from ovcnilii.ni. 
ing the junkers and bankers who supported the Kaiser, and you iiimv li 
kept here to shoot down French working-men w^ho rebel for real IiI.mI>| 
and you may be sent to England to fight there some more years a^ ‘ hlUi 
breakers against the English working-people who are now trying Ih 
the liberty they fought so long and bravely for. Or, you may he m.i m 
Ireland to shoot to death the new Irish Republic. 

“You came for democracy, but you are not being kept here \'m )) 
As a part of the drive conducted by the Communist party of Aim 
against the Army and Navy recruiting for the military establishnn'iil*i, lli' 
party circulated a letter said to have been written by a prisoner in Alldhfj 
penitentiary to Eugene V. Debs, after his release, the name of llir \vil|| 
is not given and it is not knowm wdiy he is in prison, although the < in id 
says that “it is from a man who served a term of years in the Navy and IfH 
been rew’arded for his patriotism by a long prison sentence.” The rin idi 
also states that “it is a fine bourgeois reformation they get at this walli’d |j 
inferno.” After quoting the letter in full the circular adds tw’o pinajfin|iJ 
intended to check enlistments. They read: 

‘This man ’who served the best years of his life in the United 
Navy and is now in penitentiary warns young men not to be deceived 
the fraudulent and alluring advertisements posted on city billboanU Hi 
to steer clear of the Navy if they do not wdsh to enter deliberately it|Ml||l 
period of slavery under tyrannical rules after having signed awiiy ||['* 
rights as citizens, including the right to make a complaint. 

“The warning voice of the imprisoned marine wdiose eyes iiir Hi 
opened and who would save other young men from sharing in Ium Im|| 
table experience is well worthy of serious consideration,” 

The letter from the prisoner, which it is boasted w^as smuggled illf<|l 
out of the prison, is full of the complaints frequently heard in Army 
and among enlisted men in the Navy ^vho have been punished foi )tif| 
tions of regulations. It recites punishments for oflfences which an' kill 
to everyone who knows anything about military discipline and the imm'I 


I 
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ii It contains no charge of anything except what is caused by chafing 
f ( discipline and resentment at punishment for violating the rules. One 
Miph, however, says: 

The struggle of the oppressed will be won in lime and then your 
" rthall be a household word to the new generation.” 

The Communists have planted their agents in Government circles, in 
j iilments in Washington, in bureaus in other cities, with the intention 
' ■>j.jiiiizing nuclei of Communism w^herever possible and of securing 

' .Illation as to what the Government is doing. One of the pledges ex- 
' •! of Communists, in accordance with regulations adopted by the party 
.aivention, is that no Communist shall accept a Government position 
»’|>1 under Civil Service.” At first it was ruled that no Communist 
' iild work for the Government in any capacity under any circumstances, 

' ' I his was modified when the leaders sought to obtain information of 
‘ imnent activities from loyal employees. The safeguard of Civil Service 
ilnlions, they believe, will protect Communists in Government employ 
' .iiH(‘ if any attempt is made to dismiss them they can raise the cry of 
' • • npeech” and have sufficient fanatical support in Congress to save them 
'• M jobs. 

ll is safe to say that not a department in Washington is entirely free 
< ll Communists. These men have been “planted” deliberately and spread- 
• I jiropaganda is a part of their duty to the Communist party. In some 
' dtr departments there have been several known Communists at various 

. who were protected by their superiors in their positions. The most 

' ' .lions example of high Government officials protecting radicals and en- 
uHiping them by word and deed was when Louis F. Post was Assistant 
"laiy of Labor. Post’s radical activities won strong approval from 
ll- I ommunist party officially. 

I he Communist idea of government and the theory upon which the 
I uiinuuists demand the destruction of the Government of the United States, 
In l l might out in the thesis on the Relations of Number One and Number 
1 1 . • (the illegal and legal branches of the Communist party) adopted at 
H" • MMvention at Bridgman before it was raided by the Michigan author- 
II*' • This thesis, which when adopted becomes a part of the regulations 
l l I Ilf' party, and which was adopted just before the raid, reads like a 
h •d.ndk, as follows: 

’ I. Government is force organized by one class to keep another in 
•iil-c (lion. Wlien the subject class becomes conscious of the oppression 
MM'I' I which it labors it organizes to overthrow the class in power. This 
•intrM.Ic, of necessity, develops into a struggle of force against force—of 
III! .limed force of the oppressed class against the armed force of the class 
III iMiwcr—the Government. 

This being an accepted phenomenon based on historical fact, it 
U lit. task of the Communists to prepare and organize the working class 
hu lit! , struggle against the master class, the capitalists, and against their 
11114 . 1111 /.rd Army force, the Government. 
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3. Tlie great mass of the working class can be consciously (itfuui. i 
for this task. Weighed with the burden of false education, prcju(li<» 1 

terrorism of the master class and the Government, they cannot hr I ' 

into organizations, consciously under the control of the Communist 

“4. It is the function of the Communists therefore, as a nm i . 

scious, militant, revolutionary section of the working class, to .. 

themselves into a party and by means of this party prepare the rc ,i ii 
working class for the struggle against the capitalist system and lh<- (■■n, „ 
ment. 

“5. The nature of the struggle—the overthrow of one clasM h, . 
other—makes it impossible, as history has shown, for a party will, ii, 

program to carry on its most essential work in the open. The ... . 

with the Government is so open and so frequent that the revolutioiiim . 
ganization working openly would be disrupted and ground to piece hi il. 
superior force of the State. The Communists, therefore, are compelli.l i 
function as an underground party—the Communist party. 

6. Work in the underground limits activities, is very cuml.., , 
and does not suffice for the overthrow of the capitalist system The . 
mumst party is obliged to penetrate all existing working class a,..l ,,e 

working class organizations to reach the masses, using these orgiini/.ii. 

as tools and auxiliaries of the Communist party. One of these or- ,.,, i, 
the open political party, consisting of revolutionarv workers, noi'-li ,l 
whom are real Communists. The program of this party, by its very o„i„., 
IS restricted in that it must adapt itself to the laws of the country. 

/. Ihis labor party can by no means replace the real Conn.. 

paity On the contrary, the underground party must be built ever i.li..,iin.| 

and firmer. It must guide and control the Labor party, through .. 

fluence of its membership, through its official organs and all other in.- . „| 
propaganda at its disposal. 

,] To perform its function as the directing and conlrollin- 

he Communist party must be made up of only the best, the most ..I 

the most tru.sted, tried and intelligent section of the working class. )i .. 

exercise a rigid discipline, removing from its ranks all who merrlv ...in 
piehend the principles of Communism but fail to carry on the woil. ,.l iln 
parly. Not understanding alone, but activity, willingness to sacril,. , . \ 

^ do every kind of dangerous work must determine membership n. iln 
Lonununist party. * 

“9. The tasks of the Communist party and all the organizalim,., llm) 
It creates must be clearly defined, in order that all may serve their p.iii.i.M 
without conflict and waste or duplication of effort. The specific .. 

stnw different stages of the development of ll„ , i.,„ 

struggle At the present preparatory period undoubtedly a large .. „| 

he work can be done m many parts of the country openly, leaving l,„ lh» 
underpound party functions which, though limited in quantity nev. 1 iIh.Imm 

are of extreme importance, without which no real Communist ... 

can be conceived of. 

10 . The mam task of the Communist party is to organize imus 
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1.1 Communist education and propaganda, thus insuring that the full 
MiimniHt message is made clear at all times. The Communist party 

I .Miry on all such work as cannot be done openly; it must build and 
, llie Labor party and other open organizations and direct their 

ilirM. 

I I. The Communist party must at least once a month issue its 
tiin, <lcaling theoretically and analytically with all the problems of the 
h aggle and of the party. It shall give direction to and formulate the 
m for the work of all its open organizations. The attitude of the 
..iiinnist party to its open organizations and especially the Labor party 

II b(‘ a favorable and encouraging one. It must, however, always point 

• till’ deficiencies in the activities of the Labor party. The Communist 
■, ball devise ways and means of reaching the membership of the Labor 

• • wilh its illegal organ in order to further their education- The Com- 
M I party must also issue all such literature as cannot be published 
dlv 

The Communist party must issue leaflets dealing with, the 
' \\v^ of the workers in a realistic manner, so that the masses will 
i.ivi- that the Communist party understands the struggle, but it is 
■ Mr to work openly because of the nature of its organization. 

I’b The Communist party must constantly make recruits to its 
I 1 from the membership of the Labor party, labor unions and other 
‘I mg class organizations. It is one of the main tasks of the Communist 
h In develop and strengthen its organization. 

Id. The groups of the Communist party must meet regularly at 
' mire a month. 

IT). The Communist party is the section of the Communist Inter- 

• -II il in this country and is the only body capable of stating the oflScial 
iimi of the Communist International. 

K). The task of the Labor party is to participate directly in the every- 
‘iiif gles of the workers, endeavoring to develop the struggles for imme- 
neiuls into revolutionary mass struggles. It must conduct open propa- 

• nl'i and education, participate in the elections, issue papers and leaflets on 

ba ds of immediate demands, bringing the masses more and more to 
Communist position. As far as possible all editors of the Labor party 
•I must be members of the Communist party. 

17. Through the Labor party membership the Communist party per- 

• all existing working class organizations acting as nuclei within the 
11 .ti«/:ition. In the labor unions the Labor party must form a left wing 

• M.f as nucleus and taking the leadership in it. 

Id. The Communist party shall endeavor to establish the same dis- 
I Imm . wage scale and regulations for all ofiicials of the Labor party 
ml it . open organizations as prevail in the Communist party. It must 
I I . ’ be remembered that the real revolutionary party—the American 

I. of the Communist International—is the Communist party of America, 

ml I bat the Labor party is but an instrument which it uses the better 

• • 11 V out the work among the masses. Only through membership in 
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the American section of the Communist International—^the Commmil»-i 
party of America can the American workers become members ol iIik 
C ommunist International. 

'19. As organs of the Communist party the Labor party and (Him 
open organizations must be under its direction and control. The dis( l|»)ln* 
of the Communist party is supreme for Communist party members. I Ik 
convention of the Communist party must be held prior to the convnillitu 
of the Labor party and determine all policies for the party and ;ill ih 
open organizations. It is the duty of the committees and of the incml.i • 
ship to carry out these policies in the Labor party and all other organ(/*( 
tions. In order that the work of the Communist party and Labor imih 
may be conducted properly and the Communist party at the same lihic 
be safeguarded from the clutches of the Government, the Executive Lmim 
mittee elected at the convention of the Communist party shall dividf- it.in 
two parts, the major part becoming the Number One Department and di smI 
ing itself to the carrying out in the Communist party of the policicM 1 1 **! 
down by the convention and the Executive Committee, the minor p.iil I- 
coming the Number Two Department and devoting itself to carryitJi- 
in the Labor party the policies laid down by the convention and I Ik* 
Executive Conunittee. 

"20. This policy of division of work shall be followed in all miI. 
ordinate committees of the Communist party. 

"21.^ The functions of organizers of the Communist party and I .d.M» 
party being different, and the safety of the organization making it iin)»» i 
ative, the organizers of the Communist party shall, as a rule, iml U 
the organizers of the Labor party. ’ 

"22. The Communists must seek to control all committees in iIk’ I mIm^i 
party. By better understanding of principles and more active parlicip/iiliiU 
in the Labor work, they must win over the membership of the Labor |(iiily 
to the real Communist position. 

"23. Members of the Communist party must work as a niirlr im hi 
the Labor party. Although all the policies are laid down in the ConiiHiiidil 
party, the activities of the Communists in the Labor party evolvini' xmI 
of these policies must be left to the understanding, better organizall(»ii 
generalship of the members of the Communist party. 

"24. Communist party members act as a caucus in the Lahoi 
nuclei in the labor unions. Decisions on all important matters imiH hi 
made in caucus meetings. 

"25. As the situation becomes more revolutionary, the Lah<n ('imIIi 
gaining the support of the masses, will become more revolutionary ii» I'iMHj 
character and activity. In such a situation, the Labor party shall foiiii*dl|f 
amalgamate with the Communist party and assume its name. 

"2'6. The underground Communist party, remaining as an org.im/.illdll 
within the open party, must continue to be the directing and C(>nln»lliM| 
body. It remains intact and must continually be strengthened. Ther(* nm 'l III 
a periodical purging of its ranks and the discipline made more rigid, 
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•! from the open party and other open organizations must be introduced 

• lln^ underground organizations. 

27. Even though the Communist party shall have come above ground 

• i Met as the section of the Communist International, the underground 

tiii/.alion remains as the directing organ of the open Communist party- 
I important policies must first be taken up by the underground organiza- 
i ( 111(1 its decisions put through in the open party. The underground 

• I continually be reinforced, since even when fighting in the open, the 
I ilics of the open party will depend on the vigor, understanding, 
I' Ky and generalship of the underground organization. The open party 

i»f a mass party cannot have the discipline and understanding of an 
!• I/'round organization and will respond to calls to action only in 
■|Mnlion as the underground membership is disciplined and exerts in- 
' IKc. This status will continue up to and through the revolution and to 

• lablishment of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 

The thesis on tactics adopted by the Third International sets forth, 
- ii;*: other things, that: 

The new international labor organization is established for the pur- 

• of organizing united action of the world proletariat, aspiring toward 
iime goal: the overthrow of capitalism, the establishment of the Die- 

1 hip of the Proletariat, and of an international Soviet republic, for 
I oinplete elimination of classes and the realization of Socialism, the 
' • ( Klep toward the communist commonwealth.” 

Commenting on this, the Communist party of America has officially 
' I J that: 

Tliis definition of the aims of the Communist International laid 

I II in the statutes, distinctly defines all the questions of tactics to be 
I mI. . . . The world revolution, i, e., the decay of capitalism and 

• concentration of the revolutionary energy of the proletariat, its organi- 
iit.ji into aggressive, victorious power, will require a prolonged period 
' e volutionary struggle. . . . The Communists declared, while the 
ii. war was raging, that the period of imperialism was making for an 

II h of social revolution, i. e., of a long series of civil wars in a number 
I . ipiialistic countries, and of wars between the capitalist states on one 

= 1 . 1 . Kiid proletarian states and exploited colonial peoples on the other side.” 

liraring these statements in mind, with particular emphasis on the 
|l... of the Communist International, through the Communist party of 
lira, it is interesting to read a statement in Truth, which speaks officially 
I . ilir party, in its issue of August 4, 1922, where it says: 

* Mere talk, regardless of its eloquence or volume, will not expose 
(I.. . Mpitalists to the working class. The Communists must put forward 
... irti‘ proposals. Tangible, immediate demands in line with the workers^ 
iui ... it must be made on the Government, Our activity in Congress is sub- 
( Imiv to and dependent upon the mass struggle on the outside. The 
I .^-roisie will do their best to kill all our propositions. They will refuse 
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even lo ronsider the w^-kers’ problems. This will materially ai.l iii In 
posing the capitalist. This will help us to give a political chaiacici in llm 
whole struggle . . . Wlien we make" these^ definite de;u'm,l!, '! 

teinment, when we put forward our immediate legislative ..mb 

ruh°l'sn!!!l ^ of solving the insolvable-thf contradi, tion» !,j- 

nf^nlml t V t“' masses around practical conercle |il,uil 

of combat which will further draw them into the struggle against ihe »|hIii 
and expose its class character.” ^ 

Early hi September, 1922, a delegation of the Communist pmlv ..I 
America sailed for Europe and established itself, where it discussr.l uiili 

the Russian Communist leader plans for an intensive campaign ... 

Congressmen of the l^ited States for the immediate recognition ol iI.m 

Soviet Government of Russia by this country. One of the Amciimn .. • 

munist leaders stated that certain Senators are already in line loi ililn 
drive and are all the time working toward securing such recogiiilinn. Ih 
said that these Senators are in constant communication with Comriinnnt 
leaders here and directly with the Commissariat for Foreign A!)mi, ih 
Moscow. He declared that the Moscow Government has determined to ym-iJ 
several millions of dollars on propaganda for recognition by the I'mlJ 
states if It could be assured of success as a result of this expendihnv, 

he general plan to be adopted, thus, was discussed in Moscuw ^vl)|| 

American citizens sitting in the conference. These Americans haw ..I.,, 

announced to the Communists that they must devote their attention lo rninlu 
people during elections both National and State.” | 

This del^ation sailed in September, 1922. In the latter pari of | 

ot that year Communist representatives went to Washington and lirl.l . mIIiI 
Itiences with members of the Congress of the United States. J 
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•IHE LABOR DEFENSE COUNCIL—WOMEN’S CLUBS 

• I in now historic Bridgman raid,—the spectacular capture by the 

• 'I • illiuH of the State of Michigan of a group of Communists, with a 

m| incriminating documents, w^ho had met in the woods in annual secret, 
'• ‘I convention to further the plans of the Communist party of America, 

I I I lie direction of Lenin, Trotsky, et aL, to overthrow by violence the 
* •iiiiienl of the United States and destroy the American concept of home 

• * liiirch,—had a galvanic effect upon the ring of arch-conspirators in 

• IIV It was immediately suspected that someone, on one side or the other 

• lilt factional fight within the party, had been guilty of divulging 

• I and revealing the fact of the illegal meeting to the authorities as a 
- In defeat the rival faction. This factional fight had been almost en- 

' ' I M illed before the Bridgman convention met and one of the reports at 
ill ■iivetition dealt with this feature of the situation in the United States. 

• • I Inlay in the carrying out of the destructive program of the party in 
.tmlry had been caused by this division in the organization. 

l•lllMcdiately upon receipt of information regarding the raid and the 

• MMiijiinut breaking up of the convention before its work had been ac- 

..jdi ilicd, Moscow started a courier post baste to the United States bearing 

Mill liini peremptory orders from the Executive Committee of the Com- 
Hmmm'I International to both factions in the American party to unite at 
iiiit • Tlie minority faction was ordered to submit without further delay 
|m ill* ^viIl of the majority; and the majority was ordered to admit the 
liilnnMiv without prejudice. Both factions were reminded of the “iron 
i|l • clause in the regulations of conduct and membership in the 

( MUMHiiiilst organization. Expulsion from the party and from the entire 
( HiMHiiiiiisl movement was the penalty of any individual who refused to 
|i|n i ihiri command to unite. 

riir (•ourier by whom these orders were dispatched reached the United 
III Ml* « l/il(i in September, 1922, and on October 1 representatives of the 
|||H|H»iiv and minority factions were called into secret conference in New 
full. h» hear the orders from headquarters. There was nothing left to do, 
[iif • spiiLsion from the Communist party and the world-wide organization 
II" place for such radicals to make their bed. They could not join the 
[IlMH* IiciIh, socialists or any other radical organization, because of the bitter 
iImIiI iIijiI had been made on all these bodies by the Communists. Certainly 
[nIhi I Mill Id not become conservatives of any stripe. They were branded with 
IfllHiiiiiimism, and if this brand were erased it would leave a scar by which 
Hpiiy I III I Id always be recognized as “traitors” to Communism. And the 
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records of millions slain without trial, by arbitrary dicta, in Russia tell t| 
whole tale of the “traitor” to Communism. 

This party division having been healed the organization immcdiiill 
turned its united attention to the meeds of those arrested at the Bridgitij 
raid. Through the energetic efforts of the American Civil Liberties Unifl 
whose radical activities have been noted in another chapter, some of 
prisoners had been released on bond, but others still languished in 
Michigan jail, awaiting trial. Money was most urgently needed (<► 
these men out of jail, and to prepare for the defense of the Comnnin!ii 
when they came to trial. It was then reported that Frank P. Walsh, hj 
returned from Moscow, was to be the chief attorney for the defense, 
engagement of these men cost money, real money, and it is safe Id dj 
that they would not be satisfied with contingent fees. It was common lepfl 
in Communist circles in New York that Walsh insisted upon a f»r | 
$50,000 for his services; one fourth to be paid at once, one fourth hi loi 
the trial opened and the remaining $25,000 before the first case wenl 
the jury. 

Numerous conferences were held by the leaders of the Coinninninln 
to how these funds were to be raised. Moscow could be counlrd 
for certain amounts, but Moscow has been a bit wary of sendinif h^tj 
to the United States much of the money it goes to such pains to ml 
here unless it is shown that it is absolutely necessary to make such 
lure. William Z. Foster, one of the delegates at Bridgman; Uo/ti 
B aldwin, draft dodger, of the American Civil Liberties Union; 

Debs, now out of jail after being pardoned for his anti-American fu llvlit 
./ during the war; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, the active woman radical, oh 
^^.JPorkers’ Defense Union; and others were concerned in these confornn 
For several weeks these conferences went on, committees were 114 
in all parts of the country, and plans were matured for establisliin|| 
the connections possible to present a “united front” of “labor” in dr 
these men accused of conspiracy. One interesting phase was the 
American Federation of Labor was “hooked” in the plan. On Oel. 7 . H 
William Z. Foster was in New York, working on the plan of I lie Ik 
Defense Council- It was suggested to him by a fellow CommnnlHl 
would be possible to get the endorsement of from six to ten orgaiilil 
which were members of the American Federation of Labor; these enj 
ments could be sent to other member organizations; and when a pn(| 
number had been obtained all the endorsements could be printed in aj 
form and sent broadcast until the entire Federation could be siiid 
joined in the Labor Defence Council. This plan was adopted an»l 
like a charm. 

The work of national organization was begun early in S('[ti 
while a number of the Bridgman prisoners were still in jail unable In 
the bonds necessary for their release. By this time it had been aj'ii 
inasmuch as the Communist party of America, which is an illegal ami 
ground organization, could not direct the fight to aid the Iblq 
prisoners, the Workers’ Party of America, as a legal organizali<»u 
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Dear Friend: “• *»*• 

th. y®“ InforBation of the pro«re«» 

at so-called Michigan VanVn 

fUh ^ I day it is becoming clearer that . 

assemhiflffA^^ trial is the right of free speech and ifre# 
ssemblage in America, as well as such due processes of 

ut 'jrLk’p^^wllsh democratic society. 

Mr. Frank?. Walsh, attorney for the defense, has stated 

clearly that the provisions of the Criminal Syndicalist 
Acts, i^der which Foster and his associates have been 
brou^t to trial, violate the Constitution of the state 
of Michigan and the Constitution of the United States! 
Evidence for this contention is fast becoming abundant. 

A group of men and women met together peacefully lu 
business of their party organization, con- 
templating no acts of violence and cherishing no intent 
to promote or induce acts of violence, was itself treated 
with utmost violence by the officers of the law. If ever 
® involving persecution and tyranny, it 

®®bo of the disgrace- 
P?a^es terrorism, .hich .as one of th. 

The defense of these men and women, now on trial 
is an expensive one. Large sums of money must be raised 
to guarantee them Justice. This money can come only 
fro.Ti those who believe in the vindication of basic 
democratic rights in this country. We appeal to you to 
help us in this cause. Read the inclosed pamphlet glvliiM 
the sto^ of the case and then send your contribution 
in the inclosed envelope. 

Sincerely yours. 
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MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE LABOR DEFENSE COUNCIL 
Accpurus audiied by Stuart Chase, C. P. A. 


for ^ by the Labor Defense Council, organized to nilHi. 

^ communists arrested at Bridgman. Mich. Facsimllr hIhiii 

Kirchwey, Roger Baldwin. Capt. Paxton Hibl.I.ii, 
TTnt«iL ^ 1 ’ Thomas, Rev. Percy Stickney Grant and llov 

appear at the bottom. The name of Father John A. Rvim of \ 
incton appears conspicuously in the organization along with that of Wiiriiim /, (l 
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I Mimnunists, should assume the leadership. This was particularly fitting 
Iti i iiuse William F. Dunne, the party candidate for the governorship of 
nf'W York, was one of those arrested at Bridgman as a delegate to the Com- 
(iiiiiiiHt convention- This, of course, established the immediate connection 
t'lwcon the Communist party and the Labor Defence Council, for the 
Wnikors’ Party is not allowed to ^^ke any steps on any matter without 
Ijiivliig the approval of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
I'Hily. Accordingly, on Sept. 24th, C. E. Ruthenberg, a Communist and a 
iti'Irgale to the Bridgman convention, w'ho w^as secretary of the Workers’ 
tMMiy, sent out an official order to ‘To All Party Branches, District Organ- 

and Federation Secretaries,” w^hich read in part as follows: 

“'rhe Central Executive Committee of the party has decided that the 
|i**»ly must take the initiative in bringing into existence an organization 
bMrli will unite the w^orkers in the defence struggle. 

“For this purpose the Labor Defence Council wdll be organized. 

“The Labor Defence Council wdll be a delegated body w^hich will in- 
(lihlo representatives of the Trade Unions, the Trade Union Educational 

I I ii'iie (William Z. Foster’s Communist organization within the trade union 
iwMxiMnent of the United States and so recognized by the Soviet Government 
it llussia) the Workers’ party, the Socialist party, the Farmer-Labor party, 
li=* Socialist-Labor party, the I. W. W., the Proletarian party, the United 
li iliTS, liberal organizations and workers’ social, relief and cooperative 
»•*( uiiizations. 

“'riie purpose of the Labor Defence Council will be: 

“To conduct the defence of the victims of the Michigan raids and those 
Jih 'iled in connection with the Michigan case in other parts of the country 
i((il lo defend other similar cases arising out of the present attack upon 
I lb* working class movement. 

I “To broaden this defence so as to develop in connection with a mass 
■uvnnent of the workers to re-establish the right to strike, the right to 
the right of assemblage and freedom of press and speech. To 
hfilvr part of the defence campaign an attack upon criminal syndicalism 
ywit and similar laws directed against the working class movement and to 
Wiiic their repeal. 

I “To raise the funds necessary for the legal defence as well as for the 
■|(ution and propaganda against infringements on the rights of the workers. 
M "The immediate steps to be taken is for each city central committee 
Hptu such exists and for each branch w^here there is no city central com- 
Htlnr to: 

H "I,—Elect a committee to initiate the w^ork of organizing a Labor De- 
B|('r (louncil. 

■ **2.—This committee should send an invitation to other local w^orking 

organizations to send delegates to the Labor Defence Council. This 
^Uldiion should not be sent in the name of the Workers’ party but by the 
^bvUioiiul committee as a provisional committee of the Labor Defence 
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Council. If possible, some well-known trade unionist should be iiicliidfln 
in this committee. 1 

The Local Defence Council should at once begin a campaign ofl 
agitation and money raising. It should hold public meetings, have i<‘.snlui 
tions introduced in the unions and in every way possible stir the workni*i ! 

of a united stand against the capitalist attack.” j 

headquarters of the Labor Defence Council was established 
166 West Washington street, Chicago, and the ‘‘Provisional National Couiij 
mittee was made up of the followu'ng members: Roger N. Baldwin, Anuiril 
^an Qvil Liberties Union; Dennis M. Batt, Proletarian party, Detroit; 
eit M, Buck, editor New Majority, Farmer-Labor party; Eugene V. Dehni 
Socialist party of America; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Workers’ D(;lr.i(i|| 
Union of New York; Moritz J. Loeb, formerly of the Civil Liberties UnhiH 
of Chicago, now with the Workers’ party of America. The “Coopi^rallni 
Committee of Defendants” of the Council included Earl R. Browder, nswUh 
ant secretary of Foster’s Trade Union Educational League; William K, 
Dunne, labor editor of The Worker, official English organ of the Workf’in^ 
party, and candidate for governorship of New York; William Z. Fimlor* 
himself, as secretary-treasurer of the Trade Union Educational League; mill 
Charles E. Ruthenberg, national executive secretary of the Workers’ ji.iilVi 
who sent out the orders quoted above. Foster was national secretary of tlin 
Council and Loeb, assistant secretary. The purposes of the organi/nlI mO 
were set forth by it in a secret report in a single paragraph as follows* 

“To unite all radical, liberal and conservative organizations to fiMnt 
the Labor Defence Council. The purpose of this council is to defrnd ih#‘ 
Reds arrested in Michigan, to raise bail money, to hold defence mrrinn i 
and to carry on agitation in their behalf.” 

One of the first things done by the organization was the appoinlmnil ul 
a publicity department to flood the daily newspapers of the countrv will* 
propaganda for the movement. ^Tress releases” were issued and 
broadcast. Much of the material thus furnished was printed in rc[miiihU 
new’spapers ignorant of the fact that they were printing appeals for a niMut 
ment aimed at the overthrow of the country. One such release, one <>( diti 
first sent out, was entitled, “Defence Is the Need of the Hour!” Il 
marked for “immediate release,” and read as follows: 

“Immediately upon the publication of the dastardly Daugherty iiijmii^ 
lion and the arrest of the so-called agitators at Bridgman, Mich., liir |mmi 
gressiye section of the labor movement united in a strong protest 
these intolerable attacks upon our fundamental constitutional rights. LtdiMf 
bodies all over the country condemned the proceedings in no unrodithl 
terms. Special mass meetings were called for Sunday, Oct. 1. The 
Federation of Labor denounced ‘the unlawful invasion of a meelin,-;/ lUII 
‘the indiscriminate arrest, without warrants or due process of law, ol mH 
and women.’ The Minneapolis Trades and Labor Council denoumr-i \h$ 
attack ‘of certain labor-hating, labor-baiting detectives’ as ‘the ever pM<»i H| 
methods and tactics of tyranny, and of financial tyrants and exploih'irt Iti 
control of Government-’ 
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“New York will take its first decisive action against these attacks upon 
11- rights of labor at the huge protest meeting, arranged by the Labor De- 
'• m Council, for Friday evening, Oct. 6, at the Central Opera House, 67lh 
iicct and Third Avenue. The speakers wdll include two of the arrested 
"i< II, William Z. Foster, the noted secretary of the Trade Union Educational 
I ■ «;';ue, and C. Ruthenberg, secretary of the Worker’s party of America; 

• Baldwin, secretary of the Civil Liberties Union, and J. Louis Eng- 

• l*‘ld, editor of The Worker.^* 

The hand of William Z. Foster can be seen in this publicity. It was 
!• nde to appear that this was a spontaneous movement of the labor unions 
-ml the citations from the Chicago and Minneapolis federations were pur- 
(•••mly designed as a trap, for both of these organizations are extremely 
' «dical and have indorsed much of the work of Soviet Russia, especially 
'll ibis country. The fact, however, that the Workers’ party was back of 

• ii whole movement show^ed its connection with the Communist party of 
^iiM’i'ica. 

'I’rusted Communists were in charge of the organizing work of the 
I tlior Defence Council in the chief cities of the country. For example, 
III riiiladelphia the w^ork was in the hands of Morris Kushinsky, whose par¬ 
ts name is Hoffman and who was district organizer of the third district of 
d r Communist party. Immediately upon receipt of the instructions from 
lliilh(‘nberg, Kushinsky, alias Hoffman, called a meeting, on Sept. 19, of 

• Cily Central Committee of the Workers’ party to begin the work of organ- 

• iii}i, the Labor Defence Council of Philadelphia. One of the first things 
d.iiK* was to urge the foreign-born Communist members of the party to be- 

-inc citizens of the United States to save themselves from prosecution under 

I ' which affect only alien agitators. The famous Philadelphia “sucker 

II I ' was brought out and checked off with a view to seeing how much cash 
■ iild be raised from this source- This is the list of the Workers’ party and 
■IIIa ins names of Philadelphians who, they say, may be called upon for aid. 

!<■ I In* list are the names of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the governor of 
r. iinsylvania; David Wallerstein, prominent lawyer and member of the 

I lul Liberties Bureau; Francis Fisher Kane, former United States district 
iiMiiiey; T. Henry Walnut, former assistant United States district attorney; 

1^ Helen Murphy, a well-known woman physician; Mrs. Walter Cope, a 
'• I of Francis Fisher Kane; Miss Margaret Cope, niece of Mr. Kane; 
Ml . (ieorge Burnham, of the family wffiich owns part of the Baldwin Loco- 
tih-iive Works; six members of the wealthy Biddle family, which is con- 
(M. Ii il with the Drexel interests; and Asa S. Wing, who was in charge of 
ii • local work of relief for the Near East. There are several hundred names 
Ihis list. 

I'oster and Ruthenberg, both defendants in the Bridgman cases, were 
I-Ml .-nlarly active in organizing the local Labor Defence Councils as 

I I Mifhcs of the national body, and travelled over a great part of the East 
I - 'I lug at meetings in various cities. Practically all of these meetings were 
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used to spread Communist propaganda as well as to raise money for llm 
defence of Foster, Ruthenberg and the others. 

The question of financing the defence on as large a scale as was plaiitH’tl, 
presented a considerable problem. With lawyers’ fees of unusual size to !••• 
paid, bail money to be furnished, anticipated fines and support of the I'miii 
ilies of the prisoners, as well as the providing of a kind of sinking Inn.I 
for the future contests with the authorities, the Communists were in diHicnl 
.t^es to raise the money required. Large sums in the aggregate were rai “ .I 
in the meetings held as often and in as many places as possible. The Aim i 
ican Civil Liberties Union also contributed largely both with funds anti 
legal advice—the services of 800 lawyers were offered by this organizatn.n 
—but in addition to this a call went forth to Moscow for additional finain i il 
aid. Moscow may be counted upon to provide money when necessary. Hi.i 
In the end the American people provide the funds- This is the resiill "I 
the carefully kept ‘‘sucker lists,” collections taken at the meetings, and il.. 
funds which Moscow gets directly from the American public, includm/. 
sums collected by Russian actors, dancers and artists in this, country, win. I. 
were referred to in a previous chapter. 

There are many means by which the Communists have planned In ' 
cure cash from citizens of the United States, this money to be used niil... 
in full or in part for the overthrow of this Government by violence. Vmi n.iM 
industrial organizations are disguises for raising such funds. The cniii.. 
tion of the Friends of Soviet Russia with the Moscow Government I-, lu.. 
well known to need repeating. This organization issued a circular wln.li 
indicated that Sydney Hillman’s organization, the Russian-American In.In* 
trial Corporation, was in very close touch with the Friends of Soviet Hu i *. 
and an interesting part of the scheme was to use the old plea of ium.h 
“ starving” children. The circular reads: 

“Friends of Soviet Russia starts big campaign for Russian-Aiu. n. n* 
Industrial Corporation and children’s homes in Soviet Russia. 

“The Friends of Soviet Russia, Local New York, has just nprn. .1 
joint ceunpaign for the Russian-American Industrial Corporation and Mi.- 
Children’s Homes in Soviet Russia. 

“The corporation, formed recently in the Amalgamated, has l«-» iu 
purpose the promotion of industrial activity in Russia by raising :.ullt. imi 
capital to start large factories. A million dollars is needed for llu* m.ui J 
capital, and thousands have already purchased stock, which sells al Mu ^ 
share. Every worker who wishes to see Soviet Russia prosper inu i I. dil 
his financial assistance to this project. Further details with regaul n- iIi»- 
corporation and the campaign to be conducted will be published lul. i 

“The second big item on the program of the Friends of Soviri IIm ..U 
is the drive to raise enough money to support ten thousand starvini*; . LiI I.mi 
in Soviet Russia. As a result of the terrible famine millions of lilil' • li'i 
dren have lost their parents and are now helpless. To save them I m.i.i i.m 
vation, and death from the freezing blasts of winter, an internal ioiml .!»in¬ 
is being conducted to rescue these millions of children. The quol.i :»lli'i)»u| 
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• . I lie Friends of Soviet Russia to support is ten thousand. The method of 

• ‘=dng money is as follows: 

“Organizations interested in saving these children can do so by adopt- 
•ii one or more of them. Five dollars down and two dollars a month for 
I months will support one child for a whole year- This means $290 
ten children per year. Those interested in adopting children should at 
"M l* communicate with the local office, 208 East Twelfth Street. To carry 
I - »lh of these drives over the top the Friends of Soviet Russia will call a 

• tu'rni conference of labor organizations interested in Russian Relief and 
H. construction.” 

The “Amalgamated” referred to in this communication is the Amal- 
nialcd Clothing Workers’ Union of America, which is closely associated 
lilt the Communists in the Russian regime. That fact, and the fact that 
Friends of Soviet Russia is a Moscow-controlled organization show 
! fiinly enough the destination of funds raised in this way. In addition to 
“lime facts, however, is the fact stated by Litvinov, among other Russian 
iicials, that there is no longer any danger of famine in Russia. 

In a document found at Bridgman at the time of the raid of the illegal 
•iivcntion of Communists was one on Work Among Women, in which it is 
'I forth that “the famine appeal is the most practical means for penetrating 
-.men’s clubs, leagues, etc.” And already work has been directed by the 
I Miiiinunists to win support of their cause among women’s organizations of 
.1 classes. An elaborate program for this work was adopted at the Bridg- 

• II convention, going into such detail as the canvassing of cities, block 
. Iilock, and block organizations for the Communists. The thesis adopted 

.‘MiIm as follows: 

“llie interest of the working class demands the recruiting of women 

• -In I he ranks of the proletariat fighting for Communism. 

“Wherever the question of the conquest of power arises, the Communist 
I Ilies must consider not only the great source of weakness to the prole- 
i..iim struggle of an uninformed mass of housewives, farmers’ wives and 

• men workers in the industrial field, but also the fact that on the other 
I nd, proletarian women once awakened are among the most tenacious fight- 

f elements in the class struggle. 

“The experiences of the Russian Soviet Republic proved in practice the 

• ipnriance of the participation of women workers and peasants in defence 
I I he Republic as well as in other activities of Soviet construction. 
U.i alone must serve as a lesson in all countries; while here in America 

' have recently had several thrilling examples; notably in the part work- 
..i . lass women played in the Chicago packing strike and the miners’ 
in Kansas, in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

“(Communism, which alone affords women economic and social equal- 
>1 (liid the necessary conditions for motherhood without conflicting with 
"Man’s social obligations or hindering her creative work for the benefit 
I lety, should be the aim of all women fighting for emancipation. But 
' M.iiiunism is also the final aim of the entire proletariat. Consequently, 

• I. I niggle of the proletariat woman must be carried on in the interests 
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of both the men and the women of the proletariat under a united leadership 
‘one and indivisible’ to the entire proletarian movement. 

“With Karl Marx we affirm that there is no specific women’s question 
and no specific women’s movement. But in present day society there nn 
nundreds of thousands of working-class women in separate women’s of 
ganizations and millions of workers’ and farmers^ wives with a lower stain 
than a wage slaves, isolated from the general stream of organized endenvot 
who must be reached and drawn into the struggle for Communism by s|m 
cific methods of approach. 

“It is therefore imperative that women’s committees be created to dr 
vise and carry into practice the specific methods that will win the woinrn 
of the working class to the Communist ideal and that will unite them Uu 
and link them up with the general proletarian struggle. 

“Women’s work that immediately presents itself may roughly be cbi 
sified in four categories. 

“(1) Work among the women organized in trade unions or organi.'j< 
tions affiliated with trade unions. 

“(2) Work among unorganized women. 

“(3) Work in women’s organizations other than trade union* 
mothers’ clubs, housewives’ leagues, cooperatives, nationalist groups, wlvllit. 
social or cultural, etc. 

“(4) Emergency work, such as work among strikers’ wives, etc. 

“In this field the most important work presents itself. The WonuM. . 
7rade Union League proposes to reorganize the former ‘Women’s Auxiliaih « 
of the wives of trade unionists into industrial housewives’ leagues. 

‘The Women’s Trade Union League is at present logging along, W .h. 
the introduction of new blood it could be made a powerful weapon. iMm i. 
of our first activities should be directed to this work wherever pov il.l. 
Were we to carry on a successful campaign, eventually capturing the I* *.l 
ership, we would be in a peculiarly strategic position for furthering wotn- •. 
work of all kinds, including emergency work. 

“Some of our best women are fortunately already very active tti »!•* 
organization. 

“In order intelligently to lay the ground-work in trade union' 
other categories of women’s organizations the questionnaire prepare .I |.| 
the Women’s National Committee should be filled out with cair mimI 
thoroughness. 

“The famine in Russia places not alone a solemn duty upon ir. I mI 
also offers us an unparalleled opportunity to reach the great unoij^mi • .| 
masses of proletarian women; to crystallize their sentiment and win ili.m 
for the proletarian struggle- 

“To realize permanent gains from the use of this opportunity tin* Mntli 
system is proposed for adoption for all women’s committees. The foll.n. in^ 
is offered as a method upon ^vhich to proceed: 

“(1) Organize a women’s block committee of no less tliaii tin.* 
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“(2) Select a block for activity, operating in one block at a time upon 
I In* follow-up plan, 

“(3) Secure a small hall or store soliciting its free use for relief 
work. 

“(4) Print simple, attractive tickets admitting two to hear stories 
111(1 see pictures of Russia, promising also other entertainment. 

“(5) Make house-to-house canvass several consecutive days before 
mri'ting, discovering the women sympathizers and leaving one or two 
tickets in exchange for a promise to use them. 

“(6) In the course of the canvass discover block talent in children 
grown folks. Arrange to utilize it, no matter how crude or untrained, 
in the block meetings, thus providing the promised entertainment and 
creating a basis for local interest in future block meetings of a similar 
niiture under the same auspices. 

“(7) One-fifth of those receiving invitations to attend may be relied 
•=»! to be present in a meeting. Tickets should be issued wdth the usual 

• ult in mind. 

“(8) Slides and lanterns can be supplied by local relief centers or 
"lilnined through application to the B (legal branch of the Communist 
I'Mily) national ofl&ce. Instructions for their use are simple. Any member 
"I the block committee wishing to use the outfit could learn to operate it 
mIi night’, w^hile the simple explanations of the pictures can be made by 
•Miyone, as there is a certain easy system that a child could learn, that comes 
’ illi the slides. 

“(9) At the meeting, w^hich should be given a neighborly, friendly 
luiosphere, enlist the women as members of the block committee to help 
I In famine-striken mothers and children of Soviet Russia. All who join 
-ilMMild be recorded in the Women’s Division of the B. 

“(10) The Working Class Women’s Block Committees should be 
"Inplcd as the offiicial name of these groups throughout the country. 

“(11) Arrange for the next conunittee meeting in the home of one of 

• Ilf. women where work, entertainment, collection of clothing, money, food 
• . sale of literature, block meetings and talks may be planned in harmony 
iili local needs, etc. 

“(12) In these activities pride in local talent must be utilized to 
I M l the hopeful elements more closely together that the clarifying process 
•M «V go on in a friendly, social atmosphere. 

“It is necessary to point out future possibilities. It should be clear 
' III! our comrades that the block committees can become a vital force 
die general proletarian struggle. 
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“Third, work in women’s organizations other than trade unions. 

“Again, among the organized women generally, the famine appeal 
the most practical means for penetrating women’s clubs, leagues, etc. Tin* n- 
women’s organizations are very numerous. 

“It is suggested that when our data concerning women’s organizaliom 
are returned with the questionnaires we choose those whose prolelarimi 
character is best fitted to our aim, gradually widening our activities as w*' 
build up our forces. 

“Fourth, the Women’s National Committee should at all times have ii • 
eyes fixed on the industrial horizon. When great industrial conflicts presenl 
themselves it should have its plans perfected for prompt emergency w^nl 
among those working women more clearly involved in the conflicts. Willi 
the organization of the Women’s Committees completed, work in the m 
dustrial districts will be greatly facilitated. 

“These four types of work will be all that our present forces will 
be equal to: the work in the Women’s Trade Union League, organizalinn 
of the unorganized, penetration of other women’s organizations throiieli 
famine relief appeals, etc., and emergency work. This is an ainbirnMM 
program. 

“Sub-committees for each category could be named to facilitate iIm 
work in the first three types of activity, while emergency work con hi !»• 
assigned to a sub-committee appointed when an emergency arises oi m 
anticipated.” 

In an interesting article, published May 1, 1922, The Woman Pntnoi 
says that “the so-called Tan-American Conference of Women’ at BalliiiinM' 
called by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the International Wnnmu 
Suffrage Alliance and honorary president of the National League of Wnim M 
Voters, was in reality “The Women’s Third International.” The it»li«l»‘ 
is too long for quotation here, but seven short paragraphs give all ImmI 
Americans food for thought. It is not charged here that the women ini* i 
ested in this meeting, the first of its kind held in the United Staler, nn* 
working for Communism directly, but it behoves all loyal American w<mih ti, 
and men as well to “watch their step” in these times surcharged wllli 
danger. These paragraphs read: 

“The two former internationals were held in Zurich, in 1919, am! In 
Vienna, in 1921, under the names, ‘International Congress of Women’ Mini 
‘Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom.’ 

“‘Frequent changes of name,’ as advised by Nicolai Lenin, air i«» 
sorted to by the International feminist-pacifist bloc as often as necesMiiN, bill 
the entire movement originates with the International Woman’s SiiHniUii 
Alliance. 

“The work is divided up, like an army’s artillery, cavalry and iiihiiih|() 
into three mobile divisions: 

“The political, under Mrs. Catt and her ‘Inlernational Woman SiiI1mi||I 
Alliance’ and ‘League of Women Voters.’ 
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“The pacifist, under Miss Jane Addams and her ‘Women’s International 
I «ague for Peace and Freedom.’^ 

“The industrial, under Mrs. Raymond Robins and her ‘International 
l.nigue of Working Women’ and ‘Women’s Trade Union League.’ 

“The three branches are employed precisely as a wise general would 
■ I I gage artillery, cavalry or infantry; using all three together wherever 
iir(u.*ssary and each one alone for special objectives.” 

Voluntary organizations which are carrying on agitative propaganda or 
tvli’uJi have objectives to a greater or less extent in harmony with the pro- 
l iim of the Communist party of America are so numerous that it would be 
inpossible to list them. They may be found in every state in the union, 
M(1 several of the larger ones with headquarters in metropolitan centers 
!(' active in every state. In some instances, the work of such organizations 
I of so much value to the revolutionary forces that recognition is freely 
hmI officially accorded by the Communists. In other instances, the ob- 
|f'(’tives are praiseworthy, the personnel is above suspicion, and it is only 
Mil pausing to analyse that the adherence to collectivism as opposed to in¬ 
dividualism, or the tendency toward dependency on the state which is so 
»liaracteristic of socialism, becomes apparent. Between the two extremes 
dl grades of variations are to be found. As an example of the more radical 
I l>c, the Women’s Trade Union League may be mentioned. The League 
- MS originally started by Mrs. Raymond Robins, who was until quite recently 
Mil for many years, its president. Miss Agnes Nestor and Miss Rose 
■ linciderman figure prominently in its activities, the latter of whom is 
imw president. Its object is to organize trades unions composed of women, 
lid to federate those in existence. Its work is so much in harmony with 
ili.il of the Communist party of America that at the Bridgman Convention 
I Ilf' latter adopted a thesis which obviously looks upon it as occupying an 
I iportant strategical position in the united front of its lawful and open 
• i irhinery. So far as is known the leaders of the Women’s Trade Union 
I * iiguc have never repudiated this overture on the part of the Communist 
I Illy but on the contrary from time to time in its annual conventions, the 
I • 'gue has adopted resolutions indicative of its sympathy with the Moscow 
•vici government and in accord with the program of the Communist party, 

1 Mcmands” among other things that public utilities now run by the state 
I ■ Uirned over to workers’ control. In view of these and many other facts, 

iliul the Woman’s International League for Peace and Freedom is closely aligned 
ill the Third International in interest and objective is clearly shown in an adver- 
n . iiicnt which recently appeared in "The World Tomorrow”, and cited by The 
' .uin Patriot, in which it is stated that Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chl- 
■ • Is listed as a stockholder in the Russian-American Industrial Corporation 
I .Inov Hillman) along with Nicolai Lenin, Eugene V. Debs, Charles P. Steinmetz, 

.I 4 ’ongressman LaGuardia. The Woman’s Patriot also quotes the Federated Press 

I .11 tin as stating that Anna Louise Strong, for many years Moscow correspondent 
1 'lio Federated Press, and for the official American Communist organ, The Worker, 

. I.. to fill numerous lecture engagements during the winter and can be reached 

Mull House, No. 800 S. Halsted St.. Chicago, Ill. Press dispatches from Moscow 
. . .il\ indicate that some of the funds of the Russian American Industrial Cor- 
I . itIon in Russia had been misappropriated. 
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the Women’s Trade Union League may be considered as a part of the unih il 
front of the open and legal machinery of the Communist party of Amerir.i. 
regardless of whether the League or its leaders would desire such a d(‘Hi|r 
nation. On the other hand, it would be unjust to regard all individii.il 
members of the League as communists. Obviously, they are not. Many nl 
them have a purely nominal connection with the League, or though workiiij 
for its organic interests, are ignorant of the uses to which the League e> 
being put. 

The same is found to apply on appraising the nature of the activilir» 
of some other organizations. From the stand-point of hypersensitive hiinum 
itarianism, many of them have objectives which are excellent and desiuiidr 
provided we do not take into consideration the cost either in money m 
destructiveness to the state. It should be noted, however, that in alnio 
every instance, some individual or group among the leading spirits of /ur, 
particular society, can be found having direct or indirect connections willi 
the Communist party of America, while the numerical majority are (piii* 
above suspicion. For instance in such a class undoubtedly belongs the Ann • 
ican Association for Labor Legislation. It beseeches legislators for the adop 
tion of social insurance by the state. To it we owe the present worknien’s tmuii 
pensation laws which are on the statute books of the various states, (.om 
pulsory health insurance is a part of its legislative program but up to llio 
present, largely owing to the bitter opposition of physicians and the imI 
ministrative difficulties encountered in England, the Association has faih <1 
to achieve this end here. En passant, it should be said that these mciiMun 
were born of revolutionary socialism in the decade following 1860. 'I h* 
effect of its adoption means a lightening of responsibility on the purl mI « 
labor in the maintenance of a healthy well-balanced society, and quick jnLp 
tation of the working classes to the idea of dependency on the state. Saimi* I 
Gompers at one time a member of the A. A. L. L. resigned, repiidialiiij’ -ill 
its words and works. Social Insurance legislation is class legislation .in-1 
socialistic. The Soviet government of Russia has attempted with a niMti 
or less show of success to establish a complete system of social insin.in.' 

The most conspicuous generality which could be deduced from a lu-l' 
of the names of those connected with the management of the Americ.in Am 
sociation for Labor Legislation is the fact that aside from Andrew Finn 
seth, radical president of the Seamen’s Union, probably not one im bnl' M 
in his personal experience a history of having worked continuously for in', 
length of time at manual labor, certainly not Thomas Chadburn, its |m I 
dent, nor Adolph Lewisohn, its treasurer (1923). 

There are doubtless many people who have contributed to the supjM'il 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation who are far abovn iIim 
charge of consciously desiring the success of a subversive movemcul. M 
we subtract these from the membership and leaders of the organi/filiHii, 
there remains a large number who are prominently connected with thn 
radical movement and in some instances indirectly with the Comrniml*»| 
party of America. It is still an inexplicable mystery, how the Lusk ( mim 
mittee failed to give this organization due consideration. Among its run 
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liirijOLis officials are or have been in the past such well-known radicals as 
iis. Raymond Robins, organizer and president of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, which has just been considered and which is an important 
l».irl of the lawful open machinery of the Communist party of America, and 
Nl 1 associates Miss Agnes Nestor and Miss Mary Anderson; the Rev. John 
Ihiynes Holmes, the radical pacifist, and his friend and co-worker, Rabbi 
Irphen S. Wise; Owen Lovejoy, of whom more anon; Miss Lillian Wald, of 
il-’ Henry Street Settlement known as a member of the interlocking director- 
.ilr of radical organizations; Miss Jane Addams, famous for her interest in 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom; and a host of 
-dicrs of like thought. 

In general, there is a mutual sympathy for the objects which this class 

• I organizations desire to attain, an interlocking personnel in the director- 
ii’s, and programs which dovetail into each other that suggest common in- 
plration and mutual financial resources. They present the appearance of a 

•mitcd front, and might be deemed the shock-troops of an insinuating army 

• tl borers, whose province it is to wedge ignorant inertia aside and make 
.iioin for advancing communism. To call such organizations ‘"socialistic” 

opposed to communistic is in reality a distinction without a difference. 
I liuse systems differ in degree and not in principle. 

Among the papers uncovered by the raid on the convention of the Com- 

• uinist party of America at Bridgman, was one entitled, “Next Task in the 
» uinrnunist party of America”, consisting of orders from Moscow, signed 

• I he Executive Committee of the Communist International, Bukharin, Ra- 
•' Iv, and Kusinen. It is given in full in Appendix F. The careful reader 

ill be amazed at the progress which this program has already made, not 

• I lie result of the open support of the Communist party of America, but 
I he result of ceaseless propaganda by this type of voluntary organiza- 

'■iiti. The scar resulting from the repercussions of the Russian Bolshevik 

• volution on American social and political life is already a permanent one. 
^ one glances over the names of those who make up the personnel of these 
I inn-communistic radical groups, there will always be found the name of 
I • isolated individual, or group of individuals whose connections and friends 

• --•v be classed as dubious, or as having associations with those who are 
1 iiiiwn Communists. 

As for the “pale gray” organizations, the kind which bear all the ear- 
M.^uks of respectability, in number they are multitudinous. Also the clever 
> ly in which recognized organizations, may be used by the radicals for their 
l-m poses is in many instances instructive. To attempt an enumeration 
' ••iild be outside the scope of this book and to designate any definite or- 
I -m/ation as a part of the united front of the lawful propaganda machin- 
t i of the Communist party of America by examination of its personnel 
■lit I objectives would in many cases only raise a debatable question. But 
ilt il many are made use of with or without their official wish in the matter 
I iipparent. Of such is “The National Information Bureau” which will be 
- .'iiHidered for a space in that it has been of assistance to some of the dis- 
l -wd organizations. 
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According to its literature, the National Information Bureau wan • n 
tablished in 1918, and at present has offices at No. 1 Madison Avenue, INi 
York, the office building of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Compiiin 
"‘Special reports are issued to members on request, on any organization wiili 
in the field of the Bureau’s formal approval. The Bureau also repoil» i" 
members, as far as possible, on any enterprise in such related fields as lie 
following: 


Civic Reform 
Americanization 
Health Work 
Religious Work 
(non-sectarian) 
Propaganda 
(non-political) 
Negro Schools 


Soldier Magazines 
Child Welfare Magazines 
Semi-fra.ternal organizations, I.jIm.i 
unions, etc., seeking support Ii'-'m 
non members. 

Miscellaneous sem-commercial cnln 

prises with a genuine or spin i. 

humanitarian appeal. 


“Reports are now available to Bureau members on approximately 
agencies. New Investigations will be made promptly on receipt of m» 
quiries.” (Bulletin No. 8, 1921.) 

“By arrangement with the Charity Organization Society of New V«mI 
the Bureau is enabled to secure, for its members only, reports on Lm il 
New York agencies.” This fact places the National Information Iho) ... 
in direct connection with what is generally known among social woiL<< 
the country over as the “New York Charity Trust.” 

“77ie Bureau also issues exclusively for its members a special canhon^ 
ary hulletin.^^ (Italicized for emphasis.) 

“Organizations are approved on the basis of (a) complete infornuth.>» 
supplied by the organizations themselves and supplemented by necr.'.’.tif t 
investigation; (b) compliance with the standards adopted by the Bo.iiil 
Directors of the Bureau.” (Italicized for emphasis,) 

The Board of Directors has established a set of standards expr« 'm! 
in ten items, most of which, if not all, are entirely laudable. Two an- !•* i. 
reproduced to show that in these respects the standards are so flexildc lit a 
approval or disapproval, in any particular instance, will rest not >^.0 m»i. Ii 
on the standard as on the interpretation of the standard by Bureaiis nttunl 
of Directors. 


“2. A legitimate purpose with no avoidable duplication of the work »•! 
another efficiently managed organization. 

“3. Reasonable efficiency in conduct of work, management of instiluliuii v 
etc., and reasonable adequacy of equipment for such work, both material itud 
personal.’* 

The Bureau also states itself to be “an impartial investigating ageu. ^ 
does not express a judgment concerning the purposes of organizations wlnuf 
the value of these purposes is open to legitimate difference of opinion,” p d 
pably a standard which has wide latitude of interpretation. 

The Bureau apparently seeks to gain its financial support from orgnui " 
tions, firms and individuals willing to pay for the service, who desire iri\r ii 
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gal ions made of “national, social, civic or philanthropic organizations solicit¬ 
ing voluntary contributions.” There are naturally many people both among 
I he wealthier and the well-to-do classes wdio desire to be satisfied that any funds 
which they contribute will be properly disbursed, and the National Informa- 
lion Bureau is apparently the organization, from its point of view, w'hich is 
able and equipped to give them satisfaction. Presumably, then, the Bureau 
constantly receiving applications from such people, and in time would have 
li'^led large numbers of those w^ho are philanthropically inclined. “Qv^er 1700 
investigations have been made; forty per cent show undesirable conditions” 
11921). 


In detailing the scope of the work of the National Information Bureau, 
ilmlion has been called to certain dangerous potentialities, and it remains 
. examine the personnel of its organization as shown by its reports. 
I. Paul Cravath was apparently one of the earlier officials. He is widely 
I iinwii in New York as an attorney, and it is a matter of common knowl- 
drr that he had acted in a professional capacity for the banking firm of Kuhn, 
I nid) & Co., or for some of its partners as individuals. He appeared for 
li = Otto Kahn for instance, before the Federal Trade Commission at hear- 
Mi • appointed to investigate the facts as to the possibility of the existence 
I i\ moving picture trust. Literature describing the work of the Bureau in 
ill. year 1921, presents a list of names of the officers and directors, 
.winy of which are quite above the suspicion of being consciously involved 

any subversive organization. There are two divisions of the Board of 
niin lors, the first “representing the contributing public,” and the second 
irpresenting organized social work.” Of the names in the former division, 
iiil of Robert W. DeForest is perhaps the most conspicuous. He is a well 

I .iDwn attorney in New York City, an official in the Metropolitan Life In¬ 
in/nice Company, and a trustee of the Sage Foundation, etc., etc., etc. 
'iinong radicals he is widely and favorably known because of the fact that 
I. in or was president of the corporation which publishes The Survey, a 
...!!-azine which the Lusk Committee Report very conservatively classifies 

“a Liberal paper, having the endorsement of Revolutionary Groups”. 

I I editorial policy exhibits a tendresse for Soviet Russia which approaches 
... an intellectual way near to that which is exhibited by wordy brass 

.kies of The Communist. The Lusk Committee also brought out the 

I I Ihat The Survey was “subsidized by the Russell Sage Foundation^and 
1 .1 been receiving at the rate of $13,000 a year for the past nine years. 


The Lusk Committee Report also records the fact that Freedom, a paper 
published by the Ferrer group of anarchists at Stelton, N. J., and advocating 
I lie “principles of anarchist communism,” had this to say editorially. It may 
well be asked, ‘Why another paper?’ when the broadly libertarian and revo¬ 
lutionary movement is so ably represented by Socialist pumications like the 
Kevolutionary Age, Liberator, Rebel Worker, Workers World, and many 
wllicrs, and the advanced liberal movement by The Dial, Nation, The World 
Tomorroiv, and to a lesser degree, the New Republic, and Survey. These 
publications are doing excellent work in their several ways, and with much 
of lliat work we find ourselves in hearty agreement.” 
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The explanation which has been advanced in defense of Mr. De 
to the effect that as a busy business and professional man, he hardly li<i» 
time to give detailed attention to many activities to which he lends his nmiH 
IS a specious one. He alone is responsible for the use of his name. 

Among those given as members of the directorate of the National In 
formation Bureau representing organized social work” is the familiar on. 

ot Owen R Lovejoy, general secretary of the National Child Labor .. 

mittee It should be noted that Lovejoy is secretary of tin 

Bureau (1921), presumably indicating his lively interest in the woiL To 
radicals of every hue from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Lovejoy’s nano' n. 
Mways hailed with satisfaction. He was formerly active in the Ani. ii. an 
Association for Labor Legislation. He is listed in the Lusk Connnlii,. 
Report as a member of the executive committee of the Civil Liberti. v |to 
reau, of which Roger N. Baldwin was director, this Bureau afterwards in. i. 
ing into the American Civil Liberties Union, a part of the open or l. ii .l 
Ufflachmery of the Communist party of America. The roster of that Exc iii,., 
Lommittee reads more or less like the membership of a New York I.ihuI 
among them being: Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dr. James P. Warbassc Hr/ 
Rorman M. Thomas Agnes Brown Leach, Zona Gale, Max Eastninn, 1 : 1 . 111 . 
Greene Balch, Oswald Garrison Villard owner of The Nation, Prof. ..11 
Nearing, James R. Maurer, Alice Lewisohn, Paul U. Kellog, editor of / 
Survey, Rev. John H. Holmes, Frank Bohn and Jane Addams. Mr. I,ovrjM\ 
also wrote the so-called “Dear Gene” letter to Debs at the time wh. .. il„. 

sentenced to Atlanta Penitentiary and in whieh Lovejoy ami I .oil 
his feelings at this event by comparing them with the falling shadra of oti.l.i 
As geneial secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, li>’ li.n 
been welcomed in at least one High School of the City of New York, wl..... 

after making a speech, he solicited pennies from the students for ll... .. 

port of the Committee. 

In Bulletin No. 8 issued by the National Information Bureau, a liM of 
he societies approved (1921) is given and among them are the ..I 

wo, T^ American Association of Social Workers and the National < lithl 
Labor Committee, of which Lovejoy himself is an official 

In this approved list there are of course many societies and .. 

tions which are far above criticism both as to their functions and ll„. 
^onnel of Ae officials. There are however some which are quite I.. iI.d 
^ instance, approval has been extended to the America.. ( 

. Liberties Union, an important constituent organization in the ... 

j machinery of the Communist party of America, for all practical ... 

a continuation of the Old Civil Liberties Bureau of which Lovej.iy ..|( 

was a member of the Executive Committee, and an organizaii.,.. ... 

VMused so much anxiety to the Government during the war. Appi-..vi(l I.hI 
also been extended in a list of 1923 to the Women’s Trade Uni.,n l,..,.,,i(| 
of which as stated, Mrs. Raymond Robins was the organizer and .m.- i.I. i.L 
and was discussed with more than friendly spirit in the (I(m immi'mIi 

seized during the raid on the convention of the Communist party at B. i.l|.i,i,(i|. 
As has been shown this organization is a part and not an unimpoitanl ...i.. .)/ 
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I III' united front of the open legal machinery of the Communist party of Amer- 
!• M The American Association for Labor Legislation has also been approved 
In the 1923 list, an organization which has also been considered and of which 
di. Felix Warburg of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., is or was a 
lie-president, along with Miss Lillian Wald, Ernst Freund and Rabbi 
'li'phen Wise. In the approved list are also societies of all stripes among 
ilium the American Union Against Militarism; (1921) the American Jewish 
tiommittee, (1923) organized to “protect and prevent the infraction of civil 
iiiJ religious rights of Jews throughout the world”; the Federal Council 
•I the Churches of Christ in America, (1923) of w^hich whole books have 
I'rrii written; the Foreign Policy Association, (1923) which stands for “a 
lilirral and constructive American foreign policy”; the League to Enforce 
I'i'uce, “organized to promote an effective League of Nations with the United 
irttes as a member”, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Lnlored People, (1923) an agitative pro-Soviet organization for propa- 
imdizing negroes; the National Consumers League, of which Mrs. Florence 
I I'lly (formerly Wishnewetzky) is the General Secretary, and John R. 
Ill I lady, also on the directorate of the National Information Bureau, is the 
ireutive director; the Voluntary Parenthood League, which specializes in 
• III' propaganda of birth control, and which from an examination of its per- 

• iimel and objectives may be regarded as in the periphery of the radical 
iMiivcment; the American Relief for Russian Women and Children of which 
iIm pro-socialist and pacifist, Jane Addams is the chairman; the Committee 
tor the Rescue and Education of Russian Children; the American Jewish 
Inint Distribution Committee of which Mr. Felix Warburg is tlie chairman; 

• ii«l many others. 

If letterheads are to be believed, the National Information Bureau has 
lufided within the recent past its seal of approval to the Friends of Soviet 
Mir sin, the open, legal branch of the Communist party of America. It has 
d o set the seal of its approval on the many constiluant organizations of 
I III’ Friends of Soviet Russia and also upon the American Committee for 
dll' Belief of Russian Children of which Capt. Paxton Hibben is the execu- 
tivr secretary, of whom much has already been said. 

Information of the type w'hich the National Information Bureau col- 
• I I and correlates is lifeblood to those who are actively engaged in the 
GMik of propaganda, good or bad. “Sucker-lists” such as were uncovered 
lit the raid upon the convention of the Communist party of America at 
hiiilgman must be constantly replenished and if a mechanism does not 

• 'I'll capable of supplying them, it must be organized. 
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CHAPTER TWLVE 


THE NEGRO PROGRAM 
FUTURE PLANS OF COMMUNISTS 

The Coimiiunists’ earliest program in the United States included the 
M ■’ of the negro masses in its campaign to bring about the overthrow of 
iln' Government of this country by violence. This program recognized 
I ll/ll the negroes had many grievances, that race hatred was strong among 
ilirni, and that they were easily inflamed to violence. Accordingly it 
t !• decided to use them in the great conspiracy. The Left Wing Socialists 
."III the L W. W., from which came the nucleus of the Communist party 
■ I America, had drawn no color line and had urged the negroes repeatedly 
I" meet violence with violence, to “fight back,” and to demand their 
I ighls” of the Government and of individual whites with threats of upris- 
"M'M unless these “rights” were granted. Thus it was that the negro 
iMti.mam became one of the prime vicious plans of the Communists. 

During the first year of organized activity by the Communists in the 
l ulled States a great deal of attention was paid to the negro question. 
^ number of educated negroes, most of them from Harvard, were found 
4:iilll(-iently discontented and sufficiently unbalanced to make good Com- 
enmists. They were enlisted in the work and from that time on have been 
l‘M';iching violence on every occasion. The race riots of 1919 came at 
Mm height of this radicalism among the negroes who were secretly sup- 
^•ll||(•d and urged to greater violence by white Communists and the 
Miili<\'d negro leaders. The Communists made capital of these riots and 
I hr coincident racial feeling which was aroused. Soon after this, however, 
I III* Communist leaders turned to other features of the conspiracy against 
Mic Government, and the interest of the mass of negroes waned. Rut more 
o’l rnlly the Communist leaders, acting under instructions from Moscow, 
h.ivi* again turned their attention to this question, and their activities 
I ivi* resulted in renewed Communist expression by the negroes, through 
ihrir radical press and in committee work among them. 

The negroes came back from Europe, and from service in camps in 
till' country, with renewed desire for betterment. They had also, by their 
('^iHuience in the Army, learned the use of organized force. The radicals 
III this country were quick to seize upon this feeling among the negroes to 
I'MJich violence and urge them on to take by force what they wanted. By 
f.iry means this class consciousness was cultivated by the radicals, and 
hit« r by the Communists. The dissatisfied negroes were aided in starting 
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newspapers devoted to urging the negroes to join the radicals. When llin 
Communist party appeared the preliminary missionary work amono tlia 
negroes had been done in the name of “Bolshevism,” which became a rnrn 
mon term among the negro agitators. Inflammatory cartoons and skclrlim 
appeared in the negro radical press and gradually but surely this pioM* 
became Communistic, openly and avowedly. Many of the radical 
papers are now oflicially recognized by the secret, illegal Communist pmiv, 

One of the most inflammatory cartoons that has appeared in the tir»eo 
press, depicted a negro in the uniform of the United States Army .standiiiu 
armed with sword and rifle on the soil of France, his feet upon a rope ilml 
leads to the background of the picture where the United States of Ain. i i.'« 
IS portrayed by a tree, against which is a Statue of Liberty and by 
IS a figure of the devil, entitled “Obstruction.” At the negro soldier’s (ro( 
IS a large decapitated head of a white man—“Obstruction”—with labels ,if 
Jim Crow Him’ —“Burn Him”—“Lynch Him”—“Kill”—“Mob”—“Starve,'' 
The general caption of this cartoon is, “Must He Carry On?” 

Inflammatory reading matter is also furnished to the black rea.Ieir 
A single paragraph from The Messenger, one of the radical papers Ini 

negroes reads: ‘‘As for social equality, there are about 5,000,000 muliill. 

in the United States. This is the product of semisocial equality. Tl mIioivm 
that social equality galore exists after dark, and we tvarn you that, we eAi,r,i 
to have social equality in the day as well as after dark” 

^ Communist agents carefully sought out the various negro orp.mirn 
tions in this country, consulted with the leaders, and studied the iu,.iiv<‘.i 
behind each organization and leader as well as the methods used to nlt.ilu 
the desired end. For several months these organizations were walclied nuif 
fina ly, acting upon the reports of these agents, the Communist parly let 
mally gave approval to the African Blood Brotherhood. This is the •iuinI 
radical of the negro organizations, and while the door is not barred to oHint'l 
who may later prove that they are radical enough to unite with the Cutip 
munists, this is the only one thus far formally approved. A dDciiiuetil 

j f after the raid of the illegal Communist Conveui.. 

included a brief statement of the Program and Aims of the Afrii^aii l!l..e)t 
Brotherhood.” This began with an enumeration of the aims, eight in >d|, 
which included “a liberated race; absolute race equality—political, on. 
nomic, social; the fostering of race pride; organized and uncompidiiii 
opposition to Ku Kluxism; rapprochement and fellowship within the d.arVHf 
masses and with the class-conscious revolutionary white workers; iiuluKlrlttl 



an official report, or thesis, to the Communist party, says: 


A liberated race in the United States, Africa and elsewhere. Lilia|w| 
ated not merely from political rule, but also from the crushing weight 
capitalism, which keeps the many in degrading poverty that the few kikv 
wallow in stolen wealth. . 

“Absolute Race Equality. In this question are inextricably bomul ||||| 
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Unirs of political equality, social equality and economic equality. Let 
HIM' denied and the ^vhole principle of racial equality is denied. 

“'Pile fostering of race pride by the dissemination of the true facts 
»MMrn iiing the negro’s contributions to modern civilization and the pre- 
ll•^Mlinnnt part played in the ancient world by this great race of ours. 

“Organized and uncompromising opposition to the Ku Klux Klan and 
hII other movements or tendencies inimical to the interests of the negro 
To effectively oppose the bigotry and prejudice of the Ku Klux 
we must(a) organize the negro masses; (b) create a strong negro 
b ilcralion out of the existing organizations that we may present a United 
hunt; and (c) for the purpose of fighting the Klan ally ourselves with 
I'll groups opposed by its vicious activities, viz.; the workers, including 
iIm' Jewish and Catholic workers- As, for the purpose of throwing off our 
«'j»|Hf*ssion, the enemies of the capitalist system are our natural allies by 
uihie of being in the same camp and opposed to the same enemy, so the 
Mii’iiiies of the Klan are our friends in that they fight the foe we fight. The 
♦iMgro masses must get out of their minds the stupid idea that it is necessary 
I Ml I wo groups to love each other before they can enter into an alliance 
MjMiinst their common enemy. Not love or hatred, but identity of interests 
Ml (III* moment, dictates the tactics of practical people. 

^^Rapprodhement and fellowship w^ithin the darker races and within 
|!im class-conscious and revolutionary white workers. For the purpose of 
Wii|»ing an effective struggle and of weakening our enemies, we must (a) 
Minblish fellowship and coordination of action within the darker masses 
Mini (b) between these masses and the truly class-conscious white workers 
iviiM seek the abolition of the capitalist system that oppresses and exploits 
lllkn black and white workers, and must, therefore, necessarily work toward 
till' name end as we, whether they consciously will to help us or not. By 
Ifrkiiig the abolition of the capitalist states, which are instruments of the 
l|l♦^ 11 il a list-imperialists for the exploitation of the workers in the colonies and 
'W home and the maintenance of the supremacy of the capitalist class, the 
»l-ipiM-conscious white workers must perforce contribute to our complete 
lihciation, even as in 1863 the white workers in the Northern States of the 
I'liiled States contributed to our partial liberation because of their fight 
itiiiinst the slave power competition of the South, and in fairness to large 
hliiMHCS of revolutionary workers who acknowledge the leadership of the 
third International, it is well to state that the Third International has em- 

1 thill ically ordered its members to help the darker races and all other op- 
Ih’HHcd peoples in their struggles for complete liberation. 

“Industrial development along genuine cooperative lines w^hereby the 
iKtiirfils will be equally distributed among the masses participating, and 
Ht»l hogged by a few big stockholders and dishonest and inefficient officials 
llHiwing exorbitant salaries. The African Blood Brotherhood is sternly op- 

t iiniMl to the grafting of individuals and corporation enterprises upon mass 
Mivrinents for the reasons that (a) such procedure is manifestly dishonest 
^(1 misleading. Enterprises supported by mass movements should be of 
lUrh u nature as to equally benefit every one in the movement, not merely 
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a handful of officials; (b) The African Blood Brotherhood does not cortij 
sider any commercial enterprise good enough to base the second liberalloi 
movement upon the mere chances of its success or failure. No movemoill 
so based can long survive the collapse of its commercial enterprises. W( 
believe in fostering and encouraging cooperative enterprises that will Ihmii 
fit the many rather than the few, but without basing the movement iipol 
them. 

“Higher wages for negro labor, lower rents. To gain for negro biljufJ 
the full reward of its toil and to prevent capitalist exploitation either (i||i 
the job or at the source of supplies we must encourage industrial unioiil(i||| 
among our people and at the same time fight to break down the bailing I 
which capitalist-stimulated prejudice has created against us in the tuMlil 
unions. These barriers are already meeting the attack of the radical ittiilj 
progressive element among white union men and must eventually give wrtjfl 
before the united onslaught of black and whilev workers marching to atl<ut||| 
with the stirring slogan: 

“ ‘Workers of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but ynWfj 
chains! You have a world to gain!’ 

“A united negro front with which to oppose the united front ol th|| 
white capitalists organized under the guise of chambers of commerci*, Kyi 
Klux Klan, American Legion, American Defense Society, etc. I’liin ruH] 
be done only by bringing all negro organizations into a federation wllll| 
a program to which any decent negro organization could subscribe. Tliii|ff 
identity could not be lost. Their autonomy practically unimpaired.” 

This interesting document >vas read to the ‘ convention on Augiinl !)() 
and discussed- A special committee had been previously appointed to <mi|| 
sider the negro question^and its work and after deliberation drew up oil 
single page a program for work by the Communist party, with official 
proval, giving an interesting light on the methods employed by the 
organization in stirring up strife and cementing radicals. This progrn( 
reads as follows: 

“Victory of the workers can be achieved only by geniune and cncci||j 
solidarity. Such solidarity is impossible of attainment as long ivt rfl 
antagonism befuddles the minds of the workers, dividing them inlo iiofl|l 
camps, thus rendering them an easy prey to the machinations and lyititMl 
of their capitalist oppressors. 

“Race prejudice is an evil and menaces the workers’ cause. 11 iiiu| 
therefore, be combated resolutely and persistently in all of its baneful 
The leaders of the working class must wage a relentless war agaiicil r| 
segregation, disfranchisement, peonage and lynching. 

“The negro masses should be led to see the similarity between ||| 
race struggle and the struggle of the entire working class. The while wl 
ers, on the other hand, should be shown that the class struggle of llic wnri 
regardless of race is one great battle against a common enemy, and tliy| 
win, they must support the oppressed races in their struggle agaiiint 
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I" I locution and aid them in their fight to secure political, industrial and 
" M ial equality, without regard to race, color or creed. 

“At the present time, an organization is gaining a foothold in this 
Minlry whose avowed purpose is to keep the negro down, and whose im- 
M»>wcd object is to combat the revolutionary, radical and progressive 

• I* ments of the working class. The Ku Klux Klan is a decided menace to 

• Im working class, and especially the negro. This organization is receiving 
iii« iul recognition in that candidates openly espousing its program are 

• turning for public office. It becomes imperative, therefore, that steps be 
I t t n to expose and fight this organization. < 

“In order that the negro may be reached with education and propaganda 
•ml that he may be organized for activity, the following methods are rec- 
•umended: 

“1.—Nuclei shall be established in all existing negro organizations, 
•m Ii as fraternal, religious and labor organizations, cooperatives, tenant 
I timers’ leagues, etc. 

“2.—Colored organizers and speakers shall be sent among negroes in 
Hflt r to inform them and win their confidence. 

**3.—Newspapers and publications shall be established or, when this 
t not feasible, news service shall be established by friendly cooperation with 

• tliired newspapers of liberal tenets. 

“4.—Friendship of liberal-minded negro ministers shall be sought, as 
il.t men are at the present time the leaders of the negro masses and many 

• I llicm are earnest but lack scientific knowledge. 

“5.—Conferences on the economic conditions among negroes shall be 
U III from time to time with these ministers, educators and other liberal 

I !• inents, and through their influence the party shall aim to secure a more 
l.ivorable hearing before the negro masses. 

“6.—By means of its membership the party shall penetrate the existing 
l.unrns, literary societies, lyceums, schools, colleges, teachers’ institutes, 
♦ki. , of the colored people, and establish forums of its own for the enlight- 
liuiicmt of the negro population. 

“7,—Where other forms of activity are impossible or impracticable, 
ii« ill certain Southern districts, cooperatives may be formed- 

“8.—The party shall penetrate existing anti-Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
llmiM and shall form organizations wherever none exist. As this is one of 
IIh' most violent forms of suppression of the negro at the present time, 
liir formation of such anti-Ku Klux Klan organizations shall be fostered 
luilh all energy.” 

As a result of this attitude on the part of the Communist party of 
A tun ica and the natural desire of the radical negroes who seek limelight 
liul association with whites, there has been a marked increase in activity 
iMiniig the negro masses. The agitators are now touring the country, nuclei 

II n being established in whatever organizations of negroes are found, re- 
|||i(ou8, political or social, and the red gospel of Communism is being 
|iirnrhed. A similar movement had been carried out just before the race 
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riots that startled the country a few years ago. An Associated Negro Vuh g 
Was swung into line to carry inflammatory racial articles to the vai imii ^ 
radical negro newspapers. Some of the papers are not actually orgimn «il 
the Communists but are trying desperately, by assuming a radical allilmln, 
to become the recognized organs in order to receive some financial sii|>|n.i| 
from the Communist funds. Recently an editorial was printed in one f»iii li ) 
paper, which could have no other purpose than to stir up strife cxacllv iki 
the Communists wish. This editorial was entitled, '‘An Eye for an 
and read in part: 

“The truth about conditions in the South is coming out bit l)y I ill 
Lynching must go. The news agencies dare not tell the truth. HarK hI 
every lynching, as expert investigators of lynchings and race riots knn»v, 
is a cause traceable to the corrupt moral and political system of the Sonlli 
There is hate and poison and venom in every one of us — and il Im ju ti 
hate and poison and venom! . . . What Southern negroes should dn !• 

to repay the crackers in their own bloody coin. An eye for an eye and i\ inudi 
for a tooth! Fight and agitate and lynch backy if need be!” 

Another radical negro paper prints an article on “The Passing ol iIih 

World Robbers,” referring to the Christian Caucasian races which adn| I 

“a topsy-turvy philosophy of life, out of harmony with nature,” inniM U, 
the Christian religion. After two thousand years of this, the article say» 

“. . . The long road reaches a turn, and indications are tliiil lU . 

hideous nightmare of twenty centuries is drawing to a close. From iIih ^ 
ends of the world the whisper runs that the day of European vandaliMia In 
nearing its end and the children of the Far East, together with siirli 
Europe’s sons as are susceptible to reform, will again administer the idlMilft | 
of mankind and the civilization that was founded upon fraud and derr'jillMH ] 
will be one with Nineveh and Tyre. Beyond the Carpathians, I 

mother of the New Day, sits nursing the Infant Era. . . . Wialil I 

brigands, humanity greets your passing with a sigh of relief. Good l.ri. * 
good luck, G--- you!” | 

Another paper prints a paragraph, reading, “Hail the RcvoIihImmI j 
Long live the people! Down wuth the capitalist domination and cxplolU 
tion of Africa and Asia! The dawn’s in the East!” 

As a result of the Bridgman raid there came to light an inlmonihii 
document from Moscow, signed by the “Executive Committee of llw' ( ■ 

munist International,” Bukharin, Radek and Kusinen, entitled “Com MMH 
ing the Next Tasks of the Communist party of America.” It was 4 
marked “not for publication.” In this document the Communist h mu 
structed to stir up racial strife, not only among the negroes, but lM>hvim|| 
nations. It urges the Reds to foment distrust between the Americim m»||M 
and the British, the Japanese, the French, and between any two mi ||| 
four, in the hope that this will lead to war and thus to desliiirllini 
capitalist nations which will open still wider the way for Commiiiill^ 
They order that the class struggle be continued with increasing iiiUtMllM 
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• I order, among other things, to relieve the pressure upon Soviet Russia. 

• lii'V insist that new and more impossible demands be made upon the 
' .o rM-nment of the United States, not in the hope of their being granted, 
l-iil llial may furnish additional grounds for propaganda and attacks upon 
I- Government and thus intensify the class struggle. Suggestions are made 
I objects upon which the demands may be based and the fight waged. 

'riiis document, smuggled by an authorized Soviet courier into this 
•I I Miry for the guidance of the Communists here as commanded from Mos- 
nw, is cleverly constructed, full of suggestive hints, orders the establish- 
•iiPiil of what has become the Workers’ party, contains reprimands for 
mlilnkcs made by the Communists in the past, and plans for the future, 
li was taken to Bridgman by J. Lovestone and reads as follows: 

“In the earlier stages, the Communist movement usually lacks the 
1*1 nnd, directing viewpoint from which can be found the guide-posts for 
♦l« various steps. Inexperienced Communists, for example, attack imperial- 
i iii only in general, in its universal aspect, without exact information 
•hI minute attention to the unique manifestations of imperialism within 

• iir given country. They do not in any way direct their attacks for the 
fill pose of playing up against each other the antagonistic interests of vari- 

if imperialistic groups. Also, the representatives of false tendencies in 
I Ilf labor movement they attack in general terms, with indiscriminate 
I'Miilf' cries having perhaps the desired application to some, but having 
iM regard to others perhaps the exact opposite of the desired result. In a 
mhI, they strike around with their eyes closed, against all opponents of 
' Minmunism in the same manner as against all opponents of their own 
..•II row Communist groups. They fight as a little sect fights against the 
Miiirr outer world. 

“Such primitive methods of battle, even when combined with the 
I MMilcst zeal and heroism, are not dangerous to the enemies of Communism. 

“The Communists begin to be effective in the political struggle only 
‘ lirn they adopt concrete strategic aims for their movement based upon 
M I borough examination of the facts. With a determination, purposeful drive 
11 lose aims, with the subjection of every phase of our movement to 
I lib' principle, our movement begins to be effective. 

In order to assist the American comrades in working out and for- 
Miiihaing their line of action, the Executive Committee of the Communist 
liiir rnational proposes for their examination the following main points: 

“1._As the greatest force opposing the proletarian world revolution 

Mf|.rars at the present moment to be the counter-revolutionary world alliance 
mI American, English, French and Japanese capitalism, it is of vital inter- 
I I iM the proletarian revolutionary movement to work against the estab- 
li limcnt and consolidation of this alliance, to attack its advocates most 
iiiiblrssly, to cut its tap root, if possible, to disturb its growing unceasingly, 
mimI ndroitly to make use of the conflicting interests within it. The narrow 
i. iiinnalism of the American Japanophobes and Anglophobes is not liberal 
III liiimanitarian nor friendly to labor, and is not in the slightest degree 
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more acceptable to us than was the attempted bourgeois nationalism of lli<i 
League of Nations. And yet, to the extent of its own cupidity, it really 
hinders and disturbs the process of uniting the counter-revolutionary foicni 
in the capitalist world. To the extent that this narrow nationalism (Japan 
ophobia and Anglophobia) attacks and tends to smash the outside woi lil 
robbers (and also, let us hope, to smash itself)—to this extent it is doin;:^ iIih 
historic work of self-destruction of the capitalist world system; and in lliU 
work it must not be hindered by us. Therefore, though we will not, in tlifi 
role of social-patriots, help the chauvinists in their predatory venluir«, 
wo will make use of chauvinistic blindness on behalf of the proletarian 
revolution. 

‘‘2.—Soviet Russia, as the mainspring of the international revolution 
ary movement of the proletariat, must be supported in every way. It nniM 
be supported with economic help through the self-sacrifice of the workni 
of all countries. And, most of all, it must be helped through the cl jam 
struggle of the workers in all capitalist countries against their own boni 
geoisies. The fiercer the class struggle of the American proletariat ra|»r«, 
the less will be the pressure of the international counter-revolution iipnn 
Soviet Russia. In this respect the Communists must learn how to make ii«i» 
of the conflicting interests of the various factions of the bourgeoisie, Imw 
to turn the greed of the bourgeoisie for profits, and how to exploit flia 
various, tendencies growing out of greedy speculation, to the advanla|ir 
of the Russian Revolution, and thus to the advantage of the prolelai l/m 
world revolution. 

“3.—^The prerequisite of victory for the working class is that I Ism 
working class unite itself for the class struggle. To bring about lhii» 
unification, isolated action participated in solely by Communists will umI 
sufiice. It is necessary to bring about common mass action of woiKrn 
who are not yet Communists. For this purpose the Communists imi«l 
penetrate the working masses to the utmost, must work together with llioni, 
must live and fight with them and lead them forward in both major Mint 
minor battles. The uniting of the workers in general class-struggle or/.‘<iiil 
zations, and the joining of the various ones of those organizations into oIomu 
relationships—this and not merely to attain Communist purity and |mm 
fection of program—is the task now facing the Communist parly of 
America. The consciousness of the working masses is naturally very mi 
clear at this time, half-bourgeois, and undeveloped from the standpidiil 
of the revolutionary vanguard. But, generally speaking, it will drvr|.i|i 
more clearly only during the process of the struggle itself against llm 
bourgeoisie and through experience in the general class struggle oigiml/ii 
tions. 

“As a matter of course, not all organizations to which workers brlniiji 
can be used as instruments of the proletarian class struggle, j.ust iis mil 
every action of the worker can further the struggle. But the quest inn n( 
the possibilities of given organizations must be examined and jiulf^'/d n|) 
its own merits in each case. It is unthinkable, for instance, that a roInfiUHi 
trade union organization such as the American Federation of Labor rmili) 
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t. composed entirely of enemies of the working class, as are such capital- 
Mt organizations as the Ku KIux Klan or the various professional strike- 
t f funking bodies. Here a distinction must always be made between the 

• ii(!lionary, traitorous leadership and the unconsciously petty-bourgeois- 
Miiiided mass which we have to win. And just so, one must not consider 

iiy mass movement of the unemployed, no matter how primitive, faltering 

• id unclear, as being hopelessly and permanently under bourgeois influence. 

• lie general elections, in which hundreds of thousands of workers take part, 

. minot be rejected as being merely a peaceful movement with which the 
' Hinmunists will have nothing to do. Further, certain mass organizations, 

• liich not only are not communistic, but are not proletarian in composition, 
imMt be utilized by Communist strategy for the benefit of the proletarian 

f .; t struggle. As, for instance, the existing mass movements of small far- 
Mirjs (who are, in a sense, semi-proletarian), and even movements of 
middle-class farmers under some circumstances. Another instance is the 
tic;;ro mass movement for racial betterment, which movement often at- 
i-'iiipts deliberately to avoid proletarian class character but must include 
f'lmit masses of toilers. Communist strategy must utilize these movements 
auxiliary forces, or, at least, must win them to benevolent neutrality in 
ilir class war. 

“4.—In the present period of the dissolution of the capitalist system, 
iho most important tasks of the Communists of all capitalist countries is 
I III? revolutionizing of the proletarian class struggle. The fighting pro- 
Irlariat is to be led from one stage to another in the revolutionizing 
jHDcess by means of suitable slogans. They must help the proletariat to free 
a ( If from the illusions and false traditions that limit its vision and fetter 
ill! activities and to counteract the fossilizing influence of the trade union 
liiireaucracy. One must organize the proletariat for the historic training 
(bool, in which it will learn to become the conqueror of capitalism. 

“Only the Communist party can do this. The organization and train- 
(iig of the Communist party as leader of the revolutionary movement is, 
ilicrefore, the fundamental task of the Communists. 

“The Communists must now take the lead in the struggle against the 
.‘duction of wages. This struggle, in its various forms, is especially 
•cinpted for uniting the largest masses of workers in one organiption for 
ilin common struggle. The conservative labor leaders will find them- 
.'Ives placed in a most difficult position through this struggle, where they 
(vill soon be forced plainly to unmask their cowardly wobbling and their 
hrncherous role, and where they will bring upon themselves the wrath of 

struggling workers. In America almost nothing has been done so far 
III this direction, but it must be done thoroughly before one can ever think 
m 1 the victory of the working class in the revolutionary struggle. 

“The organization of the unemployed is an equally important and diffi- 
.11 It task. In this movement, just as much as in all other minor battles, the 
(‘.oinmunists must select their slogans according to the circumstances, and 
iiil( 3 nsify them as much as possible, from the immediate needs of the 
.Ifiy to the general worker’s control of capital-industry. Right now they 
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must make a special demand for state support of the unemployed out of lli»* 
military budget. 

“The Communist party must remember that it is not its purpose lu 
reform the capitalist state. The purpose of the Communist is, on the run 
trary, to cure the working masses of their reformistic illusions, throiif;li 
bitter experience. Demands upon the state for immediate concessions to 
workers must be made, not after the fashion of the Social-Democihh* 
parties, which try to make those demands within the limits which iIm* 
state can grant them while retaining its strength intact. Communist deimiiuU 
for immediate concessions to the workers are formulated, not to be 
able’ from the point of view of capitalism, but to be reasonable fmMi 
the point of view of the struggling workers, regardless of the slal* ’. 
power to grant them without weakening itself. Thus, for inslaiiM, 

a demand for payment out of the Government treasury, of full in.. 

standard wages for millions of unemployed workers is highly reasonnhl* 
from the point of view of the unemployed workers but damaging Iimim 
the point of view of the capitalistic state and the capitalistic wage coiiijHh 
tion which the state defends. 

“We suggest a few examples of the type of demands that may be him* I* 
It must be clearly understood that those are merely examples for illiinti i 
tion, and are not binding, nor are they to be concretely regarded even 
advised by the Comintern. 

“1.—^That all combinations or agreements having the purpose ol i- 
ducing the rate of wages or the purpose of common action against Ini* .1 
organizations, shall be made in law a criminal conspiracy. 

“2.—^That no injunction shall be issued against workers for aclivih^ w 
toward raising the rate of wages or reducing the hours of labor- 

“3,—A constitutional amendment forbidding such laws as the H 
Industrial Court Law. 

“4.—constitutional provision guaranteeing the unlimited ^.1 

peaceful picketing. 

“5.—For disarming of all private detective cops in strike regium .1 
elsewhere. All organizations for the purpose of forming armed 
to engage in activities against strikers to be declared criminal ^ 

“6.—^That no process of law, criminal or otherwise shall be 
forcibly to detain any regularly elected labor union official IVmih IiU 
union duties during the process of a labor dispute- 

“7.—Constitutional amendment forbidding the use of military «»r n muI 
forces in any matter connected with a labor dispute. 

“8.—Legal provision for the maintenance of order in strikr h j i 
by the appointment of members of the labor unions involved, sucli imnd** m 
to be nominated by the labor organizations, and armed from tlir 
supplies for the purpose of maintaining order during the period )U 
strike. 

“9.—Constitutional provision abolishing the United States Labui Hm.imI 
and prohibiting the Executive to interfere in labor disputes. 

“10. —Favoring a close alliance of the United Mine Woi1m i« h| 
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Atnerica with the railroad brotherhoods and all other unions, for common 
‘.t tion to raise the standard of living of all workers in both industries. 

“11-—General amnesty for all persons imprisoned as a result of strikes 

I other incidents of the labor struggle. General amnesty for all persons 
niivicted of crime in any way relating to the labor movement, or into whose 
»lininal trial any evidence was offered against the defendant regarding the 

ImIUt’s views of the class struggle or political views. General anmesty for 

II prisoners convicted of political offences. 

“12.—For the Plumb plan, amended to give labor a majority of 
Electors. 

‘‘13.—Immediate bonus of S500 to every soldier or sailor enlisted in 
If.. United States forces during the World War; $1000 to those having 
I rn granted wound stripes. A payment of $5000 (in addition to all 
I tyments otherwise provided for) to the dependent of every soldier or 
♦.'lilor who died in the service during the war period. Funds for this 
I III pose to be taken from military and naval budgets, respectively. 

“14.—For the unrestricted rights of soldiers and sailors to organize 
-11 unions. Immunity for all grievance committees of private soldiers 
.1 Bailors. No private soldier or sailor to be judged by a court-martial 
. ^'pt composed entirely of private soldiers or sailors elected for the pur- 
within the military unit concerned. 

“15.—Absolute prohibition of foreclosures upon farm property for 

“16.—For national credit, to the full value of his farm, to every 
I Miner holding less than $20,000 worth of farm property, the money to be 
...Ivanced out of the national treasury at interest to cover the cost of 

• l»o loan transaction. 

“17.—For national credit, to the full extent of their holdings, to 
..|| farm cooperatives, on the same basis. 

“18.—National monopoly, and operation at cost, of all grain elevators 
Mi pt those in the hands of bona fide farmers’ cooperatives, or which in 
i.ihire may be established by such organizations. 

“19.—The liquidation of the Ku Klux Klan, invoking the crimmal 

• 'iiBpiracy laws in prosecuting all persons connected with the organization. 

“20.—Condemnation of the Washington Conference as a preparation for 
. iirw World War. Condemnation of the imperialistic partitioning of the 
I n\ East and other regions for exploitation. 

“21._^Warning of World War to grow out of secret and other arrangc- 

M.nnli made in Washington Conference, condemnation of this in advance 

HA imperialistic War. ^ • 1 c • v 

“22._For the immediate recognition and unrestricted trade with Soviet 

Min da. For the re-establishment of postal agreement with Russia. 

“These and other similar demands must be considered only as start- 
lur points for broader, sharper, more universal slogans. In their agitation 
ilir Communists must point out that the problems will not be solved through 
iIm bc measures, but that we support these demands of the masses so that 
il.r very course of events itself may unmask the capitalist state and the 
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opponents of the working class, and prove to the masses the necessity nl 
the final struggle for power against the capitalist state itself. In lliU 
unmasking process, the Communist must make use of every devici* ii» 
discredit the opposition. At times they must develop a direct attack, hiMml 
every mistake, every crime, every refusal of the demands of the toilin/i 
masses and constantly demonstrate the solidarity and identity of the cap i I id 
ist class with the capitalist state. 

‘TThe Communists must participate as revolutionists in all genri/d 
election campaigns, municipal, state and congressional, as well as pr» ii 
dential. Not in the same manner as the social-traitors and cenlri in, 
not in order to avoid violent revolution and substitute parliamenl;iM 
activity for revolution, but, on the other hand, in order to use even I In* 
election campaigns to revolutionize the workers and lead them forwnul 
to sharpen their class consciousness and to bring them together and miiio 
them under Communist leadership. Class conscious, courageous and wmn 
Communists, as elected representatives of the worker, can always lind 
the possibility in the various institutions of the bourgeois state, in nn. 
way or another, to give effective object lessons to revolutionize the worKiiip 
class. Besides the Communist party can conceal its underground app.nn 
tus and develop it very effectively within the outer framework of the Ir/wd 
campaign organization and the election activities. 

“In all these minor struggles, as well as in the final revolutioi.MM 
battle of the proletariat, the party organization must be the leader of ll»« 
struggling workers. 

“Its weapons are manifold and vary, according to the situation, fmih 
entirely legal propaganda, from election campaigns, from modest movruu nift 
for increase of wages and from peaceful demonstrations to the revolution m» v 
strike and to the various forms of revolutionary class struggle. 

“In agitation and propaganda Communists cannot be satisfied u»ili 
mere dogmatic presentation of Communist principles of the propagandi/m^ 
of the armed struggle under all circumstances. They must not permit lln ni 
selves to appear to the masses as fanatic bomb enthusiasts who Imow nollim.* 
about the realities of life. They must understand how to lead the WorkiMfi 
masses from the struggle for the satisfaction of their first concrete 
on to such a battle that the struggling masses themselves will begin to In-In v» 
in success and victory. 

“The legal party press is under all circumstances a most inipoii.nil 
weapon to the Communist party. Just as the political movement ol iln< 

workers of America has remained very backward in regard to matte.I 

organization, so the revolutionary labor press is also as yet very »ve,i|. 
Its development is at the present moment the most urgent task of tin- pmly 
As long as the party does not possess at least one or trvo legal dailiei in 
the English lan^age it is still crawling around on all fours- The poil^ 
must do everything in its power in order to secure decided influenee unit 
direct or indirect control over as many existing papers of varioun ImIimi 
organizations as possible. Especially it must try to win control ove* ihs 
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I Jinr union press. In addition, the party must publish an illegal official 
I ".an. 

“All good possibilities of both the legal and illegal activities must 
I'n utilized by the party energetically. He who wants to liquidate the 
illegal activities is no Communist at all, and neither is that type of con- 
jiiiator who does not want to know anything about legal activities. 

“Under existing circumstances it is impossible for the Communist party 
.11 llie United States to be a legal party. Of course the party can develop 
■ •pen labor organizations- It can even build a legal revolutionary workers 

■ I ganization. It can even also launch a legal revolutionary Labor party- 

II must launch also such legal party, with the purpose that the Communists 
• in openly enter its ranks without permitting the police to know which 
■I I lie members are Communists and which are not. But the underground 

■ •manization whose membership consists entirely of Communists must not 
lin liquidated. On the contrary, it must be built ever firmer and stronger, 
h must guide and control the legal revolutionary party through its mem- 
tii iM. Every Communist, that is, every member of the underground party, 
•iiiiHt submit to an iron discipline and must act in accordance with the 
■lircetions of the leading organs of the underground party in all legal as 
ni’ll as illegal activities. 

“As a matter of course, all real Communists in the United States 
,111 subscribe to this. The Executive of the Commimist International knows 
Kut the Minority of the Party Executive does not deny the advisability 
•if taking advantage of legal opportunities, although this Minority opposes 
llir rapid and energetic procedure of the Majority in founding the legal 
' .. volutionary party. The distinction is, in the judgment of the Executive 

l onunittee of the Comintern, without good ground. The fact that the 
Curly Executive is proceeding rapidly and energetically with the formation 
f the legal party organization is not a fault. It would have been a fault to 
■ , (lit with the launching of the legal party until the underground organiza- 

lion had developed ‘sufficient strength.’ The development of the under- 
lound organization can best be furthered through these very activities 
.[ its members in the ranks of the legal party. Historic progress is not 
m il a simple matter as to leave us the liberty first to complete the develop- 
im-nt of the underground party apparatus, and only then to begin the 
I l.iiilding of the legal party organization. In this manner the very best 
I -iiiiortunities for the launching of the legal party would be lost. 

' “The centrists would have a free field for their efforts at founding 

I .11 independent opportunist party. This opportunity must not be left to 
ilii-m- The Communist party must take the initiative in the formation of 
ilii- new legal party and must take the control firmly into its own hands, 
li must be careful to assure itself the actual control over all the leading 
.Ilians of the legal party. For this reason the legal organization must take 
ilm permanent form of a party organization. Some other loose organization 
I tu rn would be very much more difficult to control and to guide. Further- 
I Miore, the development of a solidly organized legal party, in which members 

I ..I the Communist party have at least the majority on all important com- 
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mittees, will make possible the control of still other anti-capitalislic oi^nh 
izations through this legal party. 

“For the foregoing reasons we draw your attention to the I’oIIowIhh 
for your guidance: 

“1. The Communist party of America is as yet far from having wmI 
isfactory connections with the masses. The means of contact must l»n rnn 
structed with the greatest possible speed. 

“2, Connection with the masses essentially implies a public opoi allun 
Secret operations, even with the widest possible ramifications, cMiiiml bn 
satisfactory mass operations. The means of public contact with llio 
must be principally: 

—A legal press, including at least one daily English legjil iiiMVi 
paper, acting with the necessary disguise as a central party organ, 

“b.—Organized grouping of sympathizers within the trade union* 

“c.—^An overground political party. 

“3. Certain indispensable accompaniments to the highest (Iovc'ImiimI 
capitalist form of society leaves weaknesses in the capitalist struclnio iIimI 
have to be taken advantage of by a Communist party of action. Ilm 
Government of the United States will not now permit a ‘CommuniMi 
to exist but it is compelled to permit ‘parties’ to exist in an iiltioMil ihi 
restricted variety, for the purpose of its own preservation. The • /iplhiliil 
class builds its regime upon the jock foundation—^the mass illnsion iIimI 
social questions are solved in the sphere in which these parli(‘M 
The state attempts, Wjherever it can, to exclude a truly proletariari lovnlu 
tionary party from the public field. It attempts first, to extcririiimln 
revolutionary party into subservience to capitalist law which niakr?* 
tion impossible, or third, at least to confine the revolutionary inutyl 
operations to the narrow sphere that can be reached secretly. 

“A Communist party must defeat all these attempts. It nnif.i nnl 
exterminated. It must unequivocally refuse to obey capitalist law. itHH 
must urge the working class to the violent destruction of the cnliirt 
machinery. It is equally the duty of a Communist party to dcfral liy nHjf 
means that may be necessary, the capitalist government’s allcrn|il (n MHlit 
fine the revolutionary party to the underground channels in which it In 
more concealed from the masses than it is from the government. 

“4. The program of the legal party will have to be Kiiinnw)^ 
restricted. Special measures and slogans which, while not Ntaliri)| |k 
illegal Communist purpose, will objectively have the revolulion/ii y ••rrii 
upon the masses, must be adopted. The Legal party must at nil tiniNi M 
as far toward the Communist program as possible while continniri/i ii 
existence. ^ 

“5. The entire membership of the underground party, the ir«| 
munist party, must join the open party and become its most active' 
Communist party members must, at all times, hold the positioiiM uf 
ship in the Legal party. In addition to the entire Communist parly n[i(iti|||^| 
ship, the Legal party should admit to its ranks the more advancf<l 
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wlio accept the principle of the class struggle, and the abolition of capital- 
uni through the establishment of the workers’ power. Working class organ- 
^ III ions that subscribe to these principles can be admitted to or afiBliated 
t illi the Legal party, as a body, within the judgment of the central 

- ' ceil live committee of the Communist party. 

“6. The Executive of the Communist International has resolved to 
► Hjiport the position of the majority of the Central Executive Committee 
hI I he Conununist Party of America in favor of the immediate construction 
"I a legal political party on a national scale, which will act as an instru- 
mrnl of the illegal Communist party for participation in legal activities, 
■III h as electoral campaigns, etc. The executive of the Comintern takes this 
iHirtition after having been informed that the Minority of the Executive 
I •iMimittee of the Communist party of America accepts ‘in principle’ the 
iiHiic of the legal work of various sorts at the present time, but rejects the 
!• riic of the immediate construction of a legal political party on a national 

- (ilr with the Communist party membership as its nucleus. The ruling of 
iIh (Communist International must be accepted as obligating every mem- 
l -'i of the Communist party of America, minority or majority, to work 
•lllifrrntly in the immediate construction of a legal political party. As a 
Milfi, party members who fail to participate whole-heartedly in the legal 
hHik. or who sabotage that work must leave the party. 

“7. But in carrying out these instructions, the party must guard itself 
Hi iiinHt the tendency to repudiate or neglect the illegal work—^the tendency 
Im become legal in fact as well as in outiward appearance. This tendency 
I ill be found especially among ‘intellectual’ party members who have 
IIII hi experience in the brutal physical phases of the class struggle to 
ivlilrb the rank and file workers are always exposed, but from which the 
lnlrllectuals engaged in legal political work are sometimes shielded. Upon 
fhidiiig themselves in the easier life of legal activities, many will forget that 
fiM matter what manoeuvres may be made upon the public stage, the final 

I Unn struggle must be, until its end, a brutal fight of the physical force. 
A rnrlain element of the party membership will inevitably forget this funda- 
Miriilnl principle (which no humble worker in the class struggle is allowed 
III lorget) and will come forward with naive proposals for liquidating 

II in illegal machinery of the party. Such tendency is very dangerous to a 
(iiiilriarian revolutionary party. The actual liquidation of the underground 
|inily would mean the liquidation of the revolutionary movement. Party 
liiriiil)ers who persist in such a view must be ruthlessly expelled from 
llin illegal party. 

“8. The underground organization of the Communist party must not 
link into disuse, but, on the contrary, must constantly extend its illegal 
Him binery further and further, in proportion to the growth of the illegal 
iHiilv. \^ile coming out in the open, the Communist party must not make 
llin mistake of being trapped in the open by exposing its national or dis- 
llli l Communist party headquarters, records or illegal machinery, its un- 
llnif/,round printing arrangements or the personnel of its Central Executive 
llnmmittee. The central executive committee headquarters (of the party 
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proper) must continue to be guarded in secrecy (and even the problmi 
redoubling its security from discovery should be constantly studied). 'IIih 
underground machinery of the Communist party is not merely for rnirM 
gencies, but for constant and permanent use. Down to the lowest unit 
the group of ten—every branch and stem of the party structure iinint 
continue to keep its secret addresses and meeting places and to use lliene lii 
constant underground functioning. Every member, no matter whnl his wmli 
is in the legal party, must also perform his duties in the und(M>*i omul 
organization. 

“9. The party underground press must continue. The means <d |miIi 
lishing unknown to and in spite of the capitalist authorities must bo 
kept in hand and in use. Under bourgeois rule, no matter how ‘liln'ml* 
it may be, a Communist party must never relinquish its facilities for iitidoi 
ground press and, under the circumstances now prevailing in tho Hulled 
States, the active functioning of the underground press cannot be aI>ntod. Mu( 
it would be foolish to print any considerable amount of literature midoi 
ground that could be printed legally. The legal political party will bo obU 
to take upon itself the printing of a large portion of the literature liuU U 
not definitely illegal. It may also be made sponsor for a great nuiuy b'|4<d 
Communist newspapers. Legal newspapers must form a very larp.o |hmI 
of the work of a mass party. The illegal press must carry the propiiiiiiiol^i 
that the legal press cannot carry, thus making sure that the full CouinmuiMf 
message is made clear at all times. 

“10. The intellectual workers in these legal institutions of I hr pmly 
must be subject to the same discipline, wage scale and regulations mm 
ground party workers. It must always be remembered that the rr;il u'vnbi* 
tionary party—the American section of the Third International—is ibr Cj.mm 
munist party of America and that the Legal party is but an iiisti iiiummI 
which it uses to better carry on its work among the masses. Only 
membership in the American Section—^the Communist party of Animb M ; 
can American workers become members of the Communist Intrni/iliMUHli 

“Dear Comrades: It would be entirely useless to quarrel over llu^ 
tion whether extensive or intensive methods are preferable in yoin l.uHy; 
munist work- You must learn how to make a practical combination nl bulK- 
of these methods under all circumstances. Unite for your common work, iii4j 
for the liquidation of either the legal or illegal revolutionary aclivily m 
for the liquidation of the really damaging liquidation tendencicn of ll||| 
labor movement, j 

“It is, as a matter of course, very necessary that you make all pinpHUi ] 
tion in your underground party convention for the public convrnlloii ||^.j 
which the legal Revolutionary Party is to be launched- But beforn nn wnlll 
as after the party convention the minority members of the parly cxin'iilli 
must submit to the decision of the majority loyally and withoiil (pirH<|(U 
Without this party discipline. Communist party activities are iinpoRit|||| 
The Party Central Committee must, of course, understand how to trniii ti 
party membership sensibly and practically for the observance of llin pm 
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-ii ) ipline and, generally, for the centralization of party activities. It must 
ninlcrstand and it must constantly learn still better how to lead the entire 
if/iriization. On the other hand, it is the duty of every member to support 
lilt authority of the party executive. It is foolish and harmful, for instance 

• I I actional opposition accuses the party executive of oppressing the foreign 
1 iii'^iiage organizations. You must make an end of such accusations, com- 

'.tilcM. 

“We hope that in your coming party convention, all of you will give 

• * i«l(;nce, in your resolutions and actions, of firm, organic unity, aim that 
• till party will prove its ability to measure up to the great responsibilities 

ill it stand before it. 

“With Communist greetings, 

“Executive Committee of the Communist International. 

“(Signed) N. BUKHARIN, 

K. RADEK, 

0. W. KUSINEN, 
Secretary.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE BRIDGMAN CASES 

After a number of delays and postponements the first of the cases arising 
Mil of the Bridgman raid, that of William Z. Foster, was called at St. Joseph, 
Mli higan, March 12, 1923. Nearly the first week was devoted to securing 
s |ury. The trial ended on April 6th. After being out a little over 31 
loMirs, the foreman advised the court it would he impossible to arrive at a 
l-'rision and the jury was discharged. It had stood six to six from the first 

linllot. ,1 1 r *1 

The second case, that of Charles E. Ruthenherg, was called for trial 

Aiuil 16th. Less time was required to secure a jury and less time, in the 
hill of the case. The jury after being out for a few hours returned a ver- 
III I of guilty. The defendant filed notice of an appeal and pending decision 
• •I llie Supreme Court, was admitted to bail. The main contention upon 
■ iiich appeal was based was that the criminal syndicalist law of Michigan, 
Miiilnr which Ruthenherg was found guilty, is unconstitutional. Up to this 
iiiiir, (February Ist, 1924) the Supreme Court has not handed doivn its 

The question has often been asked “Why was conviction secured m 
ilin case of Ruthenherg and not in the case of Foster?” , . 

The State probably had the weakest case against Foster than it did 
..iininst any of the defendants. In the first place, Foster was not arrested 
Mil the ground but was arrested later in his Chicago offices. He msisted 
ilirii, and on the witness stand, that he was not a member of the Coi^unist 
i.iiily and Ruthenherg, who was on the stand as a witness in Foster s defense, 
Mvorc Foster was not a member of that organization. It was shown by 
evidence that while Foster was at the Bridgman convention held by the 
Mntc to have been an illegal gathering under the law, and took part in the 
i.iorecdings by making an address, he left the convention before the adop- 
iiiiii of the resolution which the State largely depended upon to show the 

I Imrncter and purpose of the meeting. , f n • r 

To understand the contentions of the prosecution, the followmg trom 
llin open statement of Hon. 0. L. Smith, assistant attorney pneral for 
Mii hican who headed the State’s counsel is apropos. Mr. Smith said: 

“That the members of the jury may have clearly in mind at the outset 
iif Ibis case, the fact issues involved in the prosecution, I desire to make a 

.. as short as possible, of the facts upon which the pros^ution 

will ask the conviction of the defendant, William Z. Foster. I wish to call 
ullmition to the statute under which this prosecution is brought, Lrimma 
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syndicalism is defined as the doctrine which advocates crime, sabofiif/li 
violence or other unlawful methods of terrorism as a means of acconipli«h‘ 
ing industrial or political reforms. Advocacy of this doctrine is the < 
prohibited by the statute. Under the statute it is our contention that I Mi 
prohibited doctrine may be advocated: 

^‘First, by word of mouth or writing; 

“Second, by printing, publishing, editing, knowingly circulating, 
papers, documents or written matter in any form containing and advociilinH 
the prohibited doctrine; 

“Fourth; by organizing, helping to organize, become a member of, m 
voluntarily assembling with, any society, group or assemblage of pernoin 
formed to teach and advocate the prohibited doctrine. 

“It is under the fourth mentioned of advocacy of this prohibited il 
legal doctrine, that the defendant William Z. Foster, is charged with vicdiil 
ing the Michigan law.” 

The defense took the position and brought evidence to sustain lloik 
position, that Foster, was not a member of the Communist party of Anim 
ica which taught the proscribed doctrine; that he was not a delegate to tiiU 
convention; that he was there as an invited guest and to make an addn ^Nf 
and that the reason for his accepting the invitation and making the addu'*#! 
was to secure the support of the gathering for his magazine Labor Jfanhl 
Further, that Foster’s whole work was in the interest of the working pcoplr, 
that he had been recognized as an able leader of the wage-earners, niiil hi 
sustain this, considerable stress was laid on the fact that he headed lim 
organization of the steel workers for the American Federation of kMlHif 
and was put in charge of the activities of that organization w,hen tlic mIhU 
was called. 

Again, the State up to the taking of testunony, was deceived as l<» llm 
probable nature of the defense. For some weeks previous to the calliiif^ of 
the case, the defense had taken a large number of depositions thron/dmul 
the country, all of which were to sustain the allegation that the mid im\ 
finding of the illegal and incriminating documents was a “frame-up” f»M ilm 
part of the government and private detective agencies. Much publicity 
given to all these depositions. However, when the case was called, no nm\\ 
depositions were offered in evidence, and the defence based its whoir 
on the grounds that Foster was not a member of the Communist parly IMhI 
even if he was, the Communist party was not an illegal organization lnM 
was merely a group of people who believed in carrying government ownm 
ship to its ultimate conclusion, that is, the “socialization” of all indimlilMH 
The defense took special care to leave the impression that in the “Mo.bd 
ization’” process, the lands of the small farmers were not to be involvutj, 
This was done because a majority on the jury were farmers. The 
laid great stress on the fact that the prosecution was only “persecution of % 
well known labor leader.” The contention, no doubt, had great wclulrt 
with a number of the jurors. 

Then again there was a woman on the jury. This is not to qiicHlIiiH 
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llm honesty or integrity of this woman juror but she was evidently more or 
I. ^ emotional. Her sympathies were successfully aroused. She was made 
In believe that Foster was a high-minded person, working at great personal 
Hcrifice, to aid the “struggling masses.” From her training, her environ¬ 
ment, her surroundings, her innate honesty of purpose, she was unable to 
' fiisp from the mass of testimony that Foster was heading a great conspiracy 
r«rainst civilization and Christianity. Because of her high-mindedness, she 
I'.iiM wholly incapable of grasping the fact that here could be such a con¬ 
spiracy. 

The prosecution was not as well versed in communism, its purposes, 
ini‘lhods plans and ideas, as was the defense. This enabled the defense, 

I»lien skillfully, to steer shy of dangerous grounds and avoid the injection 
nf dangerous utterances. The rather verbose and weighty language em¬ 
ployed by the average communist writer went over the heads of a large 
number of the jurors. One must not overlook the fact that the jury was 
t-oinposed of twelve honest, sincere, loyal persons whose contact with the 
world had not been sufficiently extensive to enable them to grasp the serious- 
iirss of the plans proposed by Communism. Being honest themselves, being 
loyal and patriotic, they could not be made to understand the utter dis¬ 
honesty and disloyalty of those who were guiding the destinies of the Com¬ 
munist party and all of its allied movements. 

In view of these facts, that there was a “hung jury” in the Foster case, 
in not surprising. It had not progressed two days in the taking of testi¬ 
mony, until it was the unanimous belief at the press table that a “hung 
jury” would result. 

With but a week intervening the case of Charles E. Ruthenberg was 
railed. Here the evidence was stronger for the prosecution. Ruthenberg 
was arrested on the grounds. He admitted he was not only a member but 
an official of the Communist party of America, and while he disclaimed 
any purpose to change the government by “force, violence and acts of 
terrorism” he clearly indicated by his rather frank method of testifying, 
that he believed a “revolution” would be necessary to establish communism. 

The jury composed largely of farmers was a most intelligent body of 
men. They were alert; were not swayed by emotions and were ready to 
ic-nder their decision on the facts as they gained them from the evidence, and 
in accord with the law as laid down by the judge. 

In the Ruthenberg case the State was acquainted with the character of 
the defense. It had found the weak points of the defense in the Foster 
trial, and through more complete examination of the documents secured 
ill the raid, was able to present this incriminating evidence in a manner 
wliich was more intelligible to the jury. As stated, the result was a con¬ 
viction of Ruthenberg after a few hours. r. t c • i. 

In both cases the State was ably represented by Hon. 0. L. Smith, 
Assistant Attorney General; Charles W. Gore, Country Prosecuting Attorney; 
Charles Boobvalter, Assistant County Prosecuting Attorney, and Max Burger, 
M government expert on the doctrines of Communism, and whose knowl- 
rdge of this subject was a material aid to the State. Credit should also 
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be given to the government agents who took part in the raid and wrm 
called as witnesses for the State. Special credit ^ould go to Frank Morrow, 
known as “K 97,” whose cleverness enabled him to become an accredifrd 
delegate to this Convention and who was able to convey information to llis 
government that the meeting was to occur. The raid and prosecutionii 
followed. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR LAWS 

An effort has been made to show, from documents of the Communist 
|inrty of , America and the “legal” branches of this organization, in what 
iiiiiriner the Commimist International of Moscow is endeavoring to bring 
nliout the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force of 
iiims, and to what extent this conspiracy has progressed. There can be 
no misreading the aims and obj.ects of this conspiracy, for the documents 
Ihcmselves frequently refer to the necessity for using “armed force,” to 
“armed insurrection,” and to “violence” as the only means of attaining the 
f'ud at which the Communists aim- The endeavor has also been made to 
uliow that many non-Communist organizations and individuals have aided 
and are aiding the movement through agitation, through contribution of 
Iniids, toward supporting trouble-makers and interfering with efforts to 
mippress radicalism. 

The Communist party of America has been declared officially to be an 
Illegal organization. Because of this it has been necessary for this party to 
hold its annual conventions in secret, hiding in the woods, as was the case 
111 Bridgman, with lookouts posted to give warning of the approach of of- 
liecrs of the law. It has been necessary to use codes for communicating with 
one another in order to escape detection, and for each member of the illegal 
organization to have and use a fictitious name in order that identities may 
not be known. In view of the facts as they are known and provable with 
unimpeachable evidence, the question has naturally arisen, why doesn t the 
(lovernment wipe out this nest of vipers? The answer is simple, the Govern¬ 
ment has no power to do so. 

The Communists and radicals of every hue, seek refuge under the very 
laws they deride; they appeal to the laws they are trying to overthrow for 
protection from punishment for violations of those laws. j^Certain senators 
iiud members of Congress, certain judges on the bench, even on the Federal 
bench, and countless citizens of no official position, obsessed with the theory 
nf “free speech,” are unable, or unwilling, to recognize the difference be¬ 
tween free speech and a conspiracy to overthrow the Government by arnied 
involutiouJl Bills introduced in Congress are killed by an opposition which 
middenly develops when any proposal is made to give the officers of the 
law adequate authority to protect the Government from conspiracies to effect 
IlH downfall. The Communists boast that they have members of Congress 
working for them and that they can prevent the passage of laws designed to 
mirb radical activities. Senators are threatened with being reported to 
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Moscow unless they act thus and so. And known Communists go lo 
Washington with perfect immunity and consult with senators and congrcnw 
men in their offices at the Capitol. 

Members of the Government at Washington and representatives of llin 
people in both branches of Congress have knowm of the inadequacies <►! 
the laws ever since Red Radicalism first raised its head in this country 
Loyal officials and earnest congressmen have made reconunendations ami 
introduced bills looking to the strengthening of laws of the country in ore In 
that this international blight might be prevented from finding root in the soil 
of the United States. And these recommendations have been ignored nml 
these bills have been killed. 

It will be a surprise to most loyal Americans to know that anyone, pin 
vided he be an American citizen, may manufacture a bomb in the city ol 
Washington, (or in any other Federal territory), take that bomb and walk 
down Pennsylvania avenue announcing to all who will hear, that he inlfnali 
to blow up the Capitol as a part of a project looking toward the overtlimw 
of the United States Government, and have committed no crime beyond 
disturbance of the peace, a municipal police regulation. What is more, lia 
may actually blow v.p the Capitol and destroy it, all the while proclaiininfr 
his purpose as a means of violently overthrowing the Government—and ail 
he can be arrested or prosecuted for is destruction of Government propi ily, 
This is legally the same offense that may be committed by any boy throwing 
a stone through the window of a Government building. For there in tin 
Federal law which will touch an American citizen wjio joins the Comniimini 
party and endeavors to carry out the purposes of that organization ilm 
overthrow of this Government by force and violence. 

If an alien does the same thing he may be deported under the exist inn 
laws- Or rather, the law provides for his deportation, but by a cui iniin 
twist of the law even the alien is saved from punishment. For the Mrmin 
law that provides for his deportation also specifies that before being dn 
ported he must be provided with a passport approved by the representnl Ivi 
in the United States of the country to which he is to be deported. And oil 
no country wants radicals who aim at the destruction of all so-callcd “i np 
italist” countries, the securing of a passport for the accused alien is diirn'i»ll 
and often impossible. For example, England and France have refuMi’d (n 
permit their nationals, those who are Communists, to be dumped upon lliolr 
shores by the United States; and even Russia, after a hectic experience wIlli 
the shipload of Reds deported on the Buford, refuses to accept any mom of 
that brand. So, it is seen, the law which provides for the deporlulion of 
aliens also forbids, in effect, their deportation. 

The law under which the Government functions in the handling of lldi 
situation today is Section 6 of the Criminal Code, which reads: 

“If two or more persons in any State or Territory, or in any idiinn 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, conspire to overthrow, pill 
down, or to destroy by force the Government of the United Stales, m Im 
levy war against them, or to oppose by force the authority thereof, m by 
force to prevent, hinder or delay the execution of any law of tlie UnlliMi 
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Slates contrary to the authority thereof, they shall each be fined not more 
I ban five thousand dollars, or imprisoned not more than six years, or both. 

This law would seem, at a casual reading, to be sufficient to enable 
I be Government to crush the conspiracy of the Communists, for example, 
which aims at the destruction “by force” of “the Government of the United 
rotates.” But many times courts have interpreted this section of the Criminal 

I lode to mean that an overt act against the Government must be committed 
bc'fore any offence has been perpetrated. Therefore, the conspirators in the 
woods at Bridgman, Mich., who were met in secret convention to plot the 
overthrow of the Government would be considered, under these interpre- 
Inlions of the law, to have been entirely within their rights. Fortunately, 
however, a number of States, and Michigan is one of them, have stringer^ 
anti-syndicalist laws to protect the Government of the United States which 

i'cms unable to get a law through Congress to protect itself. 

Some of the men arrested in connection with the Bridgman secret, il¬ 
legal convention, notably Ruthenberg and Foster, have repeatedly referred 
lo the typewriters and mimeograph machines as the weapons the Michigan 
authorities captured at Bridgman and slurringly asked if it were thought 
Ihcy were planning to overthrow the Government with those “weapons. 
And yet one of the results of the late war in Europe was the tremendous 
increase in the use of propaganda as a weapon. It was used by the Com- 
iiiiinists to destroy the efficiency of the army of Russia under the Cza^ and 
ii. being used today by the Communists to influence even the highest officials 
(if this Government so that the danger of Communism will not be understood 
nr appreciated. Propaganda is now recognized by military authorities as 

II distinct and very potent military tactic. Our own military authorities 
iiKsign it a definite place in the category of warfare, beside gas, liquid fire 
nnd other methods which had to be combated in the World War. ^e Italian 
ciimpaign, the retreat of the demoralized Italian armies, was the definite re- 
milt first of a weakening of morale affected by carefully planned and clever- 

^ One* of*^the features of the operation of the laws under which the Gov¬ 
ernment is striving to counteract or crush the Communist movement is the 
confusion of authority. The immigration question comes under the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor; undersirable aliens may he kept out by the in^igraticjn 
luithorities legally, and a few are so kept out- The passport problem is in 
llic hands of the State Department, which may refuse to grant a passport 

10 whomever it pleases; and it sometimes does refuse passports. The IrMs- 

11 ry Department has to do with smuggling, and the Post Office Department has 
10 do with the mails and their misuse by radicals. The Department of Jus- 
lice is the legal branch of the Government, to be called upon for advice 
nnd information. But there is no law that compels one department to ask 
for the records of the Reds, native and foreign, before they are admitted, 
or granted passports, or tried for the misuse of the mails or for smuggling. 
In fact, it has happened frequently that Americans and aliens have been 
permitted to go freely about their plotting against the GovernmOTt, armed 
with passporte, admitted freely by the immigration authorities, when in the 
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various files of the different departments was enough evidence, if collcc^lrd 
and used, to convict the man or woman affected of nearly every crime shoii 
of murder—and sometimes actually of murder. Communists have int 
trouble getting passports to use going back and forth to Moscow. Tlicnr 
passports are frequently forged and used by other messengers of the Com 
munists* The Department of Justice must have a vast amount of informaliim 
regarding the activities of individuals connected with the Communist pailv 
of America and its information is available to other departments of llir 
Government if asked for; but there have been cases, it is reported, wlifir 
even after information has been furnished upon such request it has not hrni 
regarded. 

Many times efforts have been made to strengthen the law so that lli»' 
Government could handle the Red menace effectively without waiting Ini 
bombs to be exploded or persons slain. Almost invariably such efforts luiv; 
come to nought because of opposition in Congress and because of the activity 
of the propagandists of the Communist party and of those whose work <li 
rectly plays into the hands of the Communists. Lawyers loving limelipjii 
have a habit of appearing and defending ‘Tree speech” which with tlmm 
means nothing but unrestrained license. Hundreds of people rally to (if'lit 
any bill that has a patriotic motive back of it, such as a measure desigiu’jl 
to prevent the overthrow or the attempt to overthrow this Governmcnl li\ 
violence. Such was the fate of the Sterling bill, which passed the Senate hiil 
was defeated in the House. The writer holds no brief for this particnlni 
bill, but many loyal lawyers have studied it carefully trying to find a rcaMon 
why any real red blooded American would oppose it. But it was opposes I r«M 
strenuously that it was defeated in the House of Representatives. It 
entitled, “A bill to prohibit and punish certain seditious acts against iIh 
G overnment of the United States and to prohibit the use of the mails l«'i 
the purpose of prompting such acts,” and read as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the llnilnl 
States of America in Congress assembled. That it shall be unlawful for n\\\ 
reason to advocate or advise the overthrow, or to write, or knowing I v i'* 
print, publish, utter, sell, or distribute any document, book, circular, p/ipoi, 
journal, or other written or printed communication, in or by which llicir h 
advised the overthrow, by force or violence, or by physical injury to 
or property, of the Government of the United States or all governmcfii, 
advise or advocate a change in the form of Government or the ConsliliillHM 
of the United States or resistance to the authority thereof by force or vIm 
lence or by physical injury to person or property; and it shall be nnlMwInI 
for any person by force or violence to prevent, hinder or delay the enri h 
tion of any law of the United States or the free performance of any nl ll<* 
officers, agents, or employees, or of his or their public duty, or to filP'inul 
by force or violence to overthrow the Government of the United Slalrn 

“Sec. 2. That the display or exhibition at any meeting, gathci iiif» im 
parade, public or private, of any flag, banner, or emblem intended hv 
person or persons displaying or exhibiting the same to symbolize or irifiji «)<» 
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M purpose to overthrow by force or violence or by physical injury to person 
or property, the Government of the United States or all goyernment, is here¬ 
by declared to be unlawful. 

“Sec. 3. That every document, book, circular, paper, journal, or other 
written or printed communication in or by which there is advocated or 
advised the overthrow by force or violence or by physical injury to person or 
property of the Government of the United States or all government, or in 
or by which there is advocated, or advised the use of force or violence or 
physical injury to or the seizure or destruction of persons or property as 
a means toward the accomplishment of economic, industrial, or political 
f'hanges, is hereby declared to be non-mailable and the same shall not bo 
conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter 
carrier; provided, That nothing in this Act shall be so construed as to 
authorize any person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office duly 
authorized thereto or other person upon a search warrant authorized by law 
lo open any letter not addressed to himself: Provided further, That any 
author, publisher, or party affected or aggrieved by the action of the Post¬ 
master General in excluding materials from the mails under this section 
shall, upon filing a bond to cover the actual cost of such proceeding, be 
entitled to a hearing de novo before a judge of the Federal district or cir¬ 
cuit in which the party affected or aggrieved resides. The court shall have 
power during the pendency of proceedings in court to suspend the order of 
the Postmaster General; Provided further. That no such court proceeding 
shall bar or interfere with any criminal prosecution under the terms of this 
Act.” 

“Sec. 4. That; it shall be unlawful to import or cause to be imported 
ir.to the United States or any place subject to its jurisdiction any matter 
declared by section 3 of this Act to be non-mailable or to transport or cause 
lo be transported any such matter from one State to another or into any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“Sec. 5. That whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or the 
Postal Service of the United States for the transmission of any matter de¬ 
clared by section 3 of this Act to be non-mailable or who shall violate any 
other of the provisions of this Act shall be fined not more than $5000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both, and if an alien, shall be, upon 
the expiration of his sentence, deported from the United States and forever 
barred from reentering the United States or any Territory under its juris¬ 
diction. 

“Sec. 6. That every foreign-born person who has become a natural¬ 
ized citizen of the United States who shall commit any of the acts forbidden 
by this Act shall, upon conviction thereof, forfeit his citizenship in Ao 
United States; and any foreign-born person who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen shall, upon his conviction of any offence under this Act, 
forfeit his right to become such citizen, and all proceedings had in the 
matter of naturalization of any such person shall be cancelled and b^ome 
null and void, and he shall thereafter be ineligible for naturalization in the 
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United States, and shall be subject to deportation as in the case of olhn 
aliens, as provided by law*’’ 

There was little opposition to this proposed act when it was brou{'lii 
out of the Senate Judiciary Committee and presented to the Senate, Iliil 
when it came up in the House, the opposition was active both on the flooi 
and on the part of lobbyists against it. Perhaps the most active opponi’iii 
at this stage was Jackson H. Ralston, a Washington attorney who repir 
sented the American Federation of Labor and who had also acted as couiu«I 
for Louis F. Post, former Assistant Secretary of Labor, at a hearing befon 
a Congressional Committee on charges against Post arising out of 
actions and policies in connection with deportation proceedings. And y<'l 
the passage of this act or one of similar import is necessary, and is known 
to be necessary, if the Government is to be able adequately to handle siirli 
individuals engaged in Communistic activities directed toward the overthrow 
of this Government by force and violence. 

A certain group of lawyers, not always the same personnel but in 
variably with many of the same individuals, seems always to be seckin,’ 
ways to embarrass the Government and interfere with its functioning wlim 
it attacks radicalism in any of its forms. These lawyers do not seem to com 
as to the merits of their case, as was shown when they brought charges ol 
illegal practice against the Department of Justice, charges which wen 
quickly shown to be utterly without foundation, a fact that the verir i 
tyro would have known upon cursory examination of the “evidence” llin 
presented. The makeup of this particular group of lawyers, whose activilif • 
seem to have been directed to hindering instead of helping the Governin«Mi» ^ 
in its fight, a right inherent in every Government, to protect itself, is in 
Je;re sting. 

This self-appointed committee of lawyers, which signed the cluiiy,i*i 
;> against the Department of Justice, included Felix Frankfurter, Ernst FrnmJ 
f and Frank P. Walsh, who were identified with the American Civil Libci ln > 

’* Union, an organization, as has been shown, which includes known (ioni 
munists on its committees working directly and constantly for the » 
throw of the Government of the United States by force and viohm • 
i Frankfurter, from his chair at Harvard, became so active in his work In 
behalf of the radicals that Theodore Roosevelt wrote that he had ink^ n 
“an attitude which seems to me to be fundamentally that of Trotsky .nnl 
the other Bolsheviki leaders in Russia.” 

^ The American Civil Liberties Union was also active in this mov(‘iin ni 

' with which its members were identified. Of this organization, as has Im. n 
seen, it has been said that the effect of its activities “is to create in ili» 
minds of the ill-informed people the impression that it is un-Anu‘i l« mi. 
to interfere with the activities of those who seek to destroy American in 
stitutions. They seek to influence legislators and executives to repeal m 
\ veto any law calculated to protect the State or the Federal Goverimi*m 
—^rom the attacks of agitators.” 

Frank P. Walsh is the lawyer who, on his return from Moscow, 
reported in Communist circles to have been retained for a fee of SSO.oiio 
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defend the Bridgman conspirators. Zecharia Chaffee, Jr., a colleague 
,r Frankfurter’s at Harvard, the man who advocated in print and in public 
illitHhat Siere should be no law agamst 

„l«o one of the lawyer signers of these charges. Another was ^^r^nc 
hiHher Kane of Philadelphia, whose name is on the Workers party su jer 
list” and who was formerly United States district attorney in is • 

A Senate committee report declared that Kanes statement be ore 
iniltee “gives the impression that his tendencies are strongly Socialistic, 
winburne Hale of New York, who resigned as captain in the Army m 
•vlilitary Intelligence Section when official information was ' 

Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, the “Bolshevik Ambassador,” was one of the 

**^'"^Dean Tyrrell Williams, of the Washington Univereity Law ^hool, of 
■;i Louis- Jackson H. Ralston, mentioned above; R. G. Brown, of Memphis, 
Alfred s’ Niles of Baltimore; Roscoe Pound, another Harvard professor, 
ivid mieiein, ot Phil.delphi., »er. U.e o.he, mmber, o thg 
|,.tlicular group. Some of them are aliuost mvatioUy found on the side 
l.r the criminal whose activities the Government is trying to cur . 
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APPENDIX A 


■niESIS ON COORDINATION OF COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN THE AMERICAS 

“If the workers of this country would fight American capitalism on all 
1 1 lints they must make common cause with the Latin-American masses. In 
Mexico, Cuba, Chile the exploited masses are fighting out a class struggle 
which is part and parcel of our own. There is a, fundamental interrelation 
hi lwcen the proletarian movements of the Western Hemisphere. The sooner 
Ihn working class of the United States, as well as of Latin-America, becomes 
loiiscious of this interrelation, the more quickly will it be able to utilize 
III* power arising from it. 

American Imperialism 

“The United States is no longer a national State: It is an empire, in 
wliich the chief foreign field for exploitation is Latin-America. The capital 
willi which Latin-America is exploited is American capital. The Standard 
Oil Company, the Harvester Trust, the Copper Trust, the United Fruit Com- 
|Miiiy and other combines hold enormous fiefs in Mexico, Central America, 

I he West Indies and South America. Back of these is the Money Trust. 

“Of the $5,000,000,000 that American capitalists have invested abroad, 
188,000,000 is in Latin Ameriea. This has given the Americ^ capital- 
iKlH the power to inspire or frustrate Central American revolutions, seize 
l oiitrol of customs, issue currency and completely dominate the policies of 
iiiilional governments in many Latin-American states. 

“When direct pressure fails, the capitalists have always at their dis- 
iiimal the services of the State Department and the military forces of the 
lliiited States. United States marines maintain ‘law and order’ in Haiti 
.111(1 Santo Domingo for the National City Bank. In Nicaragua, American 
I mops patrol the streets and the American flag flies over the National Palace, 
llciicral Crowder, as the representative of the United States Government, is 
(iiicing upon the National Government of Cuba a loan of $50,000,000 in 
.l('linnce of both houses of the national legislature. There is not a country 
In Central America of the West Indies over which does not hang con- 
•liuitly the threat of American invasion. 

Wall Street Extending Its Sway 

“With a large part of Latin-America already in its grasp, American 
i npital is steadily fastening its grip upon wider and wider areas. 

“Before the war the interests of American capitalists in South America 
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were negligible. In 1916 they involved $285,000,000; today the invesim, ,,1 
in municipal and government bonds alone exceeds $600,000,000. WmII 
Street has already become master of the destinies of Venezuela, Col()nil>if( 
and Peru. Native Latin-American capital has never been a factor in am 
of the Latin-American countries. It is true that before the war Europrun 
capital, principally British, predominated in Argentina and Uruguay, mu I 
was a serious competitor in other South American countries. But tliin Im • 
all been changed. The United States now leads the field and is increarmif' 
Its investments, while European investments fall off. 

Danger to American Workers 

“Latin-America supplies an outlet for surplus capital and pnalili 
American capitalists to derive added strength to resist the demnndn mI 
wooers in this country. The oil, copper and fibres of Mexico, the ('opp' 1 
of Chile, the beef and grain of Argentina and the many other raw main i.>l« 
of Latin-America constitute a fund on which American capitalists conM 
draw in an emergency, as in case of strikes. 

‘‘At present gangs of Latin-American workers are brought into ihi. 
country on a system of contract labor, or engancho, to work in scab IihIiim 
tries. With the spread of American imperialism, this system is boiiiKl ih 
grow. 

“Moreover, to hold in subjection the ever increasing masses of I .Ik, 
American workers that are falling under American exploitation « 

military machine will be built up, which will be used against the Amr.,. 

working class. 

I 


Strike-Breaking in Latin-America 

“A short time ago there was a general strike in Cuba. Amn*. . 1 . 
battleships sailed into Havana harbor and under the threat of arnad mi.» 
vention, the strike was broken. In Venezuela, the brutal dictator; Inp ..I 
Juan Vicente Gomez, backed and supported by the approving United ‘ i . 1 . ^ 
Government, crushes every liberating impulse of the toiling ma-^r . A 
similar condition prevails in Guatemala, where the amiable Orellana imI. . 
At the point of the bayonet, American marines compel Haitian and h. iMmi 
can laborers to toil in chain gangs out on the hot roads. The nielliM.I ..| 
the exploitation of the ragged Mexican worker by American indn ni.d 
magnates is more akin to the system pursued here and in addition it • ..m.ii 
with the whole hearted co-operation, sometimes more or less di.sgiii'. d til 
the Obregon Government. 

The Latin-American Workers cannot Fight Alone 

“The introduction of an exotic capitalism into Latin-Ameri( mu * mhm 
tries has opposed to a backward and unripe proletariat the highly drvrb.pud 
bourgeoisie of the most powerful capitalistic nation of the world, iviib 
fill the military resources of the United States at its command, 'l b.' b)dd 
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• unequal. Isolated, the Latin-American workers cannot hope to defend 
I .dr interests successfully against their mighty adversary. They need us 

well as we need them. A proletarian revolution anywhere in Latin- 
America is well-nigh impossible until there is a revolution in the United 
•lies. Wall Street, with its billions of dollars, imperilled, would crush 
' immediately. American imperialism, economic and political, is the in- 
iHinient of exploitation throughout the western world. In Latin-America, 

• in the United States and Canada, the Class Struggle is a struggle against 
\\ id I Street, 


A United Front Against Wall Street 

“What the workers of this country know from contact with capitalism 

i. uiMt be supplemented by the actual experiences of the workers who have 
‘II dll red these hardships to which colonial people are subjected. The 

j. ndetariat of all the Americas must be welded into a fighting unit to 
mnbat American capital wherever its influence extends. 

“The objective forces of the struggle have already called forth several 
liber inadequate attempts at common action, and both in Mexico and 
\igentina there have been repeated moves toward All-American unity, 
llnwevcr, the only real organization claiming to speak for this country 
lid Latin America is the Pan-American Federation of Labor. Being in 
.iility a barefaced effort on the part of Samuel Gompers and his machine 

• . exploit the impulse toward solidarity, the Pan-Amercian Federation of 
I 'dior has never won the confidence of the Latin-American masses, who, in 
I ..I, regard it suspiciously, as another instrument of the Monroe Doctrine, 
ii lias been used by the Gompers machine to thwart the Latin-American 

(irkers in their efforts to combat the American imperialism. 

“The Pan-American Federation of Labor has failed, hitherto, because 
.1 did not truly voice the aspirations of the Latin-American proletariat. 
Miere can be no successful joint movement except on the basis of the 

• Uf^s Struggle and a militant fight against American imperialism. An 
ijMinization must be built up that will fight American imperialism at 
/rry step, as well as carry on the struggle against capitalism, through 

p.lnt strike action, international agreements, etc., under the leadership of 
I lift Red Labor Union International. This means that the militant minorities 
Ml tbe few labor organizations that now belong to the Pan-American Federa- 

• nil of Labor must try to win over their separate national bodies to such 
.. program as will assure the participation of the great mass of Latin- 
American workers now on the outside. In this work the Communist parties 
. .f I he various countries must take the leading part. 

The Communist Parties 

“But this is only one phase of the Communist task. The struggle is 
|M.liiical as well as economic. The Communist parties ^\dll have to educate 
1 1 10 workers to an understanding of their common interests, give them 
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political directives, prevent them from wasting their energies in fiiliU 
pseudo-revolutions engineered by political adventurers, and marshal llieiii 
for the overthrow of capitalism and American imperialism. The Commnni^l 
parties of all Americas should be in constant touch with one another. 1 li#'v 
must formulate an all-American program and function as a unit in iM 
support. The Communist International is and must remain the head niid 
center of the revolutionary proletarian movement in all countries, bill iIh’ 
needs of the unified struggle in the Americas require supplementary con 
tact Avith the Communist parties directly involved. This does not iinply 
autonomy, but is merely an administrative measure made necessary by lli# 
unity of capitalism in the west. 

Why American Workers Must Lead 

“The United States is the radiating center of western capitalism m 
well as imperialism, a circumstance which gives the American workm|i 
class the advantage of a central perspective. Furthermore, the forces 
capitalism not being so highly developed in Latin-America, the Lnllii 
American proletariat, Avhile often finely militant in temper, is inexperirm «'•! 
and immature as a class* The frequent revolutions in Central and .Sdiilh 
America have often little to do with the Class Struggle, although iIhm ny 
is raised at times by political opportunists whose purpose is to gain 
sonal support by playing upon the feelings of the masses. Socialist paillM 
appear that are socialist only in name. Although there do exist splrndid 
revolutionary parties in Latin-America, the proletarian movement in la 
many respects perverted and distorted, beyond anything Ave know in 
United States. With some notable exceptions, the Communist parlim 
numerically insignificant and all haA’^e been out of contact Avith the mIitmijj 
of the Avorld movement. 

“To achieve all-American Communist unity, it falls naturally upon tin 
Communists of this country to take the lead. 

All-American Communist Conference 

“The first step is for the Communist Parties of all the Amnirn^ tM 
get together in conference. T>e Communist party of America shonbl 
out a call for a conference to be held in Moscow folloAving ihn 
Congress of the Communist International. 

“The conference must not be interpreted to mean merely a giillinltij 
of these comrades who happen to be delegates to the Fourth Congir^i, liiil 
a serious effort should be made to secure a full representation of nil (iiMH 
munist parties in the Western Hemisphere, even if it is necessary f^i llil 
Comintern to pay traveling expenses* 

“The following is proposed as a tentative agenda: 

“(1) Role of the all-American proletarian in the World RcvhIhIImH! 

“(2) United action against American imperialism. 


“(3) The Pan-American Federation of Labor and the Red Labor 
Union International. 

“(4) The tempo of the revolutionary movement in the Americas. 
“(5) Special tasks of the proletariat in each country. 

“(6) The united labor front in the Americas. 

“(7) Co-ordination of the Communist activities. 

“(8) An all-American technical committee, for translation and dis¬ 
tribution of literature, etc.” 


j 
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APPENDIX B 


THESIS ON “relations OF ONE AND TWO” 


“L—NECESSITY OF A COMMUNIST PARTY 

“All experience in the modern class struggle proves that the working 
luHB can emerge victorious only after developing an organ of leadership 
I he form of a highly disciplined Communist party, thoroughly conscious 
ol revolutionary principles and tactics. The first task of Communists is, 
iTiefore, to develop such a party. 

“II—ACTION OF MASSES 

“While the Communist party is the organ of leadership and bears the 
iMiaviest brunt of the fight, the revolution is an action of broad masses 
•I I he exploited sections of the population extending far beyond the limit 
i.l ihe numerical strength to which a highly conscious disciplined party 

• Mil be developed. The final struggle for power by the working class is 

the result of a revolutionization of the minds of the masses through 
Mirrely theoretical propaganda, agitation and education. It develops out 
•I the irreconcilable conflict of the interests of the classes. This con- 
11 Irl is first shown in the minor struggles of the workers for their existence. 
Mio minor struggles clarify the fundamental conflict of class interests, thus 
l.iinging class consciousness and leading toward the major struggle for 
power. Education and propaganda, though necessary to build the revolu- 
Monury party, would, if taken alone, build a sterile sect, utterly impotent 
*•> deal with mass action. The major task of the revolutionary party in 
trgard to the broad masses of workers is, therefore, not abstract propaganda 
Mild abstract theoretical education, but participation in all the struggles of 

• I 10 workers as the most active force. 

“Ill—CONTACT WITH THE MASSES 

“The leadership of the masses of the exploited can be attained only by 
.lircclly engaging in all their struggles, together with the masses of the 
workers. In a country where political conditions permit the possibility of 
mass political organization of the working class, the revolutionary party 
Mill not secure leadership without securing a powerful, and finally dominant 
jiosition among such mass political organizations of the workers. This 
I mentially implies a PUBLIC contact with the masses. In America, it has 
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become the most urgent immediate task of the Communists to sccuir. « 
public, open, so-called UegaF existence as an organization. 

“IV—A LEGAL PARTY 

“A truly revolutionary (i. e. Communist) party can never bo 
in the sense of having its purpose harmonize with the purpose of thr 
made by the capitalist state, or its acts conform with the intent of cupiioli.t 
law. Hence, to call a Communist party ‘legal’ means that its existriK. h 

tolerated by the capitalist state because of circumstances which enilmi. 

the capitalist state’s efforts to suppress it. The revolutionary paMv • • • 
avoid suppression into a completely secret existence only by one or Ixilli • • 
two means: 

“a. By taking advantage of the pretenses of ‘democratic forms’ ulii l. 
the capitalist state is obliged to maintain. By this means the ConmiiiiM-t^ 
can maintain themselves in the open with a restricted program whiln r -t.! 
lishing themselves with mass support. 

“b. (Later stage) By commanding such mass support ainonp, 
masses of workers that enable them to proclaim publicly their final e.l'i* • 
in the revolutionary struggle and manoeuvre openly to attain lliis nl.|. » 
regardless of the desire of the capitalist state to suppress it. It is f « . 
at the present time (and circumstances make it the most urgent imtinnt ' 
need) to resort to the first of the before-mentioned methods of open I'm.i * » 
with the working masses; which means to maintain an open polilii jil p !.•. 
with a modified name and restricted program. The second of llir * i .. 
conditions must be reached by the Communist party of America. \\v ..4 
to have an open Communist party as soon as this can possibly he /iltfi.iM .1 

“As to whether a legal Communist party is possible the test in 
the Communist party program including the advocacy of the priiu ipl- 
mass action and violent overthrow of the capitalist state together wllh 
tion to the Communist International can be publicly advocated willioiil 
suppressed. 

“V—NUMBER TWO 

“A legal political party with such restrictions can not lepl n». Him 
C ommunist parly. It must also serve as an instrument in ihn 
control of the Communist party, for getting public contadt witli ihr * 
It must mobilize the elements of the workers most sympathetic to lli. t u* 
munist cause, with a program going as far toward the CommiiniHi pp.^pnoM 
as possible while maintaining a legal existence. It must, willi i\ 
of action in daily participation in the workers’ struggle, apply 
tactics and principles and thus win the trust of the masses and prrjMMf »» 
for the leadership of the Communist party. It must organize I hr 
thetic workers into a framework that will later become the fi«mr.vvi.*i i,| 
an open Communist party, taking care systematically to educate llm vv.mUm 
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II ilie ‘legal’ party in principles, tactics and discipline, so as to fit them to 
f .'ome members of the Communist party. Thus the building of a 
.iililical party with a modified name and program will prepare the field 
an open Communist party strong enough to stand in the open and cap- 
.‘l.lo of leading in the revolutionary struggle, 

“VI—FUTURE SUPPRESSION 

“The overthrow of the capitalist system can only come through the 
Kilent overthrow of the capitalist state. To accept this view is to accept 
• Iin certainty that the capitalist state will find itself in violent conflict with 
Ihr masses led by the Communist party. While (the capitalist state retains 
Ihn governmental machinery, and as the struggle grows sharper in approach¬ 
ing the final struggle, the capitalist state will inevitably strike again and 
..gain at the revolutionary party in the effort to destroy it. After the Com- 
niinist party shall have established itself in the open, it must be prepared 
I..I, and must expect to be driven out of a ‘legal’ existence from time to time. 

I her Communist party must at all times be so organized t)iat such attacks 
..m not destroy it. It must perform its functions of leadership in the class 
Haggle no matter what tactics the ruling class adopts—open as far as po«- 
►ilile, secretly as far as it must. 

“VII—UNDERGROUND 

“The underground machinery of the Communist party is not merely a 
u'luporary device, to be liquidated as soon as the Communist party with 
.!i full program can be announced in the open. The underground machinery 
I for permanent use. It is not a machinery to be used only as emergency 
... rnsions. It is for constant use. It must continue to operate not only while 
llir legal party operates under a restricted program, but also at all times, 
lirfore and after the Communist party, with a full Communist program and 
ihali not exist in the open. There is never a time, previous to the final over- 
llirow of the capitalist state, when a truly revolutionary party does not have 
In jierform a considerable amount of work free from police knowledge and 
iiilerference. The Communist party will never cease to maintain its 
I round machinery until after the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
pioletariat in the form of the Workers’ Soviet Republic. 

“VIII—CONTROL 

“Throughout the Communist movement of the world, the system of 
I Presidiums’ prevails, by which matters of necessarily secret nature are 
Ln[)t in the hands of the most reliable and most trusted mernbers of the 
pnrty. This is a necessary feature of a revolutionary organization. As the 
j .mnmunist party of America grows to dimensions (^ntaining many thou- 
Ninds of members, it will be necessary to maintain this principle. At times 
IV lien the Communist party as such maintains itself in the open, the member- 
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ship which constitutes the present Communist party within the Numlx i I 
[the legal branch—Ed.] will, with some variations, constitute the oldci i 
best known, and most disciplined membership, to be entrusted with il** 
more confidential matters and the illegal work of the party generally. I di¬ 
does not mean that the whole party membership will not be required lo • 

work that conflicts with the capitalist law, but that the work of the .. 

secret nature must be kept in the most trusted hands. 

“During the time when the Communist party operates, not uridn ii- 
own name and program in the open, but through a ‘legal’ political p-M*, 
with restricted program and different name, the same principle is a|»|di. -) 
by having full control of such legal party in the hands of the CoinniiiiM i 
party. This is accomplished by having a majority of all importnnl « 
mittees composed of Communist party members, and by means of rrjMd m 
and compulsory caucuses of all the Communist party members within <»*• 
legal unit, bound by the unit rule, a principle which will prevail in him i 
effective form when the Communist party is itself in the open. A « d.i 
membership develops loyalty to the party and respect for its disci[)liii. .• 
will be possible to lessen the purely mechanical control and avoid llir .»•* 
friction that is inevitable for the present. There is an unsatisfactory IV .i.m. 
in the present condition. Committee members, persons in responsibh* p i 
tions, and all especially active members of such legal party should p - 
tically without exception, members of the Communist party. Thr p .i!. » 
must make systematic efforts to bring this about. Definite effortn inn t I • 
made to bring every member of such legal party who shows him8<!il i • l 
equipped with Communist understanding and capable of leader.Mhip. m.i 
the Communist party. Every such active member must be tested i*. l.i 
readiness to accept the Communist party program and discipline, im l <1 ■ 
decisions of the Communist International, and upon passing the tesi n... i 
be brought into membership of the Communist party. 

“IX—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 

“The party must endeavor to reach at the earliest reasonable tuni M*" 
condition where all members of responsible committees of Number j rli 
legal branch—Ed.] such as the Central Executive Committee, DinlMM I ^ 
ecutive Committee, sub-District Executive Committee, etc., shall be m. ml 
of Number One (the illegal branch—Ed.). The personnel of comm in*. * i 

Number Two should consist of its majority of the personnel of llu . 

spending committees of Number One. The remainder of the pci u fmm) - i 
the Number Two committees should generally be Number One hhimIm ,# 
wherever possible. The organizers and officials of Number One ami i 

Two committees shall generally‘not be the same. 
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“X—INDUSTRIAL 

“We must hold before ourselves as a goal to be attained at the earli^t 

.lible time the functioning openly of Cominunist party caucuses m the 

11 Mile unions, known as such inside the respective trade union meetings. 

“Keeping this in mind as a goal, and that the framework and human 
.HMierial 4ing organized into an open party, at present existing legally, 

. intended ultimately to be welded into an open Communist party, it is a 
i.mical course to form now wherever practicable nuclei of Number Iwo 
... llie trade unions, one of the purposes to be the training of trade union 
..embers of Number Two in the principle of discipline. 

“However, it is not always practicable to operate by the method ot 
b.mber One and Number Two nuclei in the unions meeting regularly as 
v.. distinct systems. And in a large proportion of cases, the circumstances 
mI actual life compel that: 

“(a) Caucuses of Number Two can no more be announced openly in a 
iiiion than could be caucuses of Number One, and that: 

“(b) In some cases the existence in a union of a substantial numner 
..r unionists willing to go a long way with us but holding anarchist or syn- 
.li.alist views, makes it necessary to hold the greater number of caucus^ 
WITH such elements under a name other than the name of a political party, 
... the purpose of defeating the ‘right wingers’ and for the additional pur- 
,„me of training such anarchist and syndicalist elements in the principle 
!,| disciplined action as a first step toward making Communists of them; and 

“(c) In other cases where the general conditions in a union make it 
...cessary for the Number Two members to operate 

I. I sympathizers as a disciplined caucus under a name of ANOTHER legal 
i mlrument of the Communist party. 

“These conditions make necessary an adj,ustment of the caucus s^em, 

• l.ich will generally assume the following course of development. While 
,1,,. machinery of Number One nuclei is being established, their caucus 
M,. ..tings take precedence over all others. After the Nuinber One nuclei 
|.,.vc heen firmly established and the members have learned to function unit- 
mIIy they will b^in to give more and more attention to Number Two cau- 
I lines and Number One caucus meetings will take precedence only when new 
, .ucs or crises arise and are to be called as frequently as these fonditions 
...like necessary. Between such meetings the Number One nuclei function 

II. iough the Number Two by means of a steering committee. 

standard open caucus of the left section of the union must be 
li..ld under names and slogans of immediate significance, whieh will win 

III. , greatest possible mobilization of the left section of the union against 
n’lictionaries, on issues of the daily struggle. 
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“adaptation of the communist party of AMERICA 

TO AMERICAN CONDITIONS.” 

“As YOU look at our party (both Number One and Number Two) you 
, nil easily observe that something is wrong. It does not function as 
I.,, It dies not function as a party must in order to fulfill ^ 
l„u or if not strong enough, participating in every political and economic 
lilLale onL working class of this country. In short, our par^y as it is 
I.Mluy^is a mechanical instrument which will function as 
1 imv time but it is unable to carry on any activity which needs Me, 

,I,ought and interest and arouses the enthusiasms of the comrades so they 
will come asking for a chance to work whether easy or hard. 

“If YOU go through the history of our party and especially if you 
iliidv its functioning in the recent past you will find that every step whic 
Imi been taken was a mechanical procedure. Any instruction ^^^”6 

ta being C.„W .«dcd .0 be. .p«ed «,e 

of real sincerity was only executed in a technical manneiw lo see mat 
rlnurlv take the^ instance of the election campaign m New York or the in- 
.Imrtfon concerning the opposition. In both cases there is needed Me 
liilerLt in the workf and what do we see? In both cases the coimades dw- 
liibuted the leaflets (if they did) without participating m any of the cam- 
piiign. This clearly shows that the membership of which our party is com- 
mistd is actually stranger to the vital functioning of the party organization. 

‘‘After a lone period of organization work, after clearing up our mam 
metical differences (the latter being accomplished ^ 5 ^° 

iiiiderstand the American situation and who really strive to fight in America 
wliich the general membership does not) we arrived at the pomt where 
every ounce of our energy should be concentrated to start our activities. 
Mint is to fight in the open American capitalism and participate m every 
1 ..ruggifof Th. worL,.. If d.,e to t.cp .b. t.c» « fi«d that wa 
me unable to do so and although we go forward in our d^isions al- 
Miough a very small group of comrades do all in 

III general does not move and does not understand and C^, about the de 
eisfons What the membership in general does is to obey an imaginative 
military discipline (which satisfies their rom^ticism) and ‘'arry out every 
ilecision without mentally taWng part in it That is the 
mid if we were to give a few more facts the matter would be clear for fur- 

llier study. 
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‘TVfany comrades say the chief reason for this situation is becauRo il«** 
vast majority of the party are foreign speaking comrades. If we w«m»M 
accept that we would sanction this situation as unchangeable unlfhM 
would get enough English comrades in the party. The cause of this 
tion is not that we are composed of foreign speaking comrades hul iIm 
reason is that OUR MEMBERSHIP IS NOT MENTALLY PRESEN'I’ I i 
AMERICA. They didn’t j.oin the party, or better they did not crcato iK. 
party as a working class defense and fighting organization, but they 
it under the stranp influence of European happenings. The party im ih 
bership gets its spirit and its hope, not from America where they oii;'lii • 
fight, but exclusively from Europe and it is this foreign spirit and hopr il» 
keeps them in the party. Once losing that, the party would not be nliK* i 
keep them together. The party itself is a strange thing to them. They p*'** 
it like they would join any other club. They don’t have the conceplioii lli-a 
the party belongs to them and that the party’s interest is their intercMl, I n* 

on the contrary they have no interest in the party so far as the ni 

America is concerned. They pay their dues to be entitled to call them • • •• 
Communists. Their conception is an abstract one, which satisfies itMfli 
being purely a Communist. Later, that means that men with such coiim ). 
tion are individualists and so we dare to state that our party is compoHr»l **. 
a great majority of members with such an individualistic conception. U - 
members don’t understand the political structure of the American sla!»' ‘...1 
so they don’t understand the political situation in America. As a mailt i . f 
fact they are not interested in the things they do not understand. 

‘T^is, then, is our party membership. Must we say that I hr p..M 
which is created (as Trotsky says) ‘by the proletariat for its defcMi^r I 

struggle for emancipation’ can not and will not fulfill this aim, unit . ilu- 

conditions in the party (the conceptions of the party members) are . I 
Today we have romantically inclined members in the majority who do «\ * •» 

thing mechanically to justify themselves as Communists, because tlu v It. 

not been shown how to function as a live part of the American ninvi jn. 
Because of this conception the members don’t see any chance for 
American capitalism and they wait for the coming of the revolution L*ft 
abroad. 

“Our party is not able to lead and to influence the masses. I’lir t 
rather hard words but true, nevertheless. The influence we have .intl t.». 
will gain, will be the influence of our program in general and we, thr p ith 
will not be able to make any use of it. 

“Every one of us feels this situation but it seems we wait for .i-m. 
loiown force to bring about a change. We know that our party nicnilu i -l.ip 
is not capable of leading the masses and is not capable of carryin- omi ii». 

party’s program with spiritual participation in it. Those of iis'ul . 

waiting for the coming of the English elements into the party are ovnl. nl. 
ing the fact that if the party as it is composed today is not capabh' of >ii iImh 
then it will always be (unless it is changed) a dead part of our Ixxlv ivIh. h 
will hinder us in our work. The fact is that our party will always In i .lot 
posed of a majority of foreign speaking comrades. Wliy? Becnnnr i|,.. 
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Imsic industries of our country are operated by foreign spiking workers 
Mid as these workers are the most oppressed elements of the American work¬ 
ing class they are nearest to us. On the other hand, the English speawng 
iMipulation of the country compose the middle class and among the work^s 
limy are in the easier industries. So we can not base our future on the 
. Mining of the English element but we have to use every effort that our party 
MM it is composed today shall be able to function. 

“At the time of the outbreak of the various revolutions in Europe the 
pnrty developed rapidly and after the passing away of the revolutionary 
wave the party lost in its influence and lost in its membership. This is 
. leurly shown in the case of the Hungarian movement. At the time of the 
involution in Hungary the Hungarian Federation in America had 4000 mem- 
lirrs and the paper 15,000 subscribers. Today the federation has 600 mem- 
Imts and the paper has but 7,000 subscribers, although the readers were not 
aided. 

“As our party membership has no political aim in this country, they 
(like without any interest the political moves or program of the party, 
without any sound fighting or aim any looseness of membership is justified. 

“The Communist party is not organized for itself and for the satisfac- 
lioii of idealists but we are a rough fighting organization, aiming to bring 
itliout a mass movement in this country led by us. Can we do that with our 
lorces? Yes, if we first develop change in the mental altitude in the minds 
Ilf the general membership toward the problems as they exist here in Amer- 
tra. Today, we are merely a propaganda organization without funetioning 
rven as a propaganda organization should. We have only extended our 
iironaKanda to those who have come to us, but have not reached out to the 
ireat masses awaiting the message. The slogan ‘TO THE MASSES was 
lurried out by us only by taking a step nearer to the masses and we are now 

landing gazing at them. , , . , . n r w 

“The activities of our membership are the unconscious renex ot Jiuro- 

|icnn influences. , 

“The main cause of this situation in our party is that our rnembers 
liiive not the slightest knowledge of the politieal state and industrial ma- 
I liinery. Yet no one has told them that to be a real Communist means to 
light there where you are; that they must get acquainted with the conditions 
prevailing there. 

SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 

“The most important step in the solution of the problem is a correct 
mid thorough understanding of the problem itself by the membership. With¬ 
out a clear knowledge of the difficulty by the rank and file it wUl be impos- 
■ible to accomplish the solution. The comrades must make up their minds 
(0 tackle the great obstacles and master them. They must see clearly the 
fact that the revolutionary movement and its development in this country 
depends on them and that means that their policy should not be to wait 
until we have enough English comrades and let them do the work. Rather 
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the very fact that they are here compels the members as Communists 
sume full responsibility for the movement here in America that membrisu 
in the Communist party in the other places of the world demands. 

8 ‘eP should be to dissolve the federation organization nn.l 
nave nothing else than propaganda committees. 

“The kind of federation organizations we have today was the result ol 

^ Convention, one of ivlii. I. 

had no federahon whatever and the other with federations having aulononiv 
It was hoped by this compromise that the control of the federation m.-nil.. ., 

(that 13 , party members) would be taken out of the hands of .. 

federation organization would serve simply as lai.g,,,.,,.. . 
^ organs of the party. But this has not been the result. 

..oil concerning the control of the members? 

® membership, the party or the Federation Bureaus? 

liie members of the various federations are entirely inactiv... 

when they get mstructions from the Bureau concerning some work in lln .. 

own language organization or concerning work in some other ... 

01 tneir own language. 

Being organized for several years in language federations, they I,. 

little or nothing about the party leaders. While their ignoraiK c ,.l il,. 

party leaders causes a terrible indifference toward the selection ul . 

oflicers, the members engage in bitter factional fights inside llu, l.'d.... 
tions over the selection of federation officers. 

“Most of the federations have large property interests which sr.,, 

a 5 rong means of control in the hands of the federation leaders in ll>.. 

trol 01 the lederation membership. 

, , these important facts and consider them carefully mi.I ' 

members of the federation to the pm.i 

Ihe following are the ties that bind the membership to the pmiv 

“ 1 . The federations belong to the party. 

2 . Their interest in the international movement. 

I . ® detailed argument regarding the.,. I mi. 

but we feel that everyone who reads this, realizes that the fedwation« l,,.v.. 

much stronger control over the membership than the party. A.s „ni ... 

is composed of several federations and inasmuch as they have great,u’ <.,.nii..l 
over the members than the party, the party therefore has no diiT. i m,..,„I 
control of the membership but can only exercise its control iudi,,. i|y 
party bureaus. That is what we call a highly c,-nin.li;..,| I 

“For the successful prosecution of the work of a revolutioiini y i.mii 
It IS necessary that the moral control of the membership (which aCim «|| 

18 the only real control) must be in the hands of the central execiilivn I.. 

of the org^ization, which in the light of the facts is not true of ou. n,un,J 
zation at the present time. ^ 

The function of the language federation bureaus should be .uily (u I 
act as a means of communication between the central executive body tlis 
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, V and the membership in the language they understand and 
oj.aganda to the masses in the tongue they know. There is no other good 

riijion for their existence. , , , 

“In proposing the dissolution of the federation organization we advocate 

Iho dissolution of every phase of their organization ^®™ 

direct connection and leading power), ^is means also 

institutions and property belonging to the federations over to the party. 

“We offer in the place of federation organizations, propaganda com- 
iniltees and editorial boards and an advisory committee. The function of 
I lie last named is to prepare plans for the work to be done in their language 
in organizations like Sick and Benefit, etc. We propose no national propa- 
unnda committees but only district propaganda committe^ which shall carry 
nil the work according to party instructions, as a 

ilistrict, adapted to the conditions in the various districts. The translation 
of party instructions can be done by translating secretaries in the national 
organization and sent down through party channels. vu k 

“The United States is so large that there are whole sections with prob¬ 
lems peculiar to themselves that seriously interfere with the efficient oper- 
nlion of the organization and which it is next to impcissible to solve from 
I lie national organization. The establishment of district propaganda com¬ 
mittees would solve this perplexing question. There are many other reasons 
Hint favor the establishment of these committees and insure a much more 
rfficient organization than could ever be the case under language federation 
bureaus. 

SUMMARY 

“In closing we can emphatically state that the future of the party is 
hopeless unless this situation is changed. The question of tactics can be 
decided upon by a few comrades who are at the convention, but they will 
not have the backing of the members. This is so vital that we can not expect 
any real results from our work in this country until it is solved. A l.om- 
uiunist party, not even in possession of its own members, can not hope to 
nxert the slightest influence over the masses. 

“In the course of discussion there might arise some other {moblems 
for solution, but every one of us must agree that this one is the main 
problem confronting the Second Convention of the Communist party and the 

Communist party itself. ,• v j • i 

“Finally, the solving of this problem will not be accomplished simply 
by dissolving the federation organizations. The members must realize and 
feel this problem in all its seriousness, and with the dissolution ot the 
federation organizations must break the mental ties with other parts ot the 
world and become rooted and grounded in the movement in America. 
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appendix d. 


"NEWS LETTER SERVICE” MARKED “RUSH ONE TO EACH GROUP,” 
SENT OUT AUGUST 4 FROM THE “NATIONAL OFFICE, 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF AMERICA, SECTION 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL.” 


“The Executive Committee of the Communist International has in¬ 
formed us that Comrade Cook, member of the Presidium of the Comintern 
iind the Presidium of the Red Trade Union International has been ordered 
lo return borne immediately with full instructions from the Communist 
International regarding the various problems confronting the American 
party. All districts are strongly urged to hold themselves in complete 
leadiness for immediate arrangements of meetings to listen to the report 

from the Comintern. , r> i • 

“The special representative of the Comintern, Comrade Brooks, is now 
working actively with the Central Executive Committee and is proving ot 

ureat aid to us. t c 

“Reports from every district are very favorable r^arding the return ot 

opposition members to the party. We must not lose sight of the fact that it 
is the duty of every party member to do his utmost to help liquidate the 

opposition and get them back into the party. . i i • 

“The Executive Committee of the Communist International has in- 
mructed us to postpone holding the convention until the arrival of Comrade 
Cook with its instructions. The Central Executive Committee acted on this 
matter and by a vote of five to five decided not to delay holdmg the 
convention. All efforts are being exerted to have Comrade Cook arrive 
here on time so that at least the delegates may have an opportunity to 
listen to the report and instructions from the Executive Committee ot the 

Communist International. , „ , , - , r- 

“On the recommendation of Comrade Brooks, the Central Executive 
Committee elected the following new special committees: (1) A com¬ 
mittee to prepare a report on the prevailing political and economic condi- 
lions in the United States. (2) A committee to prepare a new thesis on 
the relations between One and Two. (3) A committee to revise the agenda 

for the convention. „ . 

“After listening to the Central Executive Committee discussion on the 
postponement of the convention. Comrade Brooks, Special Representative 
of the Comintern to the Communist Party of America, proposed the follow- 
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ing reeolution to the Central Executive Committee: ‘The thesis adopted 
by the Third World Congress on the subject of organization explicitly 
prohibited the formation of closed factions within Communist parties. I 
have ascertained here in America that two existing tendencies in the Com¬ 
munist party have already crystallized into definite factional struclurrn 
which are waging against each other war to the knife on questions big or 
small. I am convinced that the actually existing differences of opinion do 
not by any means justify such factional formations and merely represciil 
the continuation of the worst traditions within the ranks of the Americnii 
Comrades, traditions which are repeatedly condemned by the CommuninI 
international. I am convinced that this situation can lead to complelo 
paralysis of the party’s activity and to new splits, fatal to American Com 
munism. 

“ ‘Basing myself on the above mentioned thesis of the Third CongrcMi 
and acting in the spirit of all the decisions of the Communist Internatioiml 
bearing on the American question, I call on the comrades of both faclioiin 
immediately to take proper steps for the factional regime and to crcal^ 
real guarantees for party unity which is so extremely endangered. For 
this work I am entirely at your disposal. 

(Signed) “ ‘Brooks, Special Representative of the Executive Commiltco 

of the Communist International.’ 

“A motion to approve this declaration was carried unanimously. Fui 
thermore, a committee of seven, three members of which are represenlativcv* 
of the Comintern in various capacities, was chosen to present plans for tlin 
unification of the party to the convention and recommend methods as to llio 
selection of Central Executive Committee material. This committee is now 
busily engaged in its work. 

“Comrades, this declaration must be accepted in letter and spirit by 
every member of the parly. Apropos of this situation in the party llir 
District Executive Committee of District 4 [the Cleveland District- I d | 
has several weeks ago unanimously passed the following resolutions in tli« 
‘National Caucus,’ commonly called the ‘Goose Caucus’. 

“The District Executive Committee of District 4 has been informed of 
the existence of various caucuses and particularly of the so-called Nalhnirtl 
Caucus and the nature of propaganda they are conducting. This propaKamla 
is not based on any ground of principles but purely on personalilicH, imhI 
confines itself to attacks on the party’s Central Executive Committee and tliit 
not even intended to bring any good to the movement as a whole. 

“From all their communications and theses, only one concln^liMi 
can be drawn which is at the same time their only argument, viz., ‘I'Iim 
C entral Executive Committee does not think the way it acts, we are llir only 
ones who force its hand in the proper direction. Such arguments can «»iily 
come from positively misguided and insincere people who have no coiiMidoia 
tion for the welfare of the movement but sree only their own ego and cfd« n 
late how to aspire to power. 

“ ‘That such rubberneck, backstairs stuff is injurious to the movrintnl 
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there is no doubt in the minds of the Committ^. It lowers the morale of 
the membership and weakens the discipline in the psrty. „ , Kwn 

“ ‘Furthermore, taking into consideration the call of jC«ntral Ex 
live Committee to suggest and criticise the theses and 

Central Executive Committee and as these CeS ExecSe cZ- 

hand in this work and so reject the invitation of the Central Executive t.o 

inittee to help build the movement through the regular party channels, 

•-ThV District Executive Committee of District 4 goes on r^ord con- 
demningThircLucuses as harmful to the movement and ^shes to remind 
t ramVnoTto waste their time looking for support m this district where 

*advise those caucuses not to squander their money “ 

Iheir stuff to the members in this district where ^ 

rather to use the regular party channels and so really help build the orga - 

'■“‘“we Miruporlfmrb.™ *= aiKiplin. of .ha part,; 

vahhou. aisdplinrwe c,n„o. build an org.niza.i.n of .ha ra.olu..on.„ 

National Office will make every effort possible to keep the irrem- 
hership fully informed as to the situation in the party and the Commterm 
All districts are requested to send district news promptly an regu a y 

the National Office of the party. 

“L. C. Wheat [Lovestones party name—Ed.J, Executive 

Secretary, Communist party of America, Section of the 

Communist International.” 
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THE workers’ party ON THE UNITED FRONT 

“1 A United Front of Labor, a solid phalanx of the working class 
drawn up in battle line against the forces of the capitalist and the 

capitalist state is the prerequisite of a victory of the proletariat. Ihe cre¬ 
ation of this phalanx is the task of the hour. Groups of workers organized 
in various organizations as well as groups of hitherto unorganized workers 
must be united in support of a common aim and m comrnon action. Many 
TganStions of laboVthough ostensibly formed to fight the battles of labo 
are tied up by their treacherous leaders to the interests of the capitalists 
thus breakkg the united front of labor and strengthenmg the fron of cap¬ 
ital. The problem is to break these groups of workers away from the army 
of capital Ld line them up with the army of labor thus establishmg a united 
front of labor against capital. r . • i 

“2. The working class as a whole is not conscious of having class 
interests in irreconcilable conflict with the interests of the capitalists. They 
are conscious, however, of immediate problems that demand solution as a 
condition for their existence, questions of wages, working conditions, etc. 
These questions must form the basis for a United Front of tjie ^wkem for 
united action. It is through these struggles and only through them that the 
workers can learn the political character of their struggle. It is in these 
struggles that the betrayers of the workers in the position of leadership must 
be exposed in their true character as enemies of the proletariat and the tools 
of the capitalists. It is in these struggles and only m them that the Lom- 
munists can establish their leadership in the class struggle and develop this 
struggle into a revolutionary battle for the overthrow of capitally and the 
establishment of the proletarian dictatorship as an mstrument of Communist 
reconstruction. 

“3 In pursuing the policy of uniting larger and larger masses ot the 
workers on the basis of a common struggle the existing organizations of 
the workers must be made more and more effective instruments of 
struggles. The experience the workers will gain in these struggles will help 
us t^gradually eliminate all dualism in the field of economic organizations 
of the workers. Trade lines must be gradually eliminated and step by step 
the organizations of the workers must be welded together into mdustrial 

unions closely united in one great body. ,• u j 

“4. While the creation of the United Front can be accomplished on the 
field of economic organization through amalgamation of existing bodies, 
it must be accomplished on the field of political organizations of the workers 
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by elimination of the influence of such parties and groups whose progriuii 
and action mislead the working class. The economic struggles of the workoi» 
are earned on by organizations including in their ranks most of the parli. i 
pants of the struggle. Working-class political parties can not organize wiili 
in their ranks a majority of the working class. These organizations serve 
rather to give leadership to the workers’ political struggles. Those pailier. 
misleaibng the workers must be eliminated from such leadership. On the 
basis of immediate issues the workers must be led into political struggh>s in 
which the Communists prove the superiority of their tactics, their slogaiiN, 
their aims and their leadership as compared with the tactics, slogans, aiiint 
and leadership of other political groups or parties claiming the support nl 
the workers. Thus the Workers’ party will gradually win away the masses ..I 
politically active workers from the political organizations that betray the 
workers. It will discredit and destroy them and win complete leadership 
in the political struggles of the workers. 

“5. In creating a united front for the working class for their econoii.i. 
struggles, the existing labor unions must remain the instrument of thrs, 
struggles while the members of the Workers’ party must be the instnininili 
to unity these economic organizations. 

“The plans for the general campaigns are formulated after coiisi.ln 
ation ot recommendations by party members in the unions. The Cenlml 
Executive Committee of the party formulates the slogans and sends its c.i 
responding instructions through the industrial department to the mcinh. i 
ship. At the same time all means of publicity are used by the party I'.h 
propagation of the action contemplated. The unity of action must be cslnl. 
hshed on a basis that can be realized immediately and the action must llim 
be developed and led on step by step to the climax. In the process of ll.n 
struggle the weakness of the existing craft union form of organization will 
become apparent. The experience of such struggles, developing these wntl. 
nesses must be utilized to drive home the criticism of the present form of m 
ganization and advantage must be taken of the situation to advance conMni. 
tive proposals seeking to eliminate these weaknesses. Thus the amalgainnii.,,. 
ot cratt into mdustrial unions becomes an issue dictated by the ne(c.M,,.ii.« 
ot the struggles and ceases to be an abstract theoretical bone of coiil. t.li..n 
Ihe mam criticism of treacherous or inefficient leaders and the fight Miviiii.t 
them must be based on their shortcomings in the actual struggles. 'I'lnn 

the abstract and invariably ineffective criticism on the basis of ... 

in the theoretical conception of the class struggle or the state will «lvi. 
way to concrete issues on the basis of which an alignment of the wmk.M* 
can be effected. 

6. h cases where dual industrial organizations are involvi^d In s 
struggle the party must not only take the initiative to offer its service.^ foi llis 
creation of a unity of purpose, unity of tactics and a united front in ll. ll•.n 
but also the creation of organizational unity. While in such cases the pmiv 
addresses itself to the leaders, the executives of the organization, ii nlmt 
propagates the membership of such bodies to the same so that the li'iidm 
ship that stands in the way of unity will be discredited and evcniindli 
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eliminated. But in all such cases, elimination is not the sole object of 
llie application of the tactics of the United Front of Labor, but only one ot 

its purposes. . • i. i 

“7 Not only those workers who have immediate interests in a struggle 

should compose the United Front. All issues of importance must be inade 
class issues and the working masses rallied to the support of the wmkers 
immediately concerned. Only by thus broadening the struggle will the 
working masses become class conscious. j 

“8 Separate delegated bodies, councils, etc., for the organization and 
direction of the united working class action on the economic field must be 
organized only if there is no danger of serious conflict with existing bodies 
of the same character. In all cases where such directive bodies are created 
they should be formed, if at all possible, on the initiative and by action of 
the unions involved. Our party organization will supply the initiative where 
Ihe forming of such bodies becomes necessary. No basis for even a shade 
of suspicion or dualistic intention must be given. , c i j • 

“9. The creation of a United Front of Labor on the political field in 
tlie United States is the problem of the development oi independent political 
action of the working class. The working class of Europe has for » long 
lime participated independently in political activities. Not so in the United 
States Here the problem is not to unite existing political groups and or- 
gunizations for common action, but to awake political class consciousness 
among the workers. The class struggle has reached such a degr^ of inten¬ 
sity here that every battle of the workers reveals the political character of 
the struggles that is teaching the proletarian masses the necessity for class 
conscioiM political action. The numerous efforts of all kinds of labor or¬ 
ganizations to form a labor party in the United States is evidence of this 
fact These struggles indicate a step forward in the progress of the class 
struggle toward revolutionary working class action. To oppose this ten¬ 
dency toward the formation of a labor party would be folly. 

“10. The capitalists realize the potentialities of even a tame and not 
in the least revolutionary independent labor party for the development of 
the class consciousness of the workers. Their tools m the labor movement 
have, therefore, consistently opposed its formation. But when its formation 
can no longer be prevented these capitalist tools will assume the leadership 
of the movement for a labor party and will exert every effort to reduce such 
a party to a mere machine for their election, and to preve^ it from becoming 
a real weapon for the workers in the class struggle. To make the labor 
nartv an instrument of the class struggle and the revolution the participa¬ 
tion of the Communists is an imperative necessity. It is not in the interest 
of the proletarian revolution nor can the Workers party assume responsi¬ 
bility for the largest political power of the workers remaining dormant. Ihe 
party must not oppose the coming to life of this power because it has not 
yet the standing and influence among masses to set it at work in the name 

of and for the purpose of Communism. , . r ,1 1 • 

“11. To promote the development of the political action ot the working 
class into revolutionary action the Communists must become a factor in the 
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Labor party that may be formed. We can achieve this end only if we antici 
pate the formation of such a party and now adopt a policy through wliirli 
we will become established as a force in the political struggle of the worknn 
and thus an important factor in the labor party. The participation in ii 
United Front in local political struggles will give us a strong position 
m relation to the labor party. 

12. Attempts to misuse the name of Labor party in the formation in 
some sort of a workers non-partisan league’ must be guarded against. Sin li 
a party would merely exploit the growing desire for independent workini! 
class political action to get endorsements for some misleaders of labor oii 
eapitalist party tickets, on the prineiple of Gompers: ‘Reward our fricii.b 
and punish our enemies.’ It is the work of the Communists to also guaid 
against the formation of such a labor party as is forecast in the work nt 
the Conference for Progressive Political Action. This conference inclu.l. .. 
not only representatives of labor, but progressives and liberals of evn, 
shade. A party such as forecast by this conference would not mobilize ih.- 
political power of the workers for the immediate struggles against the canil 
alists but would dissipate that power in election campaigns fought on llir 
basis of petty ameliorative reforms and of schemes for minor changes n. 
the form of the capitalist government. Such a party would be merely n 
larger but weaker edition of the Socialist party, w^iich has for two deca.I.. 
misdirected the political energies of the workers supporting it through il'. 
program of reforms and limitations of the political struggle of the workrm 
to mere participation in election campaigns. The Communists must (ichi 
to make the labor party a real instrument of the class struggle, fighting llir 
immediate battles of the workers on the political field and engaging in ■ 
political action, from election campaigns to mass strikes with political nl» 
jectives and their logical developments in revolutionary struggles. 

“13. The Workers’ party must not artificially force the development 
a labor party. It must through educational work win support of the inii-'i» 
ot the workers for the movement of the labor party. 

of education can best be carried on through estahh 'li 
ment of the United Front on the basis of political issues growing out ol ilu* 
intense economic struggles of the workers. The party must use its iiifliini. 
and strength m the trade unions to form delegated conferences of laiMM 
organizations. Such conferences decide on a general political campiii^H 
includmg all forms of political action. Through these tactics the Co.., 
munists help to awaken the political consciousness of the proletarian iiuimmi 
broaden the conception of these masses as to the meaning of political an in,, 
and establish themselves as a force in the political activities of the wo,K.... 
The party must be the most ardent champion of all such action and 
identify itself with all its phases. Our members should initiate such m.iIm,, 
through the unions. The position which we will thus gain for our |n„h 
will attract the revolutionary forces of the workers of the United Si ..I. .. 

and they will rally around our banner. These tactics will make us a I. 

which will have to be considered in the event of the formation of a hd.n. 
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party and w^e will be able to influence its character and its activities and 
win leadership in it. 

“15. The United Front tactics can not be interpreted to mean organ- 
1/iition unity with any other organization. The Workers’ party must exist 
ns a distinct organization with a disciplined, educated membership acting 
upon a revolutionary platform to give leadership to the struggles of the 
workers. In all its activities the party retains its full independence, its right 
of criticism and its freedom of action. The Workers’ party must be the left 
and the most active section of the labor movement on both the economic and 
political field. By its unceasing activities, by its correct interpretation of 
problems and situations and by its qualities of a fighting advance guard of 
the workers, it must gradually eliminate all other parties and groups claim¬ 
ing the support of the workers as a factor in leadership. It will win leader- 
nhip in all the phases of the struggle of the working class and lead the solid 
phalanx of the proletariat into the last decisive battle against the capitalist 
class, the capitalist state and the capitalist system. 

PROGRAM FOR COMING ELECTIONS 

“1. The United Political Front embraces political action from election 
campaigns, mass demonstrations to mass strikes with political objectives and 
their logical development in revolutionary struggles. The basis for a United 
Political Front which will embrace the working masses has not yet been 
created in the United States. To enter into a political federation with exist¬ 
ing political organizations, none of which have the support of the masses 
of the workers, would be to negate the possibility of creating a real United 
Front of the workers politically. The Workers’ party will, therefore, as a 
rule nominate its o%vn candidates in the coming elections and carry on its 
campaign independently. 

“2. However, wherever the Central Labor body of a city votes for 
independent political action by the organized workers, thus indicating that 
the movement has the support of the organized workers, or the fact that 
the movement for independent political action has the support of the masses 
is otherwise indicated, the Workers party will support this action by join¬ 
ing, as an autonomous body, into a federation to carry on the struggle. It 
will take the initiative in those cases where it considers conditions ripe for 
such action. The conditions for such participation are the following: 

“(a) All working class organizations ready to participate in the United 
Front campaign must be accepted as part of the federation. 

“(b) The platform must raise as the issues of the campaign immediate 
questions of the class struggle such as unemployment relief, the open shop, 
the use of the injunction against the workers, opposition to industrial 
courts etc. 

“(c) Tlie United Front federation should adopt as the name under 
which the candidates are placed on the ballot and the campaign conducted, 
a name other than that of an existing political party, if the name ‘Workers’ 
party’ and its candidates are not endorsed. 
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“Permission to place candidates on the ballot under the name of an 
existing working class political organization may be granted by the Central 
Executive Committee when technical conditions make that necessary; in sucli 
instances, however, the campaign must be conducted under the name of tlm 
United Front Federation. 

“3. In such political division where it develops that a candidate (»l 
another party claiming to be a working class party will be defeated throii|d» 
voles cast for the Workers’ parly candidate and a capitalist party candidain 
elected, the Workers’ party will follow a policy appropriate to the situation, 
The unsound principles and tactics of reform parties can be demonstral<Ml 
in action. Also, the Workers’ party can best gain the confidence of tlir 
masses of the workers who support candidates of these parties in dislrich 
where there is prospect of their success, by not causing defeat and the elrr 
tion of capitalist candidates, but advocating their election and proviiiff 
through their election the futility of their party program in action. Tin- 
Workers’ party in such instances may withdraw its candidates prior to {\\f^ 
election, at the same time issuing a manifesto making its criticism of tlw' 
candidates in whose favor it withdraws and stating the ground for its action.” 
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NEXT TASKS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN AMERICA 

“In the earlier stages the Communist movement usually lacks the broad, 
directing viewpoint from which can be found the guideposts for its various 
Bteps. Inexperienced communists, for example, attack imperialism only in 
general, in its universal aspect, without exact information and minute atten¬ 
tion to tlie unique manifestations of imperialism within the given country. 
They do not in any way direct their attacks for the purpose of playing up 
against edch other the antagonistic interests of various imperialistic groups. 

“Also, the representatives of false tendencies in the labor movement 
they attack in general terms, with indiscriminate battle cries having perhaps 
the desired application to some, but having in regard to others perhaps the 
exact opposite of the desired result. In a word, they strike around with their 
eyes closed against all opponents of their own narrow communist groups. 
They fight as a little sect fights, against the entire outer world. 

“Such primitive methods of battle, even when combined with the greatest 
zeal and heroism, are not dangerous to the enemies of communism. 

“The Communists begin to be effective in the political struggle only 
when they adopt concrete, strategic aims for their movement, based upon 
a thorough examination of the facts. With a determined, purposeful drive 
to these aims, with the subjection of every phase of our movement to this 
principle, our movement begins to be effective. 

“In order to assist the American comrades in working out and formu¬ 
lating their line of action, the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter¬ 
national proposes for their examination the following points: 

“1. As the greatest force opposing the proletarian world revolution 
appears at the moment to be the counter-revolutionary world alliance of 
American, English, French and Japanese capitalism, it is of vital interest 
to the proletarian revolutionary movement to work against the establish¬ 
ment and consolidation of this alliance, to attack its advocates most ruth¬ 
lessly, to cut its tap-root, if possible, to disturb its growth unceasingly, and 
adroitly to make use of the conflicting interests within it. 

“The narrow nationalism of the American Japanophobes and Anglo- 
phobes is not liberal or humanitarian nor friendly to labor, and is not in 
the slightest degree more acceptable to us than was the attempted bourgeois 
internationalism of the League of Nations, and yet, to the extent of its own 
cupidity, it really hinders and disturbs the process of uniting the counter¬ 
revolutionary forces in the capitalist world. To the extent that this narrow 
nationalism (Japanophobia and Anglophobia) attacks and tends to smash 
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the outside world robbers (and let us hope, smash itself)—to this exletil II 
is doing the historic work of self-destruction of the capitalist world systi'iii. 
and in this work it must not be hindered by us. Therefore, though we wlli 
not, in the role of social-patriots, help the chauvinists in their predalmv 
ventures, we will make use of chauvinistic blindness on behalf of the pn. 
letarian revolution. 

“2. Soviet Russia, as the mainspring of the international revolutionniv 
movement of the proletariat, must be supported in every way. It musi In' 
supported with economic help through the self-sacrifice of the workers ..I 
all countries. And, most of all, it must be helped through the class striic,;/.li> 
of the workers in all capitalist countries against their own bourgeoisir' 
The fiercer the class struggle of the American proletariat rages, the less will 
be the pressure of the international counter-revolution upon Soviet Ru.'.'im 
I n this respect the communists must learn how to make use of the conflicliii(i 
interests of the various factions of the bourgeoisie, how to turn the greed ..I 
the bourgeoisie for profits and how to exploit the various tendencies grow ini' 
out of greedy speculation, to the advantage of the Russian revoluiion. 
and thus to the advantage of the proletarian world revolution. 

“3. The prerequisite of victory for the working class is that the woil. 
ing class unite itself for tlie class struggle. To bring about this unificaliim. 
isolated action, participated in solely by eommunists, will not suffice. 11 

is necessary to bring about common ‘mass action’ of workers who are . 

pt communists. For this purpose the communists must penetrate the woili 
ing masses to the utmost, must work together with them, must live and IipIiI 
with them and lead them forward in both major and minor battles. 

“The uniting of the workers in general class struggle organizations pud , 
the joining of the various ones of these organizations into close relatioiiHlii|i. 
—this and not merely to attain communist purity and perfection of prognin* 
—is the task now facing the Communist party of America. The conarimi.. 
ness of the working masses is naturally very unclear at this time, half bmii 
geois, and undeveloped from the standpoint of the revolutionary vangii.iid 
But, generally speaking, it will develop more clearly only during the |.... 

cess of the struggle itself, through the common struggle against the I. 

geoisie and through experience in the general class struggle organizalioi... 

As a matter of course not all organizations to which workers belmiii 
can be upd as instruments of the proletarian class struggle, just iim ik.i 
every action of the workers can further the struggle. But the question .d 
the possibilities of given organizations must be examined and judged on ih. 
own merits in each case. It is unthinkable, for instance, that a cobmmd 
trade union organization such as the American Federation of Labor could 
be composed entirely of enemies of the working class, as are such capil,.|p,| 
^ganizations as the Ku Klux Klan or the various strikebreaking IxxIu m 

Here a distinction must always be made between the reactionary trail... 

leadership and the unconsciously petty bourgeois minded mass which >vt. 
have to win. 

‘V\nd just so one must not consider any mass movement of the iniriu 
ployed, no matter how primitive, faltering and unclear, as being hopcl.-.mlv 
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merely a peaceful movement with which the communists will have nothing 
and permanently under bourgeois influence. The general elections, in which 
hundreds of thousands of workers take part, can not be rejected as being 
merely a peaceful movement with which the Communists will have nothing 
lo do. Further, certain mass organizations which not only are not com¬ 
munistic but are not proletarian in composition, must be utilized by com¬ 
munist strategy for the benefit of the proletarian class struggle. 

“As, for instance, the existing mass movements of small farmers (who 
nre, in a sense, semiproletarian), and even movements of middle class 
farmers under some circumstances. Another instance is the negro mass 
movement for racial betterment, which movement often attempts deliberately 
lo avoid proletarian class character but must include great masses of toilers. 
Communist strategy must utilize these movements as auxiliary forces or, 
nt least, must win them to benevolent neutrality in the class war. 

“4. In the present period of the dissolution of the capitalist system, 
the most important tasks of the communists of all capitalist countries is 
the revolutionizing of the proletarian class struggle. The fighting prole¬ 
tariat is to be led from one stage to another in the revolutionizing process 
by means of suitable slogans. They must help the proletariat to free itself 
from the illusions #and false traditions that limit its vision and fetter its 
activities and to counteract the fossilizing influence of the trade union bu¬ 
reaucracy. One must organize the proletariat for the historic training school 
in which it will learn to become the conqueror of capitalism. 

“Only the Communist party can do this. The organization and training 
of the Communist party as leader of the revolutionary movement is therefore 
the fundamental task of the communists. 

“The communists must now take the lead in the struggle against the 
reduction of wages. This struggle in its various forms is especially adapted 
for uniting the largest masses of workers in one organization for the 
common struggle. The conservative labor leaders will find themselves placed 
in a most dijEcult position through this struggle, where they will soon be 
forced to plainly unmask their cowardly wobbling and their treacherous 
role, and where they will bring upon themselves the wrath of the struggling 
workers. In America almost nothing has been done so far in this direction, 
but it must be done thoroughly before one can even think of the victory of 
ihe working class in the revolutionary struggle. 

“The organization of the unemployed is an equally important and 
difficult task. In this movement, just as much as in all other minor battles, 
the communists must select their slogans according to the circumstances and 
intensify them as much as possible from the immediate needs of the day 
lo the general workers’ control of capitalist industry. Right now they must 
make a special demand for state support of the unemployed out of the 
military budget. 

“The Communist party must remember that it is not its purpose to 
reform the capitalist state! The purpose of the communists is, on the 
contrary, to cure the working masses of their reformistic illusions through 
bitter experience. Demands upon the state for immediate concessions to the 
workers must be made not after the fashion of the Social-Democratic parties 
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which try to make those demands within the limits in which the state cnn 
grant them while retaining its strength intact. 

Communist demands for immediate concessions to the workers au’ 
formulated not to be ‘reasonable’ from the point of view of capitalism, 
but to be reasonable from the point of view of the struggling workcm, 
^gardless of the state’s power to grant them without weakening ilscH. 

instance, a demand for payment out of the government trcasiny 
of full, union, standard wages for millions of unemployed workers is hlglily 
reasonable from the point of view of the unemployed workers, but dnmajv 
mg from the point of view of the capitalist state and the capitalist win/r 
competition which the state defends. 

“We suggest a few examples of the type of demands that may be mm In. 
It must be clearly understood that those are merely examples for illu8fr/ilio!i 
and are not binding, nor are they to be concretely regarded even as aiiviinl 
by the Committee. 

“1. That all combinations or agreements having the purpose of ir 
duemg the rate of wages for the purpose of common action against bihm 
organization shall be made, in law, a criminal conspiracy. 

2. That no injunction shall be issued against workers for aclivilird 
toward raising the rate of wages or reducing the hours of labor. 

• _ A constitutional amendment forbidding such laws as the 
industrial court law. 

4. A constitutional provision guaranteeing the unlimited right mI 
peaceful picketing. 

1 1 the disarming of all private detective cops in strike rrginnn 

or elsewhere. All organizations for the purpose of forming armed bodmn 
to en^ge^ acthdties against strikers to be declared criminal conspii/n y, 
•uV* j ^ process of law, criminal or otherwise, shall be allowml 
torcibly to detain any regularly elected labor union official from his iniimi 
duties during the process of a labor dispute. 

‘7. Constitutional amendment forbidding the use of military or navnl 
force in any matter connected with the labor dispute. 

“8. L^al provision for the maintenance of order in strike reniims 
by the appointment of members of the labor unions involved, such iiicnil.i'iii 
to be nominated by the labor organizations and armed from the piihllo 
supplies for the purpose of maintaining order during the period of the 
strike. 

, “9- Constitutional provision abolishing the United States Labor Hoitid 
and prohibiting the executive to interfere in labor disputes. 

“10. Favoring a close alliance of the United Mine Workers of Amn. 
ica with the railroad brotherhoods and all other unions, for common action 
to raise the standard of living of all workers in both industries. 

11- General amnesty for all persons imprisoned as a result of 
strikes or other incidents of the labor struggle. General amnesty for all 
persons convicted of crime in any way relating to the labor movcinoiil 
or into whose criminal trial any evidence was offered against the defendant 
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.egarding the latter’s view of the class struggle or political views. General 
amnesty for all prisoners convicted of political offenses. 

“12. Eor the Plumb plan, amended to give labor a majority of direc- 

**""’“13. Immediate bonus of $500 to every soldier or sailor enlisted 
in the United States forces during the world war; $1,0(» ^o those 
en granted wound stripes. A V>-ent of $5,000 ( n addition o al 

payments otherwise provided for) to the dependents of every soldier or 
sailor who died in the service during the war period. Funds for this pur¬ 
pose to be taken from the military and naval budgets, respectively. 

“14 For the unrestricted rights of soldiers and sailors to organize 
unions. Immunity for all grievance committees of private soldiers or smlors 
No private soldier or sailor to be judged by court-martial except co“P«sed 
entirely by private soldiers or sailors elected for the purpose within the 
military unit concerned. 

“15. Absolute prohibition of foreclosures upon farm property or 

debts. o ,. r 

“16 For national credit, to the full value of his farm, to every 
farmer holding less than $20,000 worth of farm property, the money to 
be advanced out of the National Treasury at interest to cover the cost of 

the loan transaction. » u 

“17. For national credit, to the full extent of their holdings, to all 

farm co-operatives, on the same basis. 

“18 National monopoly, and operation at cost, of all gram elevators 
except those in the hands of bona-fide farmers’ cooperatives, or which in 
future may be established by such organizations. 

“19. The liquidation of the Ku Klux Klan, mvoking the crimmal 
conspiracy laws in prosecuting all persons connected with the organization. 

“20 Condemnation of the Washington conference as a preparation 
for a new world war. Condemnation of the imperialistic partitioning of 

the Far East and other regions for exploitation. 

“21. Warning of world war to grow out of secret and other arrange- 
ments made in Washington conference. Condemnation of this in advance 

as imperialistic warfare. - j j -.u c • ♦ 

“22. For the immediate recognition and unrestricted trade with v-oviet 

Russia. For the reestablishment of postal agreement with Russia. 

“These and other similar demands must be considered only as starting 
points for broader, sharper, more universal slogans. In their agitation the 
communists must point out that the problems will not be solved through 
these measures, but that we support these demands of the masses so that 
the very course of events itself may unmask the capitalist state and the 
opponents of the working class, and prove to the mass^ the nece^ity of 
the final struggle for power against the capitalist state itself. In this un¬ 
masking process the communists must make use of every device to discredit 
the opposition. At times they must develop a direct attack, brand every 
mistake, every crime, every refusal of the demands of the toilmg masses and 
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■^pirator who does not want to know anything about legal activities. 

“Under existing circumstances it is impossible for the Communist party 
in the United States to be a legal party. Of course the party can develop 
open labor organizations. It can even build a legal revolutionary workers’ 
organization. It can even also launch a legal revolutionary labor party. 
11 must launch also such a legal party with the purpose that the communists 
can openly enter its ranks without permitting the police to know which of 
I he members are communists and which are not. But the underground 
organization, whose membership consists entirely of communists, must not 
be liquidated. On the contrary, it must be built even firmer and stronger. 
It must guide and control the legal revolutionary party through its mem¬ 
bers. Every Communist, that is, every member of the underground party, 
inust submit to an iron discipline, and must act in accordance with the 
directions of the leading organs of the underground party in all legal as 
well as illegal activities. 

“As a matter of course, all real communists in the United States will 
juibscribe to this. The executive of the Communist International knows 
that the minority of the party executives does not deny the advisability of 
lakmg advantage of legal opportunities, although this minority opposes the 
rapid and energetic procedure of the majority in founding the legal revolu¬ 
tionary party. This distinction is, in the judgment of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Communists, without good ground. 

“The fact that the party executive is proceeding rapidly and energeti¬ 
cally with the formation of the Legal party organization is not a fault. It 
would have been a fault to wait the launching of the legal party until the 
underground organization had-developed sufiScient strength. The develop¬ 
ment of the underground organizations can best be furthered through these 
very activities of its members in the ranks of the legal party. Historic prog¬ 
ress is not such a simple matter as to leave us the liberty first to complete 
the development of the underground party apparatus and only then to begin 
the building of the legal party organization. In this manner the very best 
opportunities for the launching of the legal party would be lost. 

**The centrists would have a free field for their efforts at founding an 
independent opportunist party. This opportunity must not be left to them. 
The Communist party must take the initiative in the formation of the new 
legal party and must take the control firmly into its own hands. It must 
be careful to hold itself the actual control over all the leading organs of the 
legal party. For this reason, the legal organization must take the permanent 
form of a party organization. Some other loose organization form would 
he very much more difficult to control and to guide. Furthermore, the devel¬ 
opment of a solidly organized legal party, in which members of the Com¬ 
munist party have at least the majority on all important committees, will make 
possible the control of still other anti-capitalistic organizations through this 
legal party. 

“For the foregoing reason we draw your attention to the following for 
your guidance: 

“ 1 . The Communist party of America is as yet far from having satis- 
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factory connections with the masses. The means of contact must be con¬ 
structed with the greatest possible speed. 

‘‘2. Connection with the masses essentially implies a public operation. 
Secret operations, even with the widest possible ramifications, can not bo 
satisfactory mass operations. The means of public contact with the masses 
must be principally: 

“(a) A legal press, including at least one daily English legal news¬ 
paper, acting with the necessary disguise as a central party organ. 

“(b) Organized grouping of sympathizers within the trade unions. 

“(c) An overground political party. 

“3. Certain indispensable accompaniments to the highest developed 
capitalist form of society leaves weakness in the capitalist structure that has 
to be taken advantage of by a Communist party of action. The Government 
of the United States will not permit a Communist party to exist, but is com¬ 
pelled to permit parties to exist in an otherwise almost unrestricted variety 
for the purpose of its own preservation. The capitalist class builds its regime 
upon the rock foundation—the mass illusion that social questions are solved 
in the sphere in which these parties operate. The state attempts, wherever 
it can, to exclude a truly proletarian revolutionary party from this public 
field. It attempts first to exterminate the revolutionary party, if possible, or 
second, to terrorize and corrupt the revolutionary party into subservience If) 
capitalist law which makes revolution impossible, or third, at least to confim' 
the revolutionary party’s operations to the narrow sphere that can be reachcfl 
secretly. 

“A Communist party must defeat all these attempts. It must not !)e 
exterminated. It must unequivocally refuse to obey capitalist law and muMp 
urp the working class to the violent destruction of the entire legal machinery. 
It is equally the duty of a Communist party to defeat by any means that m/iy 
be necessary the capitalist government’s attempt to confine the revolution;! i v 
party to the underground channels in which it is even more concealed from 
the masses than it is from the government. 

“4. The program of the legal party will have to be somewhat restrictrd 
Special me^ures and slogans which, while not stating the illegal commnniM 
purpose, will objectively have the revolutionary effect upon the masses, inirii 
be adopted. The legal party must at all times go as far toward the commimif^t 
program as possible while continuing a legal existence. 

“5. The entire membership of the underground party, the real Coni mu 
nist party, must join the open party and become its most active element. Cum 
munist party members must at all times hold the positions of leadership (u 
the legal party. In addition to the entire communist party membership, llm 
legal party should admit to its ranks the more advanced workers who acc i pi 
the principle of the class struggle and the abolition of capitalism thmnpli 
the establishment of the workers’ power. Working class organizations ilcii 
subscribe to these principles can be admitted to or affiliated with the 
party as a body within the judgment of the central executive commillru^ ut 
the Communist party. 

“6. The executive of the Communist International has resolved to itip 
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port the position of the majority of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist party of America in favor of the immediate construction of a 
legal political party on a national scale, which will act as an instrument of 
Ihe illegal Communist party for participation in legal activities such as elec¬ 
toral campaigns, etc. The executive of the Comintern takes this position after 
iiaving been informed that the minority of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist party of America accepts in principle the tactics of the legal work 
of various sorts at the present time, but rejects the tactics of the immediate 
construction of a legal political party on a national scale with the Communist 
party as its nucleus. The ruling of the Communist International must be ac¬ 
cepted as obligating every member of the Communist party of America, min¬ 
ority or majority, to work diligently in the immediate construction of a legal 
political party. As a rule, party members who fail to participate whole¬ 
heartedly in the legal work or who sabotage that work must leave the party. 

“7. But in carrying out these instructions, the party must guard itself 
•gainst the tendency to repudiate or neglect the illegal work the tendency 
will be found especially among intellectual party members who have little 
experience in the brutal physical phases of the class struggle to which the 
rank and file workers are always exposed, but from which the intellectuals 
engaged in legal political work are sometimes shielded. Upon finding them¬ 
selves in the easier life of political activities many will forget that no matter 
what maneuvers may be made upon the public stage the final class struggle 
must be until its end a brutal fight of physical force. A certain element of 
the party membership will inevitably forget this fundamental principle 
(which no humble worker in the class struggle is allowed to forget) and 
will come forward with naive proposals for liquidating the illegal machinery 
of the party. Such a tendency is very dangerous to a proletarian revolution¬ 
ary paity. The actual liquidation of the underground party would mean the 
liquidation of the revolutionary movement. Party members who persist in 
such a view must be ruthlessly expelled from the illegal party. 

“8. The underground organization of the Communist party must not sink 
into disuse, but, on the contrary, must constantly extend its illegal machinery 
further and further, in proportion to the growth of the illegal party. While 
coming out in the open, the Communist party must not make the mistake of 
being trapped in the open by exposing its national or district communist 
party headquarters, records of illegal machinery, its underground printing 
arrangements or the personnel of its Central Executive Committee. The Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee headquarters (of the party proper) must continue 
to be guarded in secrecy (and even the problem of redoubling its security 
from discovery should be constantly studied). 

“The underground machinery of the Communist party is not merely for 
emergencies, but for constant and permanent use. Down to the lowest unit 
the group of ten—every branch and stem of the party structure must continue 
to keep its secret addresses and meeting places and to use them in constant 
underground functioning. Every member, no matter what his work in the 
legal party, must also perform his duties in the underground organization. 

“9. The party underground press must continue. The means of pub- 
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lishing unknown to and in spite of the capitalist authorities must always he 
kept in hand and in use. Under bourgeois rule, no matter how liberal it may 
be, a Communist party must never relinquish its facilities for underground 
press and, under the circumstances now prevailing in the United States, tlin 
active functioning of the underground press can not be abated. But it would 
be foolish to print any considerable amount of literature underground that 
could be printed legally. The legal political party will be able to take upon 
itself the printing of a large portion of the literature that is not definitely 
illegal. It may also be made sponsor for a great many legal communiHl 
newspapers. Legal newspapers must form a very large part of the work ol 
the mass party. The illegal press must carry the propaganda that the legal 
press can not carry, thus making sure that the full communist message i« 
made clear at all times. 

“10. The intellectual workers in these legal institutions of the party muMi 
be subject to the same discipline, wage scale and regulations as underground 
party workers. It must always be remembered that the real revolutionary 
party—the American Section of the Third International—is the CoinmuniMi 
party of America and that the legal party is but an instrument which it UH«‘n 
to better carry on its work among the masses. Only through membership in 
the American section—the Communist party of America—can American 
workers become members of the Communist International. 

“Dear comrades, we hope that, in your coming party convention, all ol 
you will give evidence, in your resolutions and actions, of firm, organic uriilv 
and that your party will prove its ability to measure up to the great respnn 
sibilities that stand before it. 

“With communistic greetings. 

“Executive committee of the Communist International. 

“N. BUKHARIN, 

“K. RADEK, 

“0. W. KUSINEN, 

“Secre!aj\ 


i 
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“our BOLSHEVIST MOLES” 

(Under this caption the London Morning Post published in Deceiver, 
1Q22^ and January 1923, a series of articles showing from aiuhentic docu- 
Tnu Z «SS of the Communists in Great Britain. By specml per- 
mission of the editor of the Post the substance of the articles is herewith 
TeprZed to illustrate ’the similarity of the Communist work in foreign 

lands wuh that in America and as evidence of the the 

the gigantic conspiracy to bring the entire world down to the level of the 
workers when the “dictatorship of the proletariat shall have been estab- 

^'^^^^just as (he Moscow Communists hoped to make of the coal miners’ 
strike in the United States the first step toward armed insurrection against 
!he Government in the summer of 1922, the same group planned o use 
the British coal strike at the same time- Following u first an editorial from 
the London Morning Post of December 2B, 1922, the date of the beginning 
of the series. Then, in sequence, are the articles.) . , , 

We are able to begin today the publication of a series of article de¬ 
scribing in detail the organization and the methods of what, we say deliber¬ 
ately, is one of the most dangerous revolutionary conspiracies with which 
this country has ever been confronted. The information we shdl publish 
is drawn from the secret documents of the Communist party. That party 
is now the dominating force of the Labor party, which is numerously rep¬ 
resented in Parliament. Those members of the Labor Party vAio are not 
either overtly or secretly. Communists no longer exert any influence, nor 
do th;y posJss a coherent policy. Unable to check the revolutionaries m 
the pai the men who are fond of describing their views as moderate and 
who deprecate methods of violence, are now dragged impcrtently in the wake 
of the Communists. In the opinion of the Communists, the old-style Labor 
leader is no longer worth consideration, and accordmgly the order has 
cone forth from Moscow that he is to be superseded by the genuine revolu¬ 
tionary. It must not be imagined that Communism is accurately represented 
in the House of Commons hy the few noisy persons who have already earned 
the contempt alike of the House and of the public. Men much more formi¬ 
dable are directing the Communist party in this c^ntry, which, as we shal 
prove, take their orders straight from Moscow. We shall show, also, that 
the Communists are formed into a vast secret society, with its ce^ers in 
every town and district, and its agents in every walk of society. 1 here is 
here disclosed no ordinary manufactured political agitation, such as the 
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elder Socialist movement, for which the Communists express the livelieni 
contempt. 

In the documents from which we shall draw indisputable evidence, il 
IS clearly shown that the great mining strike was initiated and directed hy 
the Communists as the first step towards revolution; and the failure of tlui( 
treasonable conspiracy was the subject of severe rebuke on the part of tlir 

SeTof «as, indeed, by reason of tl.e 

defeat of the Co^unist plot on that occasion that the new Communist oi- 
o nization, of which we shall give a full account, was instituted. It was die 

Slli^trThe^r'"f^tI.‘^ r'" throughout, as we shall show, on what 

in Internationale. The Communist parly 

m Great Britain is recopized by Moscow, and as a condition of that reco,> 
nition every member of the Communist party must accept and carry in hi 
woT r^Jh instructions of the Theses. Members are bound to perfon.i 
work both legal and illepl when they are ordered to do so. ThL wl... 
stn nhedience must be excluded from the party.” The Theses of llir 
becond Confess of the Communist Internationale contain definite and mi 
the dissemmation of Bolshevist doctrines, not onh 
among the proletariat, but in every grade of the community. Every con 
vert to Communism becomes a potential or active agent of revolution, work 
mg under strict and detailed instrptions. Groups or “nuclei” are consli 
luted m all districts, which are under the direction of regional commilteri. 

stSon'SiLoTdon^Tr -hich is always i.i 

-11 • organization has been elaborated, as oiii 

readers will perceive, with consummate ability. Its main purpose is h. 

of revolution, from the teacim. .. 

nLcticfl insurrection. The Theses dennunl 

practical results. The leadera of revolution in Moscow are no longer conl.-m 
with mere dissemination of doctrine or the issuing of manifestos Thr 
this coupry is the Executive Committee of the Co,., 
u ist party, which, as we have observed, is the most active force in iho 
Labp party; and the Executive Committee in this country is responsil.l. 

to the Executive of the Communist Internationale at Moscow, and is ..I 

l>y the decisions given by Moscow. 

i!- of the very dangerous revolutionary organi/iiiii.n 

whose workings we sha expose. It should be remembered that wf a . .' 
dealmg, not with the wild project of a few half-crazed visionaries but . . 
the work of bold, cunning, and unscrupulous men, who hai?’no 1 
planned the revolution in this country but who, with the heln of thn I I 
party proper, or at least with their connivance have 
execution the first measures of the revolutionary campaign iX I „ 
serious is the menace that we hope none of our readers will rllctYi* ii 
infomiation with the comfortable thought that the British ninll 1 ' 

much sense to engage in revolution. DoubtlSs diat ? .. 

ally accurate, but%he Bolsheviks, who ral Ire LaXna^^^^^^^ "''T. 

against that contingency also by formulating the principle thargi?, 
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That is perilously true. The danger, some of whose secrets—but by no 
means all—we unmask, is a present and an active danger. It demands not 
only the strict attention of the Government but the lively consideration of 
every honest citizen. The Communist is the sworn and deadly enemy of 
society. Destitute alike of morals and of natural scruple, he is no more to 
be tolerated than a wild beast; and for the same reasons. 

At a special Conference of the Communist party of Great Britain, held 
in London last March, a Commission was appointed to review the organi¬ 
zation of the party in the light of the Theses (of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional). . . and to make detailed recommendations to the Executive 

Committee and to the Annual Conference for the application of the Theses.” 
The members of the Commission were Messrs. R. Palmer Dutt (editor of 
the Labour Monthly ), M. Inkpin, and M. Pollitt (editor of All Power, an 
organ of the Red International of Labor Unions). The following were the 
terms of reference: 

(1) To draft such revision of the Constitution as may seem necessary 
to bring it into accord with the Theses. 

(2) To examine and report on the existing divisions, areas and other 

units. . 1 1 * • f 

(3) To draw up a full scheme for the co-ordination and direction ot 

groups and nuclei in the Trade Unions and other working-class organiza¬ 
tions, and to make recommendations as to the first steps to be taken in the 
practical operation of the scheme. 

(4) To consider the organization of the party centre and make recom¬ 
mendations, 1 1 r t 

(5) To bring under review the party press and other form of propa¬ 
ganda in order to make possible a more effective fulfillment of the Theses 
in these respects. 

The Report of the Commission has been represented to the party, 
and was adopted by the annual Conference, held at the Battersea Town 
Hall on October 7. It is a remarkable document, and is worthy of very 
careful study by employers, Trade Unionists, Co-operators, Government 
departments and by all who are fighting Bolshevism. Unfortunately, the 
report is only for members of the Communist party. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the writer to describe this document in detail, so that those 
who may be directly or indirectly affected by the underground burrowings of 
our Bolshevist moles will be familiar with their methods and plans. The re¬ 
port fills nearly seventy-nine pages, and it must be admitted that the plan of 
reorganization and the new methods of waging the Bolshevik war on society 
are diabolically clever. 

The new organization and methods of the Communist party arc, as 
the report indicates, founded on the Theses of the Communist International. 
These were issued in August, 1920, and in December, 1921. Extracts from 
the Theses have been published in the Morning Post. Every organization 
recognized by Moscow must accept and carry out the instimctions of the 
Theses; and “members of the party who repudiate the conditions and theses 
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adopted by the Communist International must be excluded from the party." 
Members must be prepared to undertake both legal and illegal work when 
required to do so by the party leaders or by the Communist International. 

The form of organization which has hitherto been generally adopted 
by the Socialist parties does not lend itself to the kind of revolutionai v 
activity desired by the Communist International. After the miners’ strike 
last year the British Communists were severely criticized by Karl Radek 
because they had failed to obtain from the strike revolutionary results. Tli< 
failure was explained as being due mainly to defective organization on the 
part of the Communist movement in this country. The new organization 
scheme to be described in these articles is the sequel to the criticisms nf 
the Moscow Chiefs of the Communist party. 

Before describing the scheme of organization recommended by the Com 
mission and now in process of development—it is necessary to look at the 
ThesM of the Communist International, on which the new organization of 
the Communist party of Great Britain is to be based. The Theses of tlio 
^econd Congress of the Communist International, Moscow, August, 1921 >, 
contain the instructions that are of immediate interest. Clause 8 ciillh 
upon the Communists to replace “the old leaders by Communists in all 
kinds of proletarian organizations, not only political, but industrial, co- 
operative, educational, &c.” Clause 9 states that: “Therefore, the prepaui 
non of the dictatorship of the proletariat must be begun inunediatelv and 
in all places by means of the following method, among others”: 

In every organization, union or association—beginning with prolelarii.ii 
ones first—and afterwards in all those of the non-proletarian workers iiiiri 
exploited masses (political, professional, military, co-operative, education;!I 
sporting, &c.) must be formed groups or nuclei of Communists—most I v 
open ones, but also secret ones, which become necessary in each case w’hrn 
the arrest or exile of their members or the dispersal of the organization n. 
threatened. These nuclei, in close contact with one another and with ll.. 
Central party, exchanging experiences, carrying on the work of propagand... 
campaign, organization, adapting themselves to all the branches of ,so« i,.i 
life, to all the various forms and subdivisions of the working masses inn i 
systematically train themselves, the party, the class, and the masses bv hii. li 
various work. 

... Tbe masses must be approached with patience and caution, iin.t 
with an understanding of the peculiarities, the special psvchologv of rn. Ii 
layer or profession. 

This extract from the Theses is a sample of the instructions of Mo: r.,i,, 
and the study of the report of the Communist Commission shows that ilir 
orders have been obeyed in every detail. There is scarcely any organization 

or branch of social life to escape the open and secret attentions of . 

Bolsheviks when their new plan of attack on Society is complete and 
WOTking order. The scheme of organization to be described in this and ilir 
subsequent articles is most intricate, elaborate and costlv: it peneirai.. 
every phase of social life. ' 
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THE NEW SCHEME 

In the new organization of the Communist forces every member of the 
party “has his oim special work and responsibility.” There are no idle 
Lr passive members; Ich one will have his allotted task 

strict orders and be subjected to the most rigid discipline. The method 
of sharing out the work and responsibility is by making every mem 

member of a working group; that is to say dTsS or 

in charge of some special activity under the direction of the District or 
Centre, or of a nucleus which is carrying out party policy m some worlbng- 
dass organization.” To unify the work of these groups there is a system of 
reports,^ “each group reporting regularly to the directing authority m 
charge of the work.” It is further provided that: 

Every actiyity has its leading committee or directing authority, ap¬ 
pointed by and subject to the Executive Committee, which supe^es e 
Ltual work and gives day-to-day instructions (not general instructions) 
what to do and what is the correct party line to follow. 

The three governing principles of the scheme are: 

(1) Centralized Direction.—The establishment of strong directing 

“"‘Tjf otStf wi-lSlSon ol member ,« »o,king group, 
to, spiial S the drawing ot every men.be, in.o .he work by .h,. 

Organized Influence in the Working Class as the Aim.-The con- 
centratin.. of all activities of our groups, with a view to building up a 
network of influence throughout the working class and its organizations. 

The Central Authority is the Executive Committee of the Communal 
nartv This Executive is, as we shall see later, responsible to the Executive 
of the Communist International at Moscow, and must rfport to ^o^ow 
i re^la™ervals the results of its work in Great Britain. Jh- wdl be 
undeSood by consulting the new “Statutes and Rules of the party 
^ule 1 says:“The Communist Party of Great Britain is a section of the 
Communist International, and is bound by its decisions. 

THE IMMEDIATE AIM 

The Communist Party Executive in London is now forming District 
Party Committees. These Districts are not the old 

of the country into which the party organization has hitherto “vided. 

Thr.ew Disiriem .o begin, with .ho« .nd«,„..l urea, ■" wh.cb the 
membership of the party is mainly concentrated. .... P 

states that'^“the District is the pivot of Communwt orpmzation, and it 
quotes the following from the Moscow Theses on Organization (para. 44) . 
^ “The thing to be aimed at is that every locality forming an economic, 
political, or transportation centre should spread out and form a net of 
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organizations within a wide area of the surroundings of the given localily 
and the economic political districts adjoining it,” 

BUREAUS AND DEPARTMEPfTS 

The District Organization Bureau contains, like the Organizing Burrnii 
at Headquarters, seven departments. The following departments, with tlif’ii 
numbers as given in the Report, are of public interest: 

(1) REGISTER OF MEMBERS, with their qualifications and tlm 
work to which they are allocated. This register will enable the Commillcr 
to keep under review the disposition of members’ activities, and to draft 
members for new work as needed. There will be a general register of 
individual members, with party record, record in working-class moveinnil 
and personal record. In addition, there will be separate registers of I la' 
different organizations for each activity; Trade Union nuclei, factory nuch i. 
Trades Councils, and local Labor party fractions, propaganda committees, 
distribution groups, &c. Finally, there will be the special registers of 
members with certain qualifications and functions (speakers, instructoi\ 
linguists, &c.). 

(4) DISTRIBUTION. Maintenance and control of the distribulion 
apparatus of the party, through the groups in the localities and the fin- 
tories, both for the sale of literature and for the rapid distribution of 
leaflets. Executive cables, &c. 

(5) TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. Organization of w/iv« 
and means of sending, receiving, and, if necessary, of accommodating lih*i;i 
ture, messages, individuals, &c., and of maintaining lines of communicalioA 
'vvith the Centre and also between localities and between workshops. 

(6) INFORMATION. Organization of all necessary informal ion r<ni 
cerning the District through the local information groups and collection 
and transmission of information to the Centre. 

This information from the District Committees is tabulated and cbnhl 
fied by the corresponding departments of the Organization Bureau at llir 
Centre. The District Political Bureau also consists of seven deparlmriifn 
which correspond to the departments of the Political Bureau at the Cciilir 
These include the following: 

(1) INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE. For the direction of the nuclei in 
the unions and the workshops and the fractions on Trades Councils nnd 
Local Labor Parties, in accordance with the lines laid down by the Cenlinl 
Industrial Committee. 

(2) ELECTIONS AND MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE. For eleciion 
work (Parliamentary and municipal) and direction of municipal repn'Hen 
tatives. 

(3) LABOR AND CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEE. For co-ordinniimi 
of work inside Co-operative Societies and Guilds, Labor clubs, and iniHcel 
laneous local Labor organizations, and undermining and propaganda woik 
in local Social Democratic organizations. 
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(4) EDUCATION COMMITTEE. For arranging the training classes 
of candidates for party membership, special training of party s workers, or¬ 
ganizers, &c., and instructions of workers outside the party. 

(7) POLITICAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY COMMITTEE. For prop¬ 
aganda and undermining work in Government and bourgeois institutions anc 
special intelligence. 

A REPORT TO MOSCOW 

The purpose of this elaborate machinery of organization is indicated in 
the above^extracts. The main purpose is to obtain control of the mdustiial 
orsanizations of the workers. Before this scheme of organization had been 
devised the Executive of the Communist party of Great Britain reported to 
Moscow that “the Party has 200 propagandists of Communism, a^d the party 
has Sei almost in every trade union, and efforts are being pushed forward 
fo bnn“into touch’^with each other according to the -to;- " 

terms of the Theses of the Communist International. . . .At the me n 

liers of the party are bound to take an active part in the unemployed a^ita 
Uon -it is very acute, and whatever has been done to turn the sUuation to ac 
count in a Co^unist sense is due to the work of the party. (The Communis 

'^"^^^he members of the party in a loeality are combined in small groups. 
These groups correspond to the German Zehnergruppen, or lens, ami 
‘•are cLposed of members living within easy walkmg distance of one 
another.” Where the party is strong “these group areas may cover a street 
or a block; in other words, a ward.” There is a Group Leader, who wil 
responsible for his group and must see that the members are carrying out 
the^instructions received from the Local Party Committee. This Comniillee 
direi?s and eo-ordinates the activities of all the groups (also nude, and 
fractions) in the! locality, and reports to the District Party Committee. N< 
slackness is allowed; every member is under strict J 

be a working member, “since he could not be a member of the parly at x\ 
unless he were a member of a working group. This is the vital seciet of i , 
Theses . Every member has some special qualification, which cm 

be used in some sphere of the party’s work. It will be the business « he 
Party Committee L to organize the groups that they are composed of the 
Sers best suited to iht work in hand.” For this reason persons joining 
the party must serve a period of probation before being admitted to mem¬ 
bership. 


THE COMMUNIST PRESS 

Before coming to the actual nature of the work which the Committee’s 
groups and nuclei of the Communist party will have to do, it is necessary 
briellY to summarize the plans for the entire reorganization of the Com- 
munist press. The report of the Commission stales that the main parly 
organ mu^ be “a mass organ, i.e., an organ of working-class life and slrng- 
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gle. Its object is not only to agitate, but to organize and train.” The Com¬ 
munist “should be the newspaper of the working class, and not a small 
magazine of miscellaneous articles with a Communist bias.” It must “rev 
port working-class life and struggle in such a way as to give every item an 
agitating and organizing value.” 

We now come to the vital part of the Communist organization. AH 
ihe elaborate and expensive machinery of organization is for a definilr 
purpose. This purpose has been shown in the extracts from the Moscow 
Theses and by the report of the British Communists to the Moscow Head¬ 
quarters of the Communist International. What follows is concerned with 
this Bolshevist machine at work. Chapter 4 of the Report of the CommuniMi 
Commission is headed “Party Activities,” and section 1 of this chaptci 
describes the work “in the Trade Unions.” It states that (p. 36): 

“The work of the party in the Trade Union movement and in the work 
shops (factories, mines, docks, railways, shipyards, or other places of 
work) is the principal activity before the party in the present period, ll 
is here that we must build up the leadership of the party in the actual day 
to-day struggle of the workers in order to have the solid basis to proceed 
to further struggles. That leadership will not be achieved by the issnr 
of manifestos, but only bv systematic and organized work over the whole 
field. 

“Tlie field is extremely complicated, and only the highest degree of 
organization will secure results. . . . We must never let the “industri.il 

side,” i. e., our activity in economic movement, become separate from “party 
work,” since the whole direct object of our activity in the economic niovr 
ment is not the separate economic struggle, but the common politic.il 
struggle, i.e., the revolutionary struggle for power under the dictatorship 
of the party. Therefore all our work in these organizations must be pii 
marily directed towards strengthening the party’s hold; if we form any indf 
pendent movement it must be only as a vehicle for the party’s . action, and 
all our work must be under the daily direction of the party.” 

The Commission explains that the work of the party in the Trad. 
Unions, “despite its volume,” has failed through lack of common direct ion. 
They had no “hold on the membership,” and no channel through wlii. 
the necessary reports and information could be obtained. To overcom. 
these difficulties there must be organized and directed day-to-day work m 
the Unions, and “its aim must be to bring increasing numbers of woi k» • 
under the direct leadership of the party. For this reason ‘nucleus work’ . 
not simply the creation of centres of agitation, but one of the most hif'Idv 
organized forms of the party’s work.” 

The aim is to transform the Unions “into mass organizations of lie 
revolutionary struggle under the leadership of the party. This plan i 
not a mechanical process of ‘capturing’ the Unions. . . The pio.- .^i 
is one of actually organizing the workers around the party, and by om 
organization from top to bottom of the Union, establishing a real and ii..i 
merely a formal, hold upon it,” This is to be accomplished by first 
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i/iiiff “our members in their ‘nuclei’ or groups of party members in each 
Trade Union branch.” These nuclei must be “firmly welded together oyer 
the whole country,” and must act under “central direction. This direction 
will come from the Headquarters of the party and the District Committee 
will “only act as transmitting centres for nationally decided policies m 
each Union to the nuclei affected in their district.” 

MANIPULATING THE UNIONS 

At the Central Industrial Department of the party in London ^ere 
will sit a main Industrial Committee, assisted by “Special Advisory Com¬ 
mittees from each of the provincial Unions or groups of Unions. Ihe ad¬ 
visory Committee of a given Trade Union will consist of our best members 
in that Union ... it will receive the reports of our nuclei to the Union 
either directly or through local or district committees, as also reports of 
any officials, executive members, &c., we may have in the Union. w 

main Industrial Committee at the Centre will divide into sections for (1) 
Trade Unions; (2) Trade Councils; (3) Workshops; (4) Press. Similar 
Committees will meet at the District Centres “to receive mstructions from 
the main Industrial Committees, work them out for the District, and pass 
them on to the Union nuclei concerned in their District.’ A nucleus must 
be formed in any Trade Union branch where there are one or more members 

of the party. . 

A Trade Union nucleus is a party organization working m a Arade 
Union branch, and consists of party members and candidates in that branch. 
A nucleus only exists when it has been organized by or reported itself to 
its Leading Committee, and is meeting, working, and reporting regularly. 
The nucleus will receive full instructions as to its work at the time when it 
io formed by the representative of the Leading Committee accredited for the 
purpose, and thereafter will receive particular instructions over any issue 
or campaign as occasion arises. 

ESPIONAGE 

It will be seen, and Trade Unionists should note, that these nuclei in 
Trade Union branches are an organized system of espionage, directed from 
the Headquarters of the Communist party. The average Trade Union mem¬ 
ber is to be surrounded by the organized spies of Moscow, and h« Dnion 
is to be secretly “wangled” into the acceptance of policies devised by the 
chiefs of the Communist party and introduced into the Unions by the 
underground agents of the party. 

The nuelei in several branches of a Union in a locality are to form 
“a Local Committee for that Union” in order to co-ordinate the work of the 
nuclei in iU local branches. In the same way the nuclei in all the local 
Trade Union branches, workshops, and the fractions in the Trades Councils, 
&c., are to be combined in a Local General Coi^ittee. This Committee 
takes up any subject or agitation on which all the nuclei should concen- 
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Irate.^^ Communists on District Committees or the Executive of a Union 
will “be organized in definite party organizations (Fractions), which will 
meet and report regularly, and receive their instructions from the Leadin'- 
Committee.” Members of the Communist party who are officials in a Unioii 
will be separately organized for party purposes, and will have to furniMli 
their own reports regularly on the work, together with any information 
obtained, and will receive their distinct instructions. 

• ^ Local Industrial Organizer will be appointed “to transmit inslnn 

tions to the various nuclei” and to supervise their activities. The woik ol 
a nucleus in a Trade Union branch covers a wide field. In addition to llir 
routine day-to-day work it will: 

Organize the Left Wing opposition in all branches around all currnii 
questions ... it will be prepared for each branch meeting with rcs<iln 
tions, movers of resolutions, discussions, &c. . . . it will endeavom 

to weaken the position of reactionary officials and leaders by pressing iMsu. .. 
which force them to take up an unpopular stand; ... it will woil 
for the election of accredited Communist candidates as officials and dele^»^alr'. 
to conferences, &c.; during strikes its members will be active in the b.ir 
front and pressing for extension of the dispute, and greater solidarih . 
and It will be watchful to keep the Leading Committee informed of all d« 
velopments, and to follow carefully the lead given in order to achirvi 
uniformity in the party’s action. 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 

More important than the nuclei in the Trade Union branches are ll,. 
nuclei in the workshops. The Report declares that: 

u factory or workshop is the real unit of the working class, nihl 

should be the mam field of our activity. Here, far more than in the \ovn\ 
ities, IS the basis of the Party’s organization of the workers, and coiit/iM 
with the working class as a whole, whether organized or unorganized. Th. 
trade Unions only bring us in contact with a portion of the working cLi 
. . . and only a minority of those who turn up at branch meetings, 

J he workshop brings us into contact with all the workers on the spot. . 

Ihe trade Unions can only initiate the struggle. Once the revolutioimi > 
struggle begins the workshop becomes the centre. . . Upon our 
ization in the workshops will depend the success of the workers in lli« 
first phase of the revolutionary struggle and their readiness for organizMiniM 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Whenever members of the party are employed in a factory or work" 
they must be organized as a responsible parly body or nucleus.” Tli. 
terms and activities of a workshop nucleus are “manifold and varied,” (iimI 
tie duties include the distribution of “the parly paper and literalim ' 
dinner-hour discussions, formation of social and sports organizalioi.M 
mking up of grievances, &c. These are, of course, the general propagan.l,'. 
duties. Their special task is “to agitate for the formation of factory com 
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mittees,” especially during a crisis, as these committees tend to “develop 
into the conscious struggle of the working class for power.” 

BUSINESS SECRETS 

If a Factory Committee is formed, or if one already exists, “the nucleus 
must concentrate its efforts on securing and maintaining control of it. Our 
members must put before the Factory Committee the objective of the control 
of industry, and seek to develop the struggle for the control of industry 
into the struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

The real purpose of these factory committees is revealed in a warning 
to the nucleus. They are reminded that “workers’ control” is not “our 
objective.” It is one of many demands “to develop the struggle and so carry 
forward our propaganda-” 

BREAKING NEW GROUND 

The following instruction is given by the Commission for cases where 
the Communists wish to attack a works in which they have no members: 

“Special attention will be needed if the party wishes to gain a foothold 
in a large and important factory or works where we have as yet no members. 
In such cases, when a decision has been taken to make the attempt in regard 
to some particular factory, a special campaign will have to be developed 
for the purpose, and militant groups will be needed to start the assault. As 
a first step there should appear in the party organ some report or news 
bearing on the factory question. At the same time meetings should be ar¬ 
ranged outside the factory which would concentrate on matters of particular 
interest to the workers in that factory.” 

Leaflets, manifestos, &c., will be distributed, and the party organ 
pushed. “The number of readers of the paper obtained will indicate the 
measure of our success. Once we have obtained our contacts individual 
recruiting proceeds.” 

Space will not permit of more details concerning these workshop nu¬ 
clei. But it must be understood that none of the groups, nuclei and local 
committees which have so far been described, is allowed to act on its own 
initiative. Everything is done by order and under careful direction. Each 
group or nucleus has its appointed leader, who acts under orders from 
its Local Committee. This Committee is responsible to the District Com¬ 
mittee and the District Committtee is acting on the instructions of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee at the Centre; and this Executive is carrying out the orders 
of the Executive of the Communist International at Moscow. 

The Co-operative movement, with its large funds, has in recent years 
attracted the Socialists, and now the Communists intend to penetrate this 
movement. The Report we are considering explains the importance of the 
Co-operatives to the Bolsheviks. It points out that “very active propaganda 
is being carried on by the Labor Party and 1. L. P. members to organize 
their influence in the co-operatives.” Communists must bring the Co-oper- 
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atives into “the current struggle,” and “finally to work to secure control-, 
ling positions in them for our members,” For this purpose every Communist 
who is eligible must “join his local co-operative society.” | 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT FRACTIONS 

Considerable attention will be given by the new organization to “work! 
in local government-” This is “an immediate task before the party.” The 
guiding principle is stated in the following terms: 

The purpose of the party’s work on Local Government bodies is clearly' 
stated in the Theses. The Communist party does not enter on Local Govern-' 
ment bodies to help in their work, but to expose and destroy them as parP; 
of the bourgeois machinery and administration. For this purpose the worki 
on them must always be subordinate to the objects and tactics of the mass 
struggle outside. On the other hand, the work on them must never be 
merely negative, but must always have positive propaganda value. “We 
should not merely oppose demands, but should formulate demands the 
struggle for which will clearly expose the class character of local govern¬ 
ment and lead to open conflict with the Central Authority.” 

The policy and tactics on local government bodies depend on whether 
ihe majority is (a) Communist, (b) Labor, (c) Bourgeois. In all cases the 
aim of the Communists is the destruction of the machinery of local govern¬ 
ment. During strikes “the local government machinery” must be used 
to serve the purpose of the strike. ’ “In the actual revolutionary struggle 
any hold on local government should be used to stop its operation and re¬ 
place it by revolutionary workers’ councils.” A section on this subject is 
devoted to the dangers of reformism. “The active participation in the ad¬ 
ministrative detail of a Local Governing body has a tendency to cool the 
revolutionary ardour of the Communists, and many revolutionaries are afraid 
of taking part at all for fear of coming reformists.” 

PREJUDICES OF WOMEN. 

Chapter 6 of the Bolshevist Report is devoted to the work of the Com¬ 
munist among women. It begins by declaring that “The role of women in 
the clap struggle cannot be ignored by Communists in any country. 

The seizures of power by the proletariat and the subsequent achievement of 
Communism can only be accomplished With the active participation of 
the wide masses of the proletarian and semi-proletarian women.” It is 
admitted that the task of winning the support of women for Bolshevism 
is very great. There are many strong prejudices to overcome- The starting 
p^oint must be in the working-class organizations with women members^ 
These include Trade Unions, the Co-operative Societies, and Guilds. One 
of the prejudices to combat is the prevailing prejudice against the par¬ 
ticipation of women in the thick of the fight. “We shall have to fight re¬ 
lentlessly against a great deal of prejudice of this kind in our own ranks. 
Many comrades discourage their wives, sisters, and women friends from at¬ 
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tending party meetings or from^ taking any part whatever in our work. 
This attitude must be overcome.” 

The women will be separately organized, and the Women’s Propa¬ 
ganda Committee will organize “propaganda and agitation among 
flan women, such organization to remain completely under parp' 
Arheadquarters there will be the “Central Women’s Propaganda Committee 
with a General Organizer. Tlie Report goes on to tabulate the duties of 
this Central Committee, one of which will be the “maintenance con¬ 
tinuous contact with the International Secretariat of Communist Women 
(Moscow). 

The work of the Central Committee and also of the District and Local 
Committees will be divided into sections in the manner described in con¬ 
nection with the Party Executive and the District Party Committees. The 
Report states that: 

“Thorough division of the work among members of the Committee is 
most essential. One member should have charge of the work among house¬ 
wives another of that in the co-operative movement, and so on. 

FUNCTIONS OF WOMEN’S GROUPS 

The local work will be distributed “among various small working 
groups with different functions or fields of activity (such as Co-operative 
Guild Groups, Literature Distributors’ Group^ House to House Propa¬ 
ganda Groups, &c.).” Communist women in Trade Unions will join the 
party nucleus (where such exists) and will act “on the instructions from 
Sie Lcleus Management Committee or leader.” They will get into persona 
contact with the women members of the Trade Union branch and w l 
endeavor to get them “to attend classes or instruction groups. Communist 
women .re to join the Loci Labor P.rtie. “if ind.e.dual membersbrp of 
the Labor party is allowed.” These women members must report to the Lorn 
mittee under whose direction they are acting. The procedure is the same as 
that already given in other cases. 

Other activities; of women Communists are the holding of street corner 
meetings in “proletarian shopping centres” to discuss the 
bread meetings—or the care and education of children, &c. Special atten¬ 
tion must be given to literature for women. A series of vivid, arresting 
short stories, with a strong agitational bias, would also be useful. Ente - 
tainments likely to attract women will be provided, but propaganda should 
be judiciously mixed with entertainments.” 

THE MONEY MYSTERY 

Many proposals and technical details of the Conmunist reorganization 
scheme, for lack of space, have been omitted, such as the relations with Com- 
munist Schools for the young and the special features of the Communist 
Saturdays and Sundays when members will be called upon to do some 
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special work for the Party. But the general features of the organization 
have been given, and it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that the 
administrative expenses of the organization will be heavy. Where tho 
money will come from is not explained in the Report—the subscriptions of 
members are quite inadequate to meet the cost of such an elaborate scheme, 
But as the plan of organization is based on the instructions of the Moscow 
International, it is not unreasonable to suggest that Moscow may be financ¬ 
ing it. 

“The final and culminating campaign,” says the Report, “to which 
the whole of the Party organization leads up is the open fight for power.” 
(p. 74). Will this cleverly devised plan of the revolutionaries succeed? 
Not if the intended victims are made aw'are of the intentions and methods 
of the conspirators. Now we know the plans and policy of the Communinl 
party and its precious International of Bandits at Moscow, it will not 1x5 
difficult to frustrate their revolutionary designs upon society. 
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